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CHARACTER AND POLITICS. 


‘*Those who go forward in the battle may be killed. Those who go back will 


be killed.”—Zulu Proverb. 


POLITICS and politicians are 
out of favour. The proportion 
of the electors who feel any 
real pride in either the matter 
or the methods of latter-day 
legislation must be very small. 
It may frankly be admitted 
that the dignity and character 
of legislators has in recent 
years undergone a change for 
the worse. This deterioration 
of calibre, such as it is, how- 
ever, has not been caused, as 
short-sighted persons are wont 
to aver, by the possession of 
a salary of £400 a-year (for 
the payment of members is an 
effect and not the cause of 
the change), nor by the desire 
of members to make use of a 
seat in Parliament for pur- 
poses of personal aggrandise- 
ment. The falling off can be 
traced in the main to the 
growing apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the electors, and it is 
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time that the people took stock 
of the position. 

It is a profound maxim that 
a nation is no better than its 
women ; it is equally true that 
members of Parliament are 
seldom better than those who 
elect them. In a word, the 
personnel of the House of 
Commons is what the people 
want it to be, no better and 
no worse. If the electors are 
indifferent whether politicians 
conduct their business in 
accordance with high prin- 
ciples or not, and are minded 
to give their votes to the man 
who is most lavish with his 
promises, or with his subscrip- 
tions, regardless of the effect 
which the performance of such 
promises may have upon the 
common weal, the result will 
be that Parliamentary busi- 
ness will not be carried. on 
with a scrupulous respect for 
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the good name and traditions 
of Parliament, and politicians 
will be found less ready to 
support legislation framed in 
the interests of the community 
at large, than measures which 
will be good electioneering 
business when they have again 
to ask for the confidence of 
their constituents. On the 
other hand, if the electors are 
determined that their repre- 
sentatives shall be men of 
ability and honour, they will 
elect men of high character 
to manage the affairs of the 
nation. President Woodrow 
Wilson has some pertinent 
observations to offer on this 
subject in dealing with the 
Senate of the United States: 
“The Senate is just what the 
mode of its election and the 
conditions of public life in this 
country make it. Its members 
are chosen from the ranks of 
active politicians in accord- 
ance with the law of national 
selection to which the State 
Legislatures are commonly 
obedient. It is probable that 
it contains, consequently, the 
best men that our system calls 
into politics. . . . Therecannot 
be a separate breed of public 
men reared especially for the 
Senate. It must be recruited 
from the lower branches of 
the representative system of 
which it is the topmost part. 
No stream can be purer than 
its sources. The Senate can 
have, indeed, no better men 
than the best men of the 
House of Representatives ; and 
if the House of Representa- 
tives attracts to itself only 
inferior talent, the Senate 
must put up with the same 
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sort. ... Thus the Senate, 
though it may not be as good 
as could be wished, is as good 
as it can be under the circum- 
stances. It contains the most 
perfect product of our politics, 
whatever that product may be.” 

It seems to be clear, then, 
that the main source of the 
superficial thinking and the 
weakness of moral character 
which forms so large a part 
of the stock-in-trade of present- 
day legislators will be found 
to be the crass indifference and 
selfishness of the people. 

In times gone by, politicians 
were expected to conduct them- 
selves with a scrupulous regard 
to the demands of probity and 
fair play; but to-day, if only 
a politician can prevent his 
private relations from becom- 
ing the subject of adverse com- 
ment, little else will usually 
be required of him. It seems 
almost incredible that the eleo- 
tors should expect from their 
representatives so meagre an 
account of their stewardship, 
and should exercise so slender 
a control over Parliamentary 
proceedings. Yet so it is! 
Why was it that the Swansea 
School Case was allowed to 
pass almost unnoticed and 
wholly unrebuked by the elec- 
tors? Where could be found 
a more flagrant abuse of admin- 
istrative power by a Govern- 
ment department—an abuse, 
too, which the law officers were 
instructed to persist in, and to 
attempt to justify up to the 
highest tribunal in the land? 

Again, did the electors fail 
to realise the crowning treach- 
ery of the Government in seizing 
the prerogative of the Crown 
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to secure the passage of the 
Parliament Bill, or were they 
merely indifferent to the con- 
stitutional outrage which had 
been committed? Suffice it to 
say that nothing has yet been 
done to bring the perpetrators 
of the outrage to book. 

On many other recent occa- 
sions the spirit and tradition 
of Parliamentary procedure 
have been flouted at West- 
minster. Two instances will 
demonstrate the point. What 
can possibly be urged in ex- 
tenuation of the manner in 
which Mr Lloyd George 
brought the doctors to heel? 
Every one was agreed that 
unless local doctors could be 
induced to join the panels, the 
Insurance Act would become 
a dead letter. The method of 
“peaceful persuasion ” adopted 
by Mr Lloyd George for the 
purpose in hand was in effect 
to say to the recalcitrants, 
“You had better come into line 
or I will send down Govern- 
ment blacklegs to ruin you, and 
deprive you of the chance of 
earning a livelihood for your- 
selves and your families.” 

Wherein does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer differ in his 
methods from the Inquisition 
in olden times? The rack ap- 
plied to torture the mind is no 
less painful—and no less effec- 
tive—than when it is used to 
torture the body. In each case 
the extra turn of the screw 
will bring all but the most 
courageous spirits to the point 
of submission, and our modern 
Inquisitor did not flinch from 
using to the full the instrument 
in his hands. Who cared? 
What steps have the public 


taken to show their disap- 
proval of this administrative 
intolerance? Mr Lloyd George 
and his adherents appear accur- 
ately to have summed up the 
temper of the electorate. Verily 
they are not without wisdom 
in their own generation ! 
Again, how many people 
have even heard of the shame- 
less breach of faith in which 
the Government were at one 
time prepared to acquiesce in 
respect of the Railways (No. 2) 
Act recently before Parliament? 
It may prove useful to recall 
the facts. In August 1911 the 
Government were anxious to 
bring about a settlement of 
the railway strike upon lines 
of which they had approved. 
‘* We were pressing the railway 
companies very hard,” said Mr 
Buxton, the President of the 
Board of Trade, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, ‘‘ to 
agree to proposals very dis- 
tasteful to them in many ways, 
and to accept also a position 
which would undoubtedly lead 
to increased expenditure on 
their part. It seemed fair to 
the Government that if we 
forced them to comply with 
that pressure that that should 
be accompanied by a recogni- 
tion of their moral right to 
recoup themselves, to a certain 
extent, for that engagement. 
That is how the undertaking 
of the Government arose. The 
Government having given this 
undertaking, the representa- 
tives of the companies there- 
upon agreed with the repre- 
sentatives of the men to accept 
to the full any recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Com- 
mission, even though they 
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might involve recognition, and 
even although pecuniary lia- 
bilities might be thereby in- 
volved. ... The undertaking 
was to the following effect: 
‘The Government will propose 
to Parliament next Session 
legislation providing that an 
increase in the cost of labour 
due to the improvement of con- 
ditions for the staff would be a 
valid justification for a reason- 
able general increase of charges 
within the legal maxima, if 
challenged under the Act of 
1894.” The Government,” 
added Mr Buxton, “having 
given that undertaking, are 
honourably bound to carry it 
out at whatever cost to them- 
selves,” 

On further consideration of 
the Bill brought in by the 
Government to redeem their 
pledge, an amendment was 
proposed limiting the operation 
of the Bill to five years; an 
amendment which the railway 
companies centended would 
render nugatory the benefits 
conferred upon them by the 
Bill, and which the Govern- 
ment admitted was a breach 
of the undertaking which had 
been given. The Attorney- 
General made the following 
observations in the course of 
the debate: “If we inserted 
the amendment it would look 
as if the intention of Parlia- 
ment was that the Bill should 
be limited. But that was not 
the pledge given by the 
Government. When an obliga- 
tion is incurred everybody is 
ready to bear his share of the 
burden, to put his hands in his 
pocket, and to pay money in a 
time of great stringency and 


difficulty ; but, unfortunately, 
when that period of stringency 
and difficulty has passed, hands 
do not go into pockets, but 
rather button them. The 
Government is bound by the 
pledge it has made, and ought 
to be supported in carrying out 
what the whole House, or the 
vast majority of the House, 
wanted at that moment in the 
interests of the vast majority 
of the people, and which the 
vast majority of the people 
also supported.” 

It would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of a 
Government standing to its 
pledges. The only available 
means for settling a great 
strike often has been and will 
be Government intervention. 
But what will be the value of 
such intervention if the com- 
batants have good reason to 
believe that the Government 
may go back upon its solemnly 
pledged word? 

Of course the Government 
gave in, and the Bill was sent 
up to the House of Lords with 
the time limit in it. Nay, 
more, the Government, through 
the Lord Chancellor, actually 
attempted to justify this 
shameless breach of faith by 
urging that if they had 
resigned, the Bill would have 
been lost altogether. “If they 
had taken the course that they 
had, it was because they felt 
that they were bound to the 
railway interest, and wished to 
do their very best for them. 
When the Bill came on in the 
House of Commons the Govern- 
ment had not a single friend 
in the House, except a few 
people representing the railway 
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interest, while they had the 
agricultural interest and their 
own supporters against them. 
That was a very unfortunate 
position,” 

The real misfortune, however, 
is that the electors are so in- 
different to the manner in 
which the public business of 
the country is carried on, that 
such a breach of faith should 
have been possible, 

There was a certain grim 
humour, too, about the sequel. 
The House of Lords amended 
the Bill by deleting the time 
limit proposal, and returned the 
Bill to the Commons. There- 
upon Mr Asquith, now in a 
less “ unfortunate position,” and 
being assured of a comfortable 
majority in favour of the 
course which he was about to 
take, invited the House of 
Commons not to insist upon 
the insertion of the time limit 
which the House of Lords had 
rejected ! 

Is it an unfair criticism in 
these circumstances to suggest 
that his Majesty’s present ad- 
visers are prepared to fulfil 
their pledges if and in so far 
as such a course is found to be 
at the moment not inconvenient 
to themselves? And yet there 
is not a ripple stirring the 
surface of the great pool of 
public opinion. The Constitu- 
tion may be uprooted. The 
doctors may be coerced. The 
railway companies may have 
good reason to doubt whether 
it is safe to put their trust in 
the pledged word of a Radical 
Government. In many another 
way the spirit and tradition of 
Parliament may be set at 
nought ; but, apparently, it is 


all a matter of complete in- 
difference to the electors. 
Gallio cares for none of these 
things. So much the worse 
for Gallio! 

The deterioration in the per- 
sonnel and procedure of Parlia- 
ment, then, can be traced in 
large measure to the lack of 
interest shown by the people 
in the conduct of public affairs. 
But to what is this indifference 
due? Surely it is not open to 
doubt. It is caused by the 
modern tendency to shirk re- 
sponsibility and to seek, at all 
costs, pleasure and excitement. 

It will be generally conceded 
that the most striking feature 
of the present House of Com- 
mons is the singular absence of 
men of strong character—men, 
that is, who can be trusted to 
act up to their principles either 
in success or in adversity. And 
yet it is an elementary principle 
of Parliamentary life that mem- 
bers should act in strict accord- 
ance with what they consider 
to be the best interests of the 
State, and not solely for the 
benefit of their particular con- 
stituents. “Every member,” 
wrote Mr Justice Blackstone, 
“though chosen by one par- 
ticular district, when elected 
and returned, serves for the 
whole realm ; for the end of his 
coming thither is not particu- 
lar, but general; not purely to 
advantage his constituents, but 
the commonwealth.” Edmund 
Burke in weighty and memor- 
able words expresses the same 
view: “To deliver an opinion 
is the right of all men; that of 
constituents is a weighty and 
respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always to 
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rejoice to hear; and which he 
ought always most seriously to 
consider. But authoritative in- 
structions, mandates issued, 
which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, 
to vote, and to argue for, 
though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and 
conscience: these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of 
the whole order and tenour of 
our Constitution. Parliament 
is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile in- 
terests; which interests each 
must maintain, as an agent 
and advocate, against other 
agents and advocates; but 
Parliament is a deliberative 
assembly of one Nation, with 
one interest, that of the whole; 
where, not local purposes, not 
local prejudices ought to guide, 
but the general good resulting 
from the general reason of the 
whole. You choose a member 
indeed; but when you have 
chosen him, he is not member 
of Bristol, but he is a member of 
Parliament.” 

Can the action of Mr M°Kenna 
in connection with the recent 
dock strike, or the attitude 
which Mr Asquith has thought 
fit to adopt with regard to 
Woman Suffrage, for instance, 
be reconciled with these noble 
sentiments? And if _ not, 
whose fault is it? “Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles?” Surely the 
fault lies with those whose in- 
difference and selfishness have 
made such political improprie- 
ties possible. 

It would probably be going 


too far to suggest that the 
Government are deliberately 
subordinating their political 
principles to the exigencies of 
the Radical Party: among 
other reasons, because one is 
constrained to doubt whether 
many of those who are at the 
present time responsible for 
guiding the ship of State have 
any clear notion of the port 
which they desire to make. 
The blind are leading the 
blind. Do the Radical Party, 
for instance, really maintain, 
as Mr Lloyd George in one of 
his periodical outbursts fer- 
vently asserted, that the State 
should realise its proprietor- 
ship in those who inhabit 
these islands? If they do, it 
is only natural that patriotic 
songs should no longer form 
part of the agenda at Radical 
meetings, and that, if present 
conditions prevail, before many 
years have passed Britons will 
in very truth have lost their 
freedom! If they do not, what 
meaning have such phrases as 
these in the mouth of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and whither is the ship of State 
drifting? The cardinal point 
to be borne in mind in this 
connection, however, is that 
the electorate as a whole is 
apparently not concerned to 
give the matter a moment’s 
consideration. 

If the mind of the people is 
once made up, unquestionably 
the Government will be slow to 
gainsay its aspirations. Nay, 
more, the ill-assorted congeries 
of insubordinates who formally 
acknowledge the present Prime 
Minister’s authority would, one 
would imagine, be ready to 
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embrace any programme — 
whether they agreed with it 
or not—provided only it was a 
sure vote-getter, for the present 
Government has made up its 
mind at all hazards to follow 
in the wake of public opinion. 
The trouble which besets Mr 
Asquith and his coadjutors is 
this, that the electors have 
ceased for the time being to 
bring their minds to bear upon 
political affairs. Verily, there 
is something radically wrong 
with the body politic in this 
country ! 

Nevertheless, matters have 
not yet gone so far that the 
patriot must needs lose faith 
in his countrymen. Now and 
again an incident symptomatic 
of national regeneration breaks 
through the gloomy cloud of 
uncertainty, like a glint of 
sunshine in @ sullen sky. 

Every reasonable man ap- 
proves of trade combinations. 
It is generally agreed that in 
many industries trade combina- 
tions are essential to a proper 
adjustment of the rights and 
duties of employers and work- 
men, and, when properly con- 
ducted, no one doubts that 
trade unions are organisations 
to be encouraged. At the same 
time, there appears to be an 
ever- widening gap between 
many of the most efficient 
industrialists and the leaders 
of the labour movement as to 
the scope and management of 
their respective combinations. 
Disaffection has, as yet, seldom 
developed into open mutiny, 
but it is notorious that many 
better class artisans are keenly 
hostile to the tyranny which in 
some cases the officials of the 


union have exercised over the 
rank and fileof the combination. 
The objectors do not desire that 
either the union or the State 
should “realise its proprietor- 
ship” over them, and strongly 
protest against being compelled 
to surrender their individuality 
in industrial or in political 
matters. That, beyond doubt, 
is a healthy sign of the times. 
Again, recent elections afford 
some genuine ground for the 
belief that in some constitu- 
encies, at any rate, the electors 
are beginning at last to find 
out that a man of independence 
and character makes a better 
representative than the nominee 
of a particular organisation. 
Who can doubt that they are 
right? And is it not going a 
long way in the right direction 
that a newly elected member 
should openly assert that 
he will vote and act while a 
member of Parliament in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of 
his own judgment and con- 
science, and not in obedience 
to instructions issued by a 
Party Caucus? Osi sic omnes! 

It is sincerely to be hoped 
that other constituencies will 
in like manner realise the 
dignity and responsibilities of 
their position. 

If only fifty constituencies 
were prepared to send as their 
representatives to Parliament 
men of pre-eminently high 
character, who could be relied 
upon to act as they thought 
best for the general good of the 
community, untrammelled by 
party or personal commitments, 
how profound a change would 
take place in the morale and 
practice of the legislature! 
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Precipitancy in legislation 
would be checked, while vin- 
dictiveness would become im- 
possible. What chance, for 
example, would the measures 
introduced by Mr Lloyd George 
have possessed of surviving the 
criticism of fifty members inde- 
pendent of the Parties’ Whips? 
Where to-day would be the 
Home Rule Bill and the Bill 
to disestablish and disendow 
the Welsh Dioceses ? 

Can it really be that politics 
in this country have sunk so 
low that such a suggestion 
must needs be scouted as chim- 
erical and impossible? After 
all, in times gone by pocket 
boroughs were not without 
their uses ! 

When it is once realised 
that the House of Commons 
is only the electorate writ 
large, the blame for the de- 
terioration of Parliamentary 
practice and manners will be 
laid upon the right shoul- 
ders. If the people desire to 
see the House of Commons 
patriotic and independent or 
self-centred and parasitic, it is 
within the power of the electors 
to make it accord with their 
ideal, “I will act,” said Sir 
Robert Peel, in the fiery crisis 
when he was called upon to 
choose whether he would retain 
his political independence or 
his Party’s allegiance, “un- 
changed by the malignity of 
abuse, by the expression of op- 
posite opinions, however vehe- 
ment or however general; un- 
changed by the depreciation of 
political confidence, or by the 
heavier loss of private friend- 
ship and affection. Looking 
back upon the past, surveying 


the present, and forejudging 
the future, I declare that the 
time has come when this ques- 
tion must be adjusted. And I 
reserve to myself, distinotly 
and unequivocally, the right of 
adapting my conduct to the 
exigency of the moment and 
the needs of my country.” 
How strange such glowing 
words as these would sound 
in the House of Commons 
to-day ! 

Your modern politician is 
usually made of different stuff. 
He prefers to “wait and see” 
the trend of public opinion, and 
to be wise after the event, 
rather than to take the initia- 
tive in forming the opinion of 
his fellow-countrymen. Yet 
both as member and as candi- 
date he is profoundly mistaken 
in adopting this course. In 
1845 Sir Robert Peel wrote as 
follows to a friend: “I would 
not admit any alteration in 
any of those Bills. This was 
thought very obstinate and 
very presumptuous; but the 
fact is people like a certain 
degree of obstinacy and pre- 
sumption ina Minister. They 
abuse him for dictation and 
arrogance, but they like being 
governed.” No greater Par- 
liamentarian than Sir Robert 
Peel has ever lived. Will any 
one venture to say that he was 
wrong? 

“‘ Nothing so fascinates man- 
kind,” wrote Mr Bryce in his 
study of Lord Beaconsfield, 
“as to see @ man equal to 
every fortune, unshaken by 
reverses, indifferent to personal 
abuse, maintaining a long com- 
bat against apparently hope- 
less odds, with the sharpest 
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weapons and a smiling face. 
His followers fancy he must 
have hidden resources of wis- 
dom as well as of courage. 
When some of his predictions 
come true, and the turning 
tide of popular feeling begins 
to bear them toward power, 
they believe that he has been 
all along right and the rest of 
the world wrong. When vic- 
tory at last settles on his crest, 
even his enemies can hardly 
help applauding a reward 
which seems so amply earned. 
It was by this quality, more 
perhaps than by anything else, 
by this serene surface with 
fathomless depths below, that 
he laid his spell upon the ima- 
gination of observers in Con- 
tinental Europe, and received 
at his death a sort of canonisa- 
tion from a large section of 
the English people.” 

It is profoundly true that 
independence of character and 
a consistent support of ‘“ funda- 
mentals” are the safest pass- 
ports to success in Parliament, 
but they are also beyond doubt 
the most efficacious assets at 
the hustings. 

Aspirants to Parliamentary 
honours, however, appear 
usually to be unable to grasp 
this obvious truth. 

Notwithstanding all that 
they could have learnt from 
the record of history, candi- 
dates too often nowadays 
appear to have forgotten that 
men and women alike admire 
courage and strength of char- 
acter more than any other 
qualities. The truth is that 
the general public is wont to 
give its support to men and 
not to measures, and the more 
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democratic a nation becomes, 
the more readily will the 
people respond to the appeal 
of men who are not afraid to 
maintain their principles, how- 
ever popular or unpopular 
they may happen to be at the 
moment. “The age in which 
we live,” said Bishop Welldon 
(then headmaster of Harrow) 
in Harrow School chapel, “is 
democratic. ‘Vox populi vox 
Dei’ is its watchword: let me 
warn you against this great 
and fruitful error. There is 
no Divinity of numbers. God 
reveals himself not to the 
many, but to the few. The 
greatest crime ever wrought 
upon this earth was wrought 
by one who desired to do the 
people’s pleasure. I wish to 
say to you, then, and to those 
especially who will hereafter 
tread the difficult and danger- 
ous ways of public life, you 
may sympathise with the 
people as much as you like, 
you may hold it right that 
the will of the people should 
be done; but nothing that the 
people can say or do can alter 
by one’s hair’s-breadth the law 
of right and wrong for you. 
You will gain respect, and, 
what is more, you will deserve 
respect, if you say to the 
people, not ‘I will do as you 
tell me, whether I think it 
right or wrong,’ but ‘This I 
think right; this I will do. 
I shall be glad and grateful 
if you too think it right. I 
admit that your will, your 
judgment, should be done, but 
it shall not be done by me 
unless I approve it. My eon- 
science owes allegiance to God, 
but to none else.’ Then, per- 
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haps, there shall be seen again 
in public life that proud dignity, 
that noble and ennobling inde- 
pendence, which has of late, I 
fear, been too seldom displayed 
in the world.” 

If those who set out to 
solicit the confidence of their 
countrymen would only re- 
member that a reputation for 
political consistency is far more 
easily gained than is generally 
believed to be the case, there 
would be less hedging at 
election time, and less heart- 
searching thereafter in the 
performance of Parliamentary 
obligations. 

But, after all, it is not the 
members of Parliament, but 
the electors, who are the chief 
actors in the political drama, 
for it is an indisputable fact 
that the moral and political 
complexion of the Legislature 
must ultimately be determined 
by the people themselves. It 
is, therefore, the people who 
must be enlightened and re- 
vivified. 

On the Sunday following 
the death of Lord Palmerston, 
Dean Stanley, in noble and 
impressive words, emphasised 
the importance of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. “It is 
not in England as in other 
countries where the national 
will is but little felt compared 
with the will of a single ruler. 
Here, for good or for evil, the 
mind, the wishes, the character 
of the people are almost every- 
thing. That public opinion, of 
which we hear so much, which 
was believed to be the guiding 
star of the sagacious mind 
which has just gone from us— 
that public opinion is moulded 


by every one who has a will, or 
heart, or head, or conscience of 
his own, throughout this vast 
Empire. On you, on me, on 
old and young, on rich and 
poor, it more or less depends 
whether that public opinion be 
elevating or depressing, just or 
unjust, pure or impure, Chris- 
tian or un-Christian. If it be 
true, as some think, that to 
follow and not to lead public 
opinion must henceforth be 
the course of our statesmen, 
then our responsibility and 
the responsibility of the 
nation is deepened further 
still The very creation of 
the character of our public men 
must then devolve in a manner 
upon those below them and 
around them, They may in- 
spire us, but we must also 
inspire them. We must strive 
with all our strength to be 
that in our stations which we 
would wish them to be in 
theirs. We must act as those 
act in a beleaguered city, where 
every sentinel knows that on 
his single courage and fidelity 
may depend the fate of all. A 
single resolute mind, loving the 
truth, and the truth only, has 
ere now brought the whole 
mind of a nation round to 
himself. A single voice raised 
constantly on behalf of honesty 
and justice and mercy and 
freedom, has rendered for ever 
impossible practices which were 
once universal.” 

A further appeal to the 
electorate cannot in the nature 
of things for much longer be 
delayed. Yet to be forewarned 
is seldom to be forearmed. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that 
the Unionist Party will take 
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to heart the lessons of history 
while there is yet time. In two 
ways much may be done tobring 
about the desired result. 

In the first place, it is re- 
spectfully suggested that the 
leaders of the Party should 
again define with some pre- 
cision the programme which, 
in due course, will be submitted 
to the people for their endorse- 
ment. It is not always the 
most prudent course to forbear 
to prescribe until you are called 
in to consultation. Now is the 
appointed time. Let the policy 
of the Unionist Party be placed 
forthwith before the electors 
with directness and simplicity. 
It is because the Unionist cause 
can be made so virile and so 
invigorating that it is the duty 
of all those who love their 
country to propagate its prin- 
ciples with courage and frank- 
ness. Every one can do some- 
thing ; though only those who 
are endowed with eloquence 
and ability can be trusted 
adequately to propound the 
Imperial and Constitutional 
programme upon public plat- 
forms throughout the land. 
In the selection of suitable 
candidates to hold aloft the 
Unionist flag, something has 
yet to be learnt by elective 
bodies. Unless it is borne in 
mind that the political capa- 
city of a prospective candidate 
is of more importance than 
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his financial equipment, the 
task of winning and maintain- 
ing seats will be rendered im- 
measurably more difficult. In 
these days a constituency can 
be sold, but it can rarely be 
bought, and a _ candidate 
blessed with an abundance of 
worldly goods can do little, 
unless he is endowed with 
political aptitude and a certain 
degree of eloquence. But, 
above all things, it is essential 
that he should be a man of 
independent character. Let 
Unionists remember that the 
character of the leaders and of 
the followers in a_ political 
party act and react upon each 
other in a thousand subtle 
ways. And let them bear in 
mind that an obligation is laid 
upon each and every loyal 
citizen to see to it, so far as 
he can make his influence felt, 
that those whom he chooses as 
his representatives in Parlia- 
ment shall be men of courage 
and character, ready and willing 
to perform without flinching 
the responsible duties which 
belong to their high office. It 
is not men of brains but men 
of high character whom this 
country stands most in need 
of to-day, and in the selection 
of their representative men 
who dare refuse to take his 
part; who can escape from 
responsibility ? 
ARTHUR PAGE, 
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A POST-ROAD THROUGH THE SYRIAN DESERT.—I. 


BY GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


‘* Guest of the night and the huge wilderness.”—Doveury. 


TRAVEL is not all—I fear it 
is too little—a serious perform- 
ance. Even in countries where 
unrecorded chapters of history, 
expressed in terms of crumbling 
wall and scattered potsherd, of 
abandoned road and waterway, 
enrich every path, I will war- 
rant that the attention of the 
gravest explorer will not be 
occupied exclusively with their 
deciphering. Andif the course 
of the modest archeological en- 
terprises that I may have to 
recount should be enlivened (as 
is indeed probable) by cheerful 
company, good fellowship, and 
rambling talk, why should not 
such matters find their place in 
the tale? The mind refuses to 
be fixed forever on high themes ; 
it breaks away to thoughts 
connected with the camping- 
ground that lies at the end of 
the day’s march; it falls into 
musings that centre round the 
comfort of a seat cushioned by 
camel packs, when the friendly 
sound of the pounding of coffee 
beans shall mingle with the 
bubbling of the narghileh and 
the crackling of thorns upon 
the hearth. To these things 
awakened memory returns, and, 
more than these, to the great 
majesty of the waste, to the 
encompassing silence of its 
nights and days, to the unbroken 
passage of its sun and stars 
from verge to verge of the 
world. 


In the spring of 1909 I sat in 
the guest - ehamber of the 
Mudir of Kubeisah, an oasis 
that lies four hours’ journey to 
the west of the Euphrates, and 
listened to the accounts offered 
to me by the assembled com- 
pany concerning the post-road 
across the Syrian desert. On 
one point all opinions were un- 
animous : it would be difficult in 
that year of unwonted drought 
to penetrate farther than the 
first stage upon the way, 
the ruined fortress of Khubbaz, 
six hours west of Kubeisah. My 
informants added that there 
were two other ruins yet far- 
ther to the west—“ Amej and 
Muhaiwir.” “Are they old?” 
said I, “Old?” echoed one of 
my interlocutors. “They are 
from the first time.”” To Khub- 
baz I went, carrying water 
with me, and coneluded that it 
must have been a small guard- 
house of the Mohammadan 
period constructed during the 
great days of the Khalifate, 
when the direct road between 
Baghdad and Damascus was 
more frequented than it is at 
present. Thereat I turned south 
and came presently upon the 
Mohammadan palace of Ukhai- 
dir, standing solitary in the 
sands of the WAdi al - Ubaid. 
That story I have told else- 
where. But the problem pre- 
sented by Khubbféz and by 
those two other unvisited ruins 
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‘from the first time ” remained 
in my mind, and, when in Janu- 
ary 1911 I was preparing to re- 
turn to Ukhaidir, I determined 
that I would take no other 
route than the desert post-road, 
and follow the medieval track, 
the existence of which seemed 
to be indicated by the guard- 
house of Khubbaz. The direct 
line across the Syrian desert 
from Damascus to Hit on the 
Euphrates is not unknown to 
Europeans, but those who have 
crossed it have travelled in great 
haste, riding night and day 
with the camel post ; and thus 
it is that the few points of in- 
terest upon it have never, so 
far as I know, been adequately 
described. 

I reached Damascus on the 
17th of January, and found my 
servants and my pack-horses 
waiting for me. They had 
marched down from Aleppo 
through deep snow, and we 
thanked God, prematurely, that 
the sharpest days of winter 
were over before we had yet 
entered shelterless ways. I did 
not intend to take the horses 
and muleteers over the post- 
road, where even in mid-winter 
water is scarce, and corn at all 
times unobtainable; my plan 
was to send them by Palmyra 
to Dair al-Zér on the Euphrates, 
and thence by the high-road to 
Hit. From Damascus to Dair 
al-Zér there is a caravan track 
with a few villages upon it and 
gendarmerie stations at long 
intervals, where the caravan 
could find water and food, and 
in cold weather a ledging. It 
is four days’ march to Palmyra, 
and four or five more to Dair, 
while ten days’ easy journey 





down the Euphrates brings you 
from Dair to Hit—nineteen or 
twenty days at a loose compu- 
tation, and of those but eight 
or nine through the Syrian 
desert. For my part, I pro- 
posed to take with me only the 
Aleppine Fattfh, a well- tried 
companion, and travelling as 
light as winter outfit, water, 
and food-supplies would permit, 
I reckoned that we should need 
twelve to fourteen days to reach 
Hit. I was therefore anxious 
to give the caravan a few days’ 
start, but before I sent off the 
horses it was necessary to make 
sure of my own camel transport. 

There lives in Damascus a 
man who is reputed to be one 
of the best authorities on all 
that concerns the desert. He 
belongs to the tribe of the 
’Agail, which was famous as 
early as the days of the 
Prophet, and is now known 
as the merchant tribe among 
the Beduin. In the spring the 
’Agaili shaikhs bring the camels 
of Mesopotamia and Arabia to 
the markets of Syria and 
Egypt—I have travelled from 
Palmyra in their company. 
Their wide experience of all 
parts of the wilderness, and 
the terms of friendly neutral- 
ity on which they stand with 
the great nomad communities, 
give them high qualifications 
as guides, and in this service 
they are esteemed both by 
private traders and by the 
Government. The family of 
Shaikh Muhammad al-Bassim 
has houses in Basrah, and on 
the Red Sea, and in Central 
Arabia. They do a consider- 
able trade with India, and 
they are respected not only 
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for their wealth, but for their 
generous hospitality. They be- 
friended Doughty in his peril- 
ous journey through Nejd, and 
to many another traveller they 
have given cause for gratitude. 
To Muhammad al-Bassim I 
went, and asked his advice in 
the matter of camel - hiring. 
He did not conceal from me 
that my project presented 
difficulties. It was winter, and 
the camels had not come in 
from the warm Eastern des- 
erts: “And your Excellency 
understands that the town- 
bred camels you see here are 
of no profit in the Shamiyyeh 
[the Syrian desert];” the tribes 
were restless, there had re- 
cently been a rising in the 
South; still, with the help of 
God ! He sent one of his 
servants next morning with 
Fattih to the Maidién — the 
long bazaar quarter which 
stretches out from the city 
like a handle from the bowl 
of a spoon. Here is the seat 
of native commerce, and here 
the camel market, for it is in 
the Maidan that caravans are 
formed and broken up. Fattfh 
came back triumphant. <A 
master of camels had been 
found who would provide me 
with a good duldl (a riding 
camel) and with four ba’irs 
(baggage animals). The bar- 
gain was to be concluded at 
Muhammad’s house that even- 
ing, and thither I repaired at 
dusk. 

It was the time of the re- 
turn of the Hajj from Meccah. 
The Shaikh’s supper-table was 
spread nightly for all pilgrims 
who could claim acquaintance 
with him or with his kin, and 





in his guest-chamber a numer- 
ous company was assembled 
when I appeared. Each man 
as he entered gave the salute 
to his host and took his place 
upon the divan which ran 
round the room, where he was 
served with coffee and various 
forms of tobacco, ‘Abdullah, 
Father of Camels, a small and 
lean ’Agaili, haggled long over 
the bargain—so long, that the 
white - turbaned mullah who 
was my neighbour upon the 
divan went to sleep during 
the proceedings. Bassim, a 
dignified figure wrapped in a 
gold-bordered cloak, his head 
covered by a flowing Indian 
kerchief and crowned with an 
immense gold-bound agd/—the 
double rope that fastens the 
Arab head-dress—sat with his 
hands folded, and at times he 
lifted his head and exclaimed, 
“Oh, ’Abdullah, we would 
finish, wallah! Shall we sit all 
night in this talk?” And at 
times he turned to me and 
observed: “In the winter they 
go not gladly across the 
Shamiyyeh. It is cold, God 
knows how cold is_ the 
Shamiyyeh. If you would but 
wait until the spring you 
should have a hundred dulfls.” 
In the corner of the room was 
seated a jovial personage who 
was made known to me as 
Muhammad al-Na’man, Shaikh 
of Kubeisah. When the bar- 
gaining hung fire he engaged 
me in a lively conversation on 
the merits of his native oasis, 
and to “Abdullah he was loud 
in exhortations to make up 
his mind and proceed with 
the business, face of Allah! 
At length we came to terms. 
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I was to have the five camels 
as far as Hit for £T35; the 
hiring of the camel-drivers and 
the feeding of the animals 
were to fall to ’Abdullah’s 
charge, and one of his men 
was to undertake the groom- 
ing of the mare, which on 
Bassim’s advice I was to 
bring with me, and to give a 
hand to Fattfh in the pitch- 
ing and striking of tents. 
For a guide we should take 
the returning Messenger, the 
camel-postman, whose arrival 
in Damascus was daily ex- 
pected, since *Abdullah de- 
clared that he did not know 
the Shamiyyeh, truth of 
Allah! nor yet the watering- 
places. No sooner was a4 
settlement reached than the 
sullen countenance of the 
Father of Camels relaxed into 
a cheerful human expression, 
which it continued to wear 
during the rest of our acquaint- 
ance. The decision was taken, 
and the issue was with God— 
for good, please God! 

Shaikh Muhammad al-Bas- 
sim, loudly seconded by him of 
Kubeisah, had still some hints 
to give me. We were to carry 
with us plenty of provisions, 
above all coffee and tobacco, so 
that we might offer entertain- 
ment to any whom we met; 
raiding parties especially were 
susceptible to such attentions. 
“You will ask them to your 
tents,” said Muhammad al- 
Na’man, “ give them coffee and 
dates, and they will not touch 
you—no, by the Prophet!” 
The fountain of his abundant 
speech was stayed by our host, 
night having come upon us, 
and with it the hour of the 
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evening prayer. He rose from 
the divan, and addressing the 
assembled party, said, “ Will 
you pray?” The Mullah woke 
up hastily, adjusted his turban 
and divested himself of his 
cloak, while Muhammad’s 
nephews brought from an 
inner chamber a large white 
felt rug, which they laid on 
the south side of the room. 
Ten or fifteen of the guests 
got up, and having cast off 
their cloaks and thrown the 
ends of their kerchiefs loosely 
behind their shoulders, ranged 
themselves in lines upon the 
carpet, the Mullah in front to 
lead the prayer, and Bassim 
at the end of the last row. 
They made the due number of 
prostrations, and at the close 
the Mullah, still kneeling, 
turned to right and left, and 
blessed those who had not 
joined in the devotions. These 
last had continued to converse 
in low voices, paying little heed 
to what was going forward; 
perhaps they had said as many 
prayers at Meccah as were 
necessary to salvation, on the 
principle of one of my mule- 
teers, who formulated his simple 
views of the religious obliga- 
tions enjoined upon his class in 
these terms: “ Muleteers never 
pray. Once in our life we 
make the pilgrimage, and that 
is enough.” 

Next day the caravan was 
despatched, escorted by a pair 
of zaptiehs, and armed with a 
permit which had been given 
to me by the VAli. It was 
understood that I should join 
my servants at Palmyra, and 
another pair of zaptiehs had 
been placed at my disposal 
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when I should be ready to 
start. I did not make official 
declaration of my programme, 
because an objection might not 
unreasonably have been urged 
against it, on the ground that 
an escert could not cross the 
Syrian desert by the post-road, 
and that while the Government 
would remain responsible for 
me, they could take no steps to 
ensure my safety. The sleet 
was falling when I ran out at 
dawn to bid farewell to the 
muleteers, but we were not 
disturbed by the inclement 
weather, being persuaded that 
it could not last. We were 
mistaken: how could we have 
foretold that we were to witness 
the severest winter that had 
visited Asiatic Turkey in the 
memory of living men? The 
snow closed down upon us; 
fierce storms from the north- 
east were said to have rendered 
the desert impassable, and a 
prolonged interruption in the 
service of the Baghdad mail 
told us that the report was 
true. We waited a fortnight, 
trembling for the fate of the 
caravan; but, when at last the 
sun had shone intermittently 
for a day or two, we prepared 
once more for departure. The 
post had not come in, and it 
was held that the Messenger 
must have perished in the snow, 
but a guide had been found in 
the person of none other than 
Muhammad al-Na’m4n, Shaikh 
of Kubeisah.. He, it seemed, 
was anxious to return to his 
native place; and though he 
was extremely reluctant to 
cross the Shamiyyeh without 
an expert in tracks and water- 
ing places, pressure from my 


firm ally, Bassim, and the 
manifest advantages te be de- 
rived from journeying with one 
who would furnish not only 
raiding parties but also himself 
with coffee, tobacco, and all 
other luxuries, induced him to 
take the risks depicted by his 
lively imagination, Bassim 
was well pleased with this 
arrangement, for Kubeisah is 
an oasis renowned for its palm 
trees, and the Shaikh, besides 
having a good personal posi- 
tion owing to his friendship 
with the head of one of the 
powerful subdivisions of the 
’Anazeh, is known to all the 
smaller tribes, who traffic with 
him for dates. 

As we packed the baggage 
into camel-loads Fattih ob- 
served— 

“The whole Maidan is com- 
ing with your Excellency across 
the Shamiyyeh.” 

“ What!” said I, not a little 
taken aback. Fattih amended 
his statement to suit the literal 
European mind. 

“Six merchants who have 
business on the river travel 
with us. For them a foreigner 
is better than a guard of 
zaptiehs.” 

They were, as I subsequently 
learnt, sheep merchants, who 
drive a primitive trade with 
the tribes on the Euphrates, 
after the manner of their fore- 
fathers. Since time has no 
negotiable value and a fat 
lamb commands a price, these 
hardy capitalists reckon nothing 
of the quarter of a year which 
they spend in shepherding their 
slow-footed investments across 
the high desert at the season of 
the springing grass. And the 
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custom of the land gives them 
passage. 

It is at Dumair, a village 
seven caravan hours east of 
Damascus, that the camel-post 
enters the desert. Thither 
Fattih and I betook ourselves 
unostentatiously in a cab, hav- 
ing despatched the loaded 
animals on the preceding day. 
We drove through the olive- 
groves and fruit-gardens of 
the town, then through vine- 
yards, then through wide 
stretches of cornfields strewn 
with villages, until at last 
cultivation dwindled, the bare 
fingers of the desert thrust 
themselves between the sown 
fields, and the villages gave 
place to black tents of the 
Agaidét. For half our way 
we followed the Palmyra road, 
but where it turns north over 
the barren eastern hills, the 
Jebel al-Shargqi, we left it for a 
muddy track which runs due 
east to Dumair, and having 
half our day’s journey be- 
hind us, we paused here to 
water the horses at a brim- 
ming irrigation stream. Fattih 
whipped out his account book 
and presented it to me for 
examination, his face taking 
on the expression of mournful 
gravity proper to the recital 
of expenditure. The coachman 
drew his ragged coat together, 
in vain hope of baffling the 
strong cold wind, and looked on 
sympathetically. 

“Damascus,” said Fattih, 
with a melancholy shake of 
the head, “is very dear. 
Effendim, a ratl of meat costs 
38 piastres, and in Aleppo 3 
piastres. A whole sheep must 
cost £15 here.” 
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“Qh, sir,” expostulated the 
coachman, “on account of the 
cold. It is not ever thus.” 

“ All is dear,” said Fattaih 
firmly. ‘Look you, I have 
been twenty-three days in 
Damascus, and not once have 
I sat in a coffee-shop.” 

The coachman was impressed 
by the solemnity of this state- 
ment. 

“God is merciful!” said he. 
“Ts it not your custom to enter 
the coffee-shop, or have you no 
silver ? ” 

Fattah weighed the question. 
“Perhaps,” he replied judici- 
ally, “I had but little silver.” 

Outside Dumair we met the 
Father of Camels riding on a 
pony. He had come to guide 
us through the morasses in 
which an unmetalled road is 
apt to founder after snow and 
rain. With his help we ran 
the carriage aground on a 
rocky island composed of rub- 
bish and brickbats which rose 
out of the middle of a sea of 
mud, and there I abandoned 
the coachman to his fate, and 
mounting ’Abdullah’s pony, 
forded the streets in the wake 
of a citizen of Dumair who had 
prepared a lodging for us. 

Village architecture on the 
frontiers of the Syrian desert 
is not enlivened by any play 
of fancy on the part of the 
builder. It is grimly utilitarian. 
The mud-built or mud-plastered 
walls stretch their ungracious 
length along narrow crooked 
streets, blank, save where a 
rickety door opens into a court- 
yard scarcely less deep in mud 
or dust, as the season may 
determine, than the street it- 
self. The ungainly dwellings, 
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flat-roofed and a single storey 
high, stand round the courts, 
two rooms or more according 
to the size and wealth of the 
family; but whether the 
owner be rich or poor, the 
rooms are alike stuffy, dark, 
and cold in winter, and in 
summer stuffy, dark, and cool. 
Above the huddle of ephemeral 
structures there rises in the 
very heart of Dumair the stone 
frontal of a Roman temple. 
The mud hovels crowd about 
its walls; the pilastered cella is 
heaped with filth and refuse; 
but the noble solidity of its 
masonry and the austere lines 
of its massive pediments invest 
it in those mean surroundings 
with the vigour of a great 
architectural tradition. Du- 
mair, which is probably the 
ad Medera of the Peutinger 
Tables, was always an impor- 
tant outpost of the fruitful 
Damascene plain. A Nabatean 
inscription found in. the village 
shows that, until the first cen- 
tury of our era drew towards a 


close, the merchant princes of 


Petra bore sway here; the 
Roman occupation is attested 
not only by the temple, but by 
a fortified camp which lies 
some two miles to the east; a 
much ruined fortress of the 
Ghassanid Phylarch, al-Mundir 
ibn al Harith, proves that some 
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fifty years before the Moham- 
madan invasion the Arab allies 
of the emperor of the West held 
the desert frontier.! 

I rode out to the camp in the 
afternoon. It lies beyond the 
mud-walled cornfields and vine- 
yards of the Dumair oasis, on a 
rocky platform at the foot of 
the hills. .We passed by the 
ruined arches of an aqueduct 
surrounded by broken stone 
sarcophagi, and entered the 

uare enclosure of the camp 
by the Porta Pretoria. Of the 
four gateways the southern, 
the Porta Principalis Sinistra, 
is the best preserved; on the 
S.E. side of the Principia there 
are the remains of a building 
which was probably the Arma- 
mentarium, and W. of the Via 
Principalis traces of the bar- 
racks, which, according to 
Briinnow’s reckoning, must 
have held 720 men, an estimate 
in accord with the infantry 
strength of the Cohors Equi- 
tata Miliaria indicated by an 
inscription ef Lucius Verus as 
the garrison of the camp. The 
growth of the village of Dumair 
has been fatal to this outpost 
of Western civilisation. The 
fine cut stones have found new 
uses in the walls of house and 
garden, and the Turkish gen- 
darmerie barracks close at hand 
have been built out of the 





1 The plan of the temple was published by Butler, ‘ Ancient Architecture in 
Syria,’ p. 401. Both temple and camp have been studied by Briinnow and 
Domaszewski, ‘ Provincia Arabia,’ vol. iii. p. 181. On the N.E. corner of the 
temple there is an inscription of Philippus Arabs, whose birthplace was not two 
days’ journey to the S.W. of Dumair, dated in the year 245. Briinnow and 
Domaszewski are, however, of opinion that his work was merely the adapting 
of an older building, probably a porticus, to hieratic purposes, and they read the 
date of another less well preserved inscription upon the lintel of the W. doorway 
A.D. 148-9. Of the three inscriptions which have been found in the camp, the 
earliest is that of Lucius Verus, dated a.p. 162. In plan it is very closely allied 


to Lejjan, a fortress of the Roman limes in Moab. 
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spoils of the earlier defences. 
It was long since I had stood 
in one of these splendid memo- 
rials of the Syrian limes, and as 
I rode away from it I felt that 
I was bidding farewell not only 
to the Roman empire, but to 
European predominance, which 
ceased here upon the edge of 
the unconquerable waste, 

My host was a man of sub- 
stance. He assigned to me a 
large windowless room, spread 
at the upper end with felts, 
wherein Fattih disposed my 
camp furniture. At my door- 
way stood a beautiful duldl, 
and I presently discovered that 
she belonged to the Messenger 
of whose advent we had de- 
spaired. The worst of the 
weather had caught him while 
he was still on the eastern side 
of the desert, and he had 
sheltered in the tents of the 
Dulaim until the melting of 
the snow. His name was ’Ali, 
he was an ’Agaili on the 
father’s side and his mother 
had been a woman of the 
"Anazeh. Shaikh Muhammad 
al-Na’man rejoiced long and 
vociferously at this fortunate 
encounter, which relieved him 
of responsibility, and over the 
coffee-hearth we came to terms 
with ’Ali. He was well satis- 
fied with the prospect of a 
profitable journey in our com- 
pany, the outgoing mail hav- 
ing been despatched with the 
second Messenger who had over- 
taken him while he lingered 
in the Dulaimi tents. The 
Government employs a staff 
of six Arabs in this service. 
They are paid twelve mejidehs 
&® month (about two guineas), 
with food, tobacco, and a riding 
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camel provided; but in the 
spring scarcely a post sets out 
from Dumair without one or 
two of the Damascene sheep- 
merchants in its train, and the 
takings of the postmen are 
swelled by their gratuities. 
The native will give a couple 
of mejidehs in bakhshish ; Bas- 
sim had told me that £T3 
would be a sufficient reward 
from me, and ’Ali asked for no 
more, though I did in fact raise 
the sum to £T4, The coffee 
circle was fully attended that 
evening, and I, too, received a 
constant succession of visitors ; 
my host’s two wives—one was 
a pretty bride of a week’s 
standing, still wearing her 
wedding finery — being parti- 
cularly assiduous, One or 
other came into my room every 
few minutes with a salutation 
upon her lips. ‘ Hajji, how is 
your health?” “Praise be to 
God!” I responded “Thank 
God!” she returned. “God 
keep you, Pilgrim, and restore 
ou to your own country.” 

The Shaikh would willingly 
have delayed in Dumair an- 
other day, for the merrow was 
Friday, an inauspicious day 
for the beginning of a journey. 
“ Stay,” said our host, “and 
you shall say the prayers here 
in the mosque ere you set 


forth.” ‘*God knows it were 
best!” sighed the Shaikh; 
but I refused to be moved from 


my purpose, and next morn- 
ing, after the infinite delays 
inherent in Oriental prepara- 
tions, we started, a company 
of fourteen souls. In half an 
hour we reached the gendar- 
merie station, and there, by the 
spring, encountered a solitary 
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camel-rider watering his beast ; 
he was the ineoming Messenger, 
newly arrived from Baghdad. 
We stopped to ask the latest 
news of tribes and water-pools, 
and while we talked some 
soldiers ran down from the 
guard-house to take stock of 
our party. But though they 
looked at me suspiciously, they 
asked no questions, and hav- 
ing exchanged salutations, we 
turned our back upon the last 
inhabited house this side of 
Kubeisah, and swung out into 
the wilderness. On our left 
hand the barren hills that 
skirt the Palmyra road trended 
away to the north-east ; on the 
right the sombre landscape 
was diversified only by a few 
conical hillocks, spurs of the 
volcanic Tulil al-Safa; before 
us stretched the huge steppe, 
naked and empty, grey under 
swiftly charioted rain-cloud, 
and withal the most exhilarat- 
ing prospect that the eye can 
behold. For a brief moment 
of the spring it is covered with 
grass and flowers; pale bul- 
bocodium clusters under the 
rocks, the scarlet tulip lifts its 
cup above a crinkled whorl of 
leaves, the iris spreads its blue 
wings on the lip of arid water- 
courses. But the year had 
been so cold that neither 
grass nor flowers had sprouted, 
though sometimes the sparse 
and ungrown herbage would 
cast a faint glimmer of green 
over the plain ahead. The 
west wind drove us on. To- 
wards noon we reached an out- 
crop of rock that lay in smooth 
and shelving surfaces fifteen 
or twenty feet high. Under 
the rock the earth had been 
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hollowed out, and in the cavi- 
ties thus formed the rain- 
water had collected, as it would 
collect under the eaves of a 
gable-roof: Haw4ya al-Rashid, 
the ditches of Rashid, is the 
name of these pools. Most of 
the spring-time pools in this 
part of the desert are of a 
similar character, but the water 
dries up, or is exhausted by the 
Beduin as soon as the rains 
cease. We stopped to fill our 
water-skins; I carried eight 
for my party of eight persons 
and a mare, but it was seldom 
that we used them all. As I 
sat eating the bread and cold 
meat with which Fattih had 
served me—not without re- 
membrance of the many piastres 
it had cost us in Damascus— 
the wind drove a scud of hail 
upon us, and later in the after- 
noon another squall of hail 
and sleet swept over the desert, 
and rioting eastward, left the 
Palmyrene hills all white. We 
crossed a small rise with an 
’al4ma upon its summit, a land- 
mark, to which I rode, but 
found it to be nothing but a 
pile of stones with some rude 
sheep-folds beside it. Every 
place in the desert has a name, 
and ’Ali called this ridge Abu- 
Humaid. From the ’aléma the 
landscape had the appearance 
of a wide and exceedingly shal- 
low valley, bounded to the north 
by the mountains and to the 
south by a long low bank. We 
followed its southern edge, and 
presently reached a spot where 
there was sparse scrub; we 
speak of it in Arabic as “ trees,” 
though it is seldom more than 
a foot high. It is much prized 
as firewood, and its absence 
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during the first hours of our 
way was doubtless due to the 
activities of the Dumairi wood- 
gatherers. It burns with a 
bright, quick flame and leaves 
a smouldering ash on _ the 
hearth, wherein the coffee-pots 
stew slowly. Moreover, some 
of the varieties (for there are 
many kinds of trees), shih and 
ghfithé and rimth and several 
more, are eaten by camels (but 
ghatha not willingly—it is a 
tamarisk), and some, shih in 
particular, which is aromatic 
wormwood, by Arab horses and 
by sheep. Few of the names 
are to be found in the diction- 
ary; it is a thorny herbage 
connected in my mind only 
with the desert, and rendered 
fair beyond its esthetic merits 
by that association. But I do 
not love the stinking hurmel, 
which is rue, and it is useless 
to man or beast. When, there- 
fore, we sighted the trees, the 
Shaikh declared with many 
asseverations that here was 
khatab (firewood), and here we 
must camp. I entered a feeble 
protest on the plea that it was 
only four o'clock, but Ali vowed 
that there were no more trees, 
wallah, for many hours to come 
(a wholly fallacious statement), 
and I gave way the more wil- 
lingly because another storm 
was hurrying up from the west. 
Under the lee of the bank we 
dismounted and, while the bag- 
gage-camels were coming up, 
gathered and lighted a bonfire 
of shih, The flame streamed 
away on the mad wind and 
gave us small satisfaction, but 
no matter how bleak the place, 
our little encampment never 
failed to lend it an air of 
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homely comfort. Fattah and I 
had two English tents, the 
flies of which had been sent on 
with the caravan, since we had 
cut down our loads as narrowly 
as possible, and my companions 
were lodged in three Arab 
tents of two poles apiece, the 
easiest of shelters to erect and 
the most solid of nomad tene- 
ments. The low booth, open 
on the leeward side, clinging 
to the ground with immensely 
long ropes, outwits the fury of 
the storm, and if the wind 
shifts to another quarter, with 
a hasty readjustment of the 
goat’s-hair walls the tent has 
veered round also. After night 
had fallen I sat at the Shaikh’s 
hearth and drank of ’Ali’s 
bitter coffee. Muhammad, 
wrapped in sheepskin and 
woollen cloak, crouched over 
the glowing trees and drew at 
his narghileh. The windward 
side of the tent was well 
banked up with camel packs ; 
to leeward lay the kneeling 
animals, their uncouth shapes 
touched by the flicker of the 
fire. As the gusts of the 
storm swept over us, the 
Shaikh would mutter an in- 
vocation or call to mind the 
luxuries of his house in Damas- 
cus. “ Mistress!” he exclaimed, 
“by the head of your father, 
how could you leave the Garden 
of the World and come out into 
this wilderness ?” 

From time to time in the 
night I heard Fattah hammer- 
ing in the tent-pegs, and won- 
dered how any tent could stand 
in that gale. About an hour 
before dawn his voice cried 
through my dreams: “My 
lady, my lady, are you cold?” 
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I woke hastily, and stretching 
out my hand encountered a 
film of snow en the waterproof 
sheet that was strapped over 
my bed. The light of a match 
revealed a wintry scene within 
my tent. A foot of snow had 
drifted in under the canvas 
walls; roof and furniture were 
coated with a sparkling dust 
of ice crystals. “The snow!” 
shouted Fattih above the 
raging wind, “the snow is like 
the sea!” I fished my hat 
and boots out of the drift, and 
stowed them away with the 
rest of my clothing under the 
waterproof sheet, and since 
there was no advantage in 
further activity, went to sleep 
again. Dawn came glimmer- 
ing over a white waste over- 
hung by a leaden sky. We 
scraped the snow from our 
tents and settled down to a 
cheerless day. There was no 
the 
snow - logged tents could 
scarcely have been packed 
into loads, and from time to 
time a wet sleet storm blotted 
out the prospect. But, except 
in the hollows where the wind 
had piled it, the snow was not 
deep, and during the day it 
melted as it fell. In the after- 
noon, while I was cutting fire- 
wood with the camel - drivers, 
an exercise to warm chilled 
limbs, seven horsemen carrying 
long spears rode into our en- 
campment through the sting- 
ing hail: Arabs, they proved 
to be, of the Hasenneh, a sub- 
tribe of the ’Anazeh, who had 
been caught by the storm as 
they rode from camp to camp. 
We led them to the Shaikh’s 
hearth, gave them coffee, dates 


question of marching ; 
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and tebacco, and a sympathetic 
ear. They were bearers of bad 
news to their kinsmen in the 
Jebel al-Shargi. Seventy of 
the Hasenneh camels had been 
carried off by the Jebeliyyeh, 
a tribe of the Safa and the 
Haurfn slopes—‘“that such 
things should be, with the 
soldiery of the Government in 
possession of the Haurén!” 
groaned the Hasenneh shaikh, 
who would have been as quick 
to resent official interference if 
the fortunes of the raid had 
turned in his favour. 

We murmured our condol- 
enees: “Eh, by the truth! 
Life of Allah!” 

“They are all thieves,” 
ejaculated Muhammad, look- 
ing after our guests as they 
trailed away through the sleet 
with their long spears balanced 
over their shoulders. ‘‘ Mis- 
tress, how goes your clock? 
Does it mount or fall?” 

I pulled out my aneroid and 
tendered the comfortable assur- 
ance that it had risen since 
noon, upon which the Shaikh 
emitted a mollified grunt. He 
had been inclined in the morn- 
ing to doubt the wisdom of 
carrying such new-fangled con- 
trivances, which refused, when 
you consulted them, to return 
the polite reply demanded by 
Oriental usage. ‘She cannot 
make it go up or down,” urged 
the sheep-merchant, Muhiyy 
al-Din, when the Shaikh re- 
buked me because I had not 
answered “as we would an- 
swer: it will be well, please 
God.” 

The morning broke clear and 
sharply cold. The snow had 
melted, but a frost had set in 
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before dawn and turned the 
wet desert into a sheet of ice. 
We were a world of time in 
packing the frozen tents, with 
frozen fingers, and when we 
had loaded, our difficulties were 
not at an end, for the baggage- 
camels slipped and fell on the 
iced surface, to the imminent 
danger of their own bones 
(“Their legs are like soap!” 
wailed ’Abdullah) and of our 
possessions. To the end of our 
journey every battered cup or 
plate in our outfit was attri- 
buted by Fattah to the incom- 
petence of our first baggage 
animals, “ Effendim, see here. 
This was what the camels 
did, may God destroy their 
dwelling !” 

After an hour’s march the 
frost gave way under the sun 
to sticky mud—no better an 
alternative—and in another 
couple of hours we passed be- 
yond the zone of the snow-fall, 
which, but for the delays in 
leaving Dumair, we might have 

“Nasib, wallah!” 
“ A misfortune.” 

To the south of us lay a 
shallow lake, dry in summer, 
near to which, according to 
Kiepert, stood a ruin, Qasr al- 
Saigal by name. I got on to 
my mare and galloped down to 
see what it might be. We 
broke through the ice and slush 
of the marsh until we reached 
a small eminence upon which 
stood the foundations of an ob- 
long building, 8 by 14 metres 
in size, constructed of squared 
tufa blocks, with outer walls 
1} metres thick. It was divided 
into small rooms, but distin- 
guished by no architectural 
feature save a bevelled mould- 
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ing over a half-buried window, 
a moulding common in the 
Roman remains at Dumair. 
Most desolate as it was, a 
black stone heap by a frozen 
sea, bounded by sere and barren 
hills. Meantime my caravan 
was strung far away across 
the desert, and I hastened to 
join it, for the frequent mists, 
shreds of yesterday’s storm, 
which the cold wind drove over 
the plain, made it unwise to 
let the distance grow between 
us. We saw a few tents of the 
Agaidat, a base-born tribe 
with whom the Bedu will not 
intermarry, though they are 
rich in flocks and herds; but 
at sunset we pitched a solitary 
camp in a shallow valley well 
clothed with shih, ’"Eitha was 
its name, and the banks above 
our tents were called the Tulil 
es 84’i, Hills of the Messenger. 
The wind had dropped ; the sun 
set in a clear red glow, and as 
we pitched our tents a full 
moon swam up over the banks. 
The still night was disturbed 
only by the fears of my com- 
panions, who saw the mare, 
hobbled at Fattih’s tent-door, 
prick her ears and thought she 
had heard some stealthy ap- 
proach. Ali climbed to the 
top of the bank and shouted, 
“Come not near! we are sol- 
diers, English soldiers with 
consuls!” None save the 
empty desert listened to the 
warning, and the desert had 
seen the Greek pass and the 
Roman, and paid no heed to 
our vain deceit. I laughed next 
morning at their terrors, and 
the Shaikh answered testily, 
“ Mistress, the mare is a liar; 
she sees a stone in the night 
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and takes it for a man. But 
the dulil speaks truth, even in 
the darkness.” 

Whether my riding-camel 
added this high sense of ver- 
acity to her other virtues I had 
no opportunity of judging, but 
I could, if I chose, be as lengthy 
as a pre-Mohammadan poet in 
detailing the good qualities of 
which I was conscious. En- 
during she was, and gentle, 
fleet and sure-footed, yet it 
was disconcerting to find that 
I could not, when it came to an 
issue between us, induce her to 
do anything but that which 
the other camels were doing. 
When they stopped she stopped ; 
when they went on she went 
on too, and in the same direc- 
tion, unless I was prepared to 
face unceasing protests and 
struggles. I thought at first 
that my own skill was at fault, 
that I had not caught the right 
intonation for the “ikh-ikh” 
that should have brought her 
to her knees, and the “‘ wahhu- 
wahhu” that should have in- 
duced her to pause and graze, 
nor learnt how to deliver the 
light blow upon her neck with 
the switch that directs her 
course, or upon her shoulder 
with the heel that quickens her 
pace. But after studying the 
methods of native riders, bred 
in the camel saddle, I came 
to the conclusion that their 
authority was as_ strictly 
limited as mine. It is difficult 
to coerce a large animal with 
a halter and a switch. For- 
tunately her desires coincide 
for the most part with yours, 
She asks nothing better than 
to swing on hour after hour 
with her mates, while you take 
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your ease in the padded shedaéd 
and scan the landscape from 
that exalted seat. And the 
hours of journeying pass as 
softly as she passes over the 
waste with her light, cushioned 
step. One beside you sings, 
and the monotonous chant 
breaks the vast silences and 
dies away into silence; another 
tells a tale of death that lurks 
in the wilderness and the weary 
flight beforethat pursuer. Yet 
I remember neither monotony 
nor weariness, but only the 
even lurch of the camel’s 
stride, rocking the senses, and 
her small ears in front of me 
swaying with the same motion. 
The shadow that had lain be- 
hind crept under our feet and 
stretched out ahead of us, and 
the day’s march was over. 
But Fattfih, to whom mules 
and horses are as the breath 
of life, regarded the great 
beasts with a jealous dislike. 
He never learnt the camel 
speech ; he pulled at the halter 
until the dulfl’s bewildered 
head was twisted backwards 
upon her long neck, and he 
broke the cane, unfit for such 
usage, over her flanks. Him, 
indeed, she obeyed, yielding to 
overwhelming force, and won- 
dering, no doubt, what evil 
jinn had climbed upon her 
back. 

We were off before dawn in 
a hard, keen frost. Theoreti- 
cally we always started two 
hours before the sun rose, 80 
that, when we got into camp, 
there might still be some day- 
light during which the camels 
could pasture on the dry scrub ; 
but with a thermometer stand- 
ing at 26° our practice often 
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fell short of this ideal, and 
the Shaikh, who had been elo- 
quent while we were still in 
Damascus on the merits of 
early rising, changed his note 
in the frosty air. Yet among 
the most vivid memories of the 
journey is the singular beauty 
of these moonlit departures ; 
the frail Arab tents falling one 
by one, leaving the camp-fires 
blazing to the night; the dark 
masses of the kneeling camels ; 
the muffled figures binding up 
the loads, shaking the ice from 
the water-skins, or crouched 
over the hearth for a moment’s 
warmth before mounting. 
“Yallah, my children! are we 
ready?” cried the old Shaikh, 
and knocks the ashes out of 
his narghileh, So we pace 
out over the dim wilderness, 
Muhammad leading on his 
white dulfil. The eastern sky 
reddens and fades and brightens 
again, the moon pales, and in 
sudden splendour the sun leaps 
up over the rim of the world. 
To see with the eyes is good; 
but while I wondered and re- 
joiced, the traditions of a prim- 
eval nomadic existence, which 
lie deep in the blood, woke and 
closed round me, and unfamiliar 
things fell into the order of 
wonted custom. 

We passed quickly from the 
Ard al-’Eitha, the Land of 
’Kitha, into the ’Ard al-Hayyil. 
All the Syrian desert is divided 
into small districts, each of 
which, so far as I could observe, 
has its own drainage-system, 
for the one is separated from 
the other by a low water-part- 
ing. The ’Ard al-Saigal, over 
which we had travelled on the 
preceding day, is exceedingly 
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flat, and drains into the land- 
locked marsh of the Bahr al- 
Saigal. The ’Hitha is more 
hilly, if banks like the Tuldl 
al-S4’i can be called hills, and 
it drains to the south, We 
crossed two valleys which rise 
in the Jebel al-Sharqi; the 
first and smallest, W4di Kuhla 
wa Ada, is called after the hills 
from which it takes its source 
(Jebel Kubla is marked by 
Kiepert); the second is wider, 
Wadi al-Sabi’a Biyar, the 
Valley of the Seven Wells. 
These desert valleys, which 
were without exception dry 
when I saw them, are always 
shallow, though they are some- 
times a mile or more in width. 
The actual water -course, the 
ghadir, winds through their 
midst, and is filled only by ex- 
ceptionally heavy rain. Once, 
in Moab, I saw them flow. 
Over the ’Hitha the camel- 
track turned in and out, follow- 
ing the low ground for safety’s 
sake ; we did not keep to it, but 
cut straight across hill and 
valley. ’Ali, scanning the hard 
ground as we rode, presently 
discerned fresh hoof-marks of a 
mare—the very mare, wallah, 
whose evil-intentioned rider had 
disturbed our rest upon the 
previous night. The Shaikh 
triumphed : ‘“ Mistress, see you ! 
He would have fallen upon us 
if we had not scared him with 
our cries.” Herewith the soli- 
tary Rip Van Winkle of a 
robber vanished from our ken, 
with nothing but a stirring of 
the night breezes and a twig of 
broken thorn to bear witness 
to his existence. ‘Ali's powers 
of observation were (so it seemed 
to me) more credibly attested 
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when he pointed to his own 
latest track, the footsteps of his 
camel stamped deep into the 
earth or sliding out into what 
had been, when he passed, a 
slush of mud and snow; but, 
indeed, though I was very 
sceptical in the matter of the 
robber, I am slow to disbelieve 
the deciphering of Arab eyes, 
which from signs almost 
invisible read the tale of 
the desert. This was, if my 
recollection serves, the last 
day on which we saw the 
Jebel al-Shargi, and the white 
summits of the Jebel al-Wus- 
tani towering up behind them 
tothe N.W: All the water in 
the western desert dries up in 
summer, and the Seven Wells, 
which lay about an hour north 
of our path, were, said ‘Ali, 
already exhausted. Towards 
noon we crossed the Wadi al- 
Hayyil, and saw to the S.W. 
an ‘alama which marks the 
Huwiyé al-Hayyil. These, too, 
were said to be dry. We 
hoped to find water, of which 
we stood in need, on the edge 
of the ’Ard al- Murrah, the 
Bitter Land, at the Hawaya 
al-Murrah ; but when we came 
to the pools, lying near the 
track, we saw only trampled 
mud: some Arabs of the Fu- 
wa’rih —a tribe that has its 
summer quarters near Homs, 
had camped hard by; they 
had drunk most of the water 
and allowed their animals to 
foul what remained. The Arabs 
are amazingly careless of the 
scanty supply of rain - water. 
They neither clear out the 
pools nor prevent their flocks 
from defiling them; but when 
the water becomes too muddy 


to use, it is from God, and 
they must leave their pastur- 
ages and go elsewhere. We 
hunted round for an hour 
and found at length a muddy 
hole from which the Arab 
women had just drawn water, 
and there we filled a skin or 
two as best we might, for 
the women refused to sell us 
so much as a cupful. ‘We 
have young children,” they 
said, “that cry for water. 
What can you give us worth 
the taking?” With this de- 
lay we got no farther than 
the extreme limit of the 
Murrah, and camped in what 
Muhammad chose to call a 
hollow — no desert camp is 
pitched on high ground lest 
an enemy should see the fires 
—not far from some tents of 
the Beni Khalid, another tribe 
which has its headquarters 
near Homs. When the day’s 
journey was drawing to a 
close, the old Shaikh was ever 
anxious to halt. He would 
ride along the low winding 
valley, and pulling up before 
a curve in the bank he would 
exclaim: “Face of Allah! this 
room is fair.” “On, on, oh 
Shaikh,” ’Ali would reply, 
“the next room is fairer; 
there are more trees.” And 
with this we would push for- 
ward in search of a better 
afforested chamber. 

One of the lessons which I 
learn with difficulty is that a 
traveller with Beduin guides 
should leave as little as pos- 
sible to their discretion. ’Ali, 
as I came to know, showed 
no foresight in the choice of 
routes or in the division of 
the stages between pool and 
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pool; and even the ordering 
of the camp was open to a 
good deal of reform. On the 
latter head I took my first 
experience that evening. At 
dusk Shaikh Muhammad came 
hurrying to my tent. 

‘‘ Mistress,” said he, “a mis- 
fortune has happened.” 

“God forbid!” said I. 

“God keep you,” he replied. 
“ All your baggage camels have 
run away.” 

At this news I rose up in 
anger, and was not mollified 
to hear that the camels had 
been turned out to graze 
without even a boy to watch 
over them. Now it is com- 
mon knowledge that camels 
roaming from bush to bush 
frequently stray so far that 
they are never recovered by 
their owners. I mounted one 
man on my mare and de- 
spatched the others en foot in 
search of the va ts. 

An hour later the Shaikh 
returned. 

“Praise be to God,” said he, 
“ your camels have come back. 
Let us thank God.” 

We thanked God with a will, 
and it is certain that the camel 
drivers deserved none of the 
credit. But a dulil belonging 
to one of the sheep-merchants 
was never feund, and the un- 
happy merchant made the rest 
of the journey on foot. 

“Can you not hobble them,” 
said I to "Abdullah, “ or tether 
them ?” 

“No, wallah,” said he, “we 
cannot do that.” 

“And I can tell you,” I re- 
turned with some heat, “that a 
boy from one of our towns, who 
had never seen the desert, 
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would be wiser than you who 
have lived in it all your days.” 

“‘ God knows,” replied’ Abdul- 
lah. “We do as our fathers 
did, and God is He who knows 
what is best.” 

But there are decisions with 
which it is as well not to trouble 
the eternal Providence, and 
henceforth my camels did not 
pasture alone. 

This incident unloosed the 
tongue of my comrades to re- 
miniscence. Muhiyy al-Din had 
had a grim experience of the 
same sort when he was travel- 
ling from Kubeisah to Nejd for 
the purpose of buying lambs. 
“And beyond Shethatha we 
stopped at the tents of Ibn 
Hudhdhal; Effendim, you know 
the Shaikh of the Amarit ?” 

“Yes,” said I. “It is he 
who owns the palm garden near 
Kerbela.” 

“True, wallah! And one of 
his men went with us on a 
dulfil, for he had business in 
Nejd. We were five men on 
hajins.” 

Ido not think that there is 
any difference between a dulil 
and a hajin. Out of the im- 
mense camel vocabulary, the 
latter word is generally used in 
the Syrian desert for a riding- 
camel, 

“Now, when we had jour- 
neyed five days from the tents, 
we saw upon the ground the 
marks of a large company of 
hajin-riders, and the man of 
the Amarat feared lest they 
should be raiders, and we, too, 
were seized with fear. Call 
upon the Prophet!” sighed the 
Damascene. “The wilderness 
is full of terror. Therefore we 
hastened and rode through the 
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night. And at dawn we came 
to a well and drew water and 
lay down to rest, turning the 
camels loose, for there was good 
grass. And being wearied we 
slept, and when we woke the 
camels were gone, truth of 
Allah.” 

“God is merciful!” ejacu- 
lated the Shaikh. 

“Eh, wallah,” said Muhiyy 
al-Din. ‘‘ We climbed the hills 
and gazed about us, we searched 
and called. There was nothing 
save the earth and God. There- 
fore we took what food and 
water we could carry and left 
the loads in that place and went 
our way on foot. And at the 
end of the day we kneaded the 
water and flour into cakes, and 
ate and slept, putting our trust 
in God. Thus we travelled 
for three days, eating a few 
dates, but without water; and 
we quenched our thirst by suck- 
ing leaves of grass. Then, on 
the fourth day, we came to a 
deep well, and we threw a stone 
into it and heard the splash of 
water. But when we let down 
the water-skin the rope was too 
short, and we stood upon the 
brink burnt by thirst. Then I 
would have torn my cloak into 
strips, but the man of the 
Amarat perceived some great 
stones piled together, and lifting 
one of them we found another 
water-hole, not sodeep. Effen- 
dim, God is my witness, if we 
had not drunk then we should 
have perished.” 

“ Praise be to God,” said I. 

“You speak a true word,” 
said the sheep-merchant. “ And, 
look you, there were fresh sheep- 
droppings near that well, and 
a little farther we came to 
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houses of hair, and the Arabs 
treated us kindly and sent us 
on our way. God give them the 
reward.” 

“ And what happened to your 
hajins,” said Fattah. 

“Sir,” replied Muhiyy al- 
Din, ‘ many months afterwards 
I was walking in the streets of 
Damascus, and an Arab stopped 
me and cried, ‘Grace of Allah! 
youare alive?’ And I looked 
and saw that he was one of the 
men of Ibn Hudhdh4l. Then he 
said: ‘Your camels came to 
our tents led by the hajin of 
him who had gone with you. 
And when we saw them we 
said: There are the mounts 
of the Damascene; without 
doubt he has been taken and 
killed in a foray.’ And Ibn 
Hudhdhal returned to me the 
hajinat.” 

“ Let us thank God,” said I. 

“ Mistress,” said the Shaikh, 
“there was a man came up 
from Shethathaé and for a week 
he tasted no water, but quenched 
his thirst by sucking grass. 
Allah kerim ! when he reached 
Kubeisah his mouth had turned 
black. And I, too, have known 
hunger. For when I journeyed 
from Ghaz&zeh into Nejd there 
came with me twenty-five men 
of the AmarAt, and thinking to 
find tents near at hand we took 
with us but little store of dates. 
For fourteen days, wallah, we 
met no Arabs, and each day we 
ate four dates and no more. 
And once we caught a rabbit 
and divided it among us—call 
upon the Prophet! a rabbit 
among twenty-six men!” 

There is an ode written by 
the poet “Amir a hundred 
years before the Hijrah, in 
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which he describes the caravan 
leader setting forth into the 
wilderness, “laying on each of 
his train the burden of hunger 
and thirst.” But the Shaikh’s 
followers, like ’Amir’s caravan, 
had been born and trained to 
such adventure, and I turned 
in amazement to the town-bred 
sheep-merchant. 

“Qh, Muhiyy al-Din,” said 
I, “you know the desert foot 
by foot.” 

“No, wallah,” he replied. 
“T cannot guide over the 
smallest part of it, but how- 
ever often I may cross it, all 
seems the same to me, and one 
hillock like another.” 

“The townsfolk 
guide,” observed ’ Ali. 

I marvelled the more at the 
merchant’s boldness, in that 
he plunged year after year 
into what was always the 
void to him. “But you have 
crossed all deserts,” said I. 

“ Effendim, all; the Shamiy- 
yeh every year, and I have 
bought lambs in the Nefid 
(in central Arabia) and in the 
Jezireh (Mesopotamia) and 
from the Devil- Worshippers 
of the Jebel Sinjar. Such is 
our business.” 

‘“* How did you fare with the 
Devil-Worshippers?” I asked. 
“For I am much indebted to 
them.” 

“God keep you,” he replied. 
“They are not of the Beni al- 
Hilal, children of righteous- 
ness, yet they are good people 
though they have no Book. 
But you must not in their 
hearing say the name of the 
Devil. And once when I was 
with them I forgot and swore 
by the Shaitén, and they fell 
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upon me, shouting: ‘Ob pig! 
musulman! slay him!’ But I 
lifted my hands and cried, ‘I 
erred, I erred’; and they let 
me go. And afterwards he 
with whom I lodged told me 
to have no fear, for he would 
die before he would see me 
killed. So they regard hos- 
pitality. Each day a maiden 
brought me water that I 
might wash before the morn- 
ing prayer. And once I said 
to her in jest that I had no 
mind for washing or for 
prayer, and she ran to her 
people and cried out, ‘Muhiyy 
al-Din has seen the Melek 
Tas, the Angel Peacock!’ 
By this name they called the 
Devil whom they worship. 
Wallah! they thought that I 
had beheld him and turned 
from Islam. And one night 
as I sat with them they ques- 
tioned me concerning the 
Hajj. And I knew what it 
was they would learn. For 
on the third day of the 
pilgrimage we assemble in 
Meccah and throw stones at 
the Devil, as the Angel Gabriel 
(God reward and save him!) 
taught us. And I feared to 
answer, but’ when they pressed 
me I said that each man 
threw seven stones at the 
Melek Tas. But they said 
‘Muhiyy al-Din does not speak 
truth, for in all these centuries 
the stones would have grown 
into an immense mountain.’ 
But I said, ‘I take refuge in 
God! they are removed.’ Then 
they pondered and said, ‘Of a 
certainty it is the souls of our 
ancestors that carry these 
stones away !’” 

I was beginning to form a 
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pieture of Muhiyy al- Din’s 
commercial enterprises. Every 
year he goes to the shaikh 
with whom he deals, wherever 
he may be encamped, and with 
him he lodges for six weeks 
or more, buying lambs from 
all the tribe. The shaikh 
receives &@ commission of one 
piastre on every head of sheep, 
and a good mejideh a-piece 
more than other sellers for his 
own animals. 

“How many do you buy 
each year?” I asked. 

“Effendim, last year I bought 
1300 lambs and 40 camels; but 
this year will be a bad year, 
because of the cold. Many 
times I have taken with me a 
bag of 1100 Turkish pounds. 
And when the buying is over, 
the shaikh sends with me one 
of his men for guide. We take 
six camel-loads of water, and 
by that time the grass is green 
and the lambs pasture as they 
go. For we do not travel 
more than four hours a-day. 
In thirty-one days we reach 
Damascus, if God wills.” 

“Zahmeh!” said I, “It is 
trouble.” There is no way of 
saying in Arabic, “It is a 
bore.” 

“Eh wallah,” he replied. 
“But the master of the lambs 
rejoices when the spring herb- 
age is good. He sees them 
grow fat day by day, and 
reckons up the mejidehs they 
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will fetch in Damascus. And 
when we come from Nejd there 
is much sand and plentiful pas- 
ture. For in the sand the grass 
grows early after the winter 
rain, and withers early.” He 
spoke, no doubt, of the sand 
hillocks of the Nefad, north of 
Hayyil, which are warm and 
beneficent in winter, but in 
summer a deadly furnace, 

“Do you not fear to travel 
carrying so much money?” I 
asked. 

“What should we do?” he 
replied. “Once I met with 
raiders when I was riding with 
the Messenger. They were 
starving, for those that go on 
foray carry little food. And 
they took all we had to eat 
and nearly all the tobacco. 
And one put his hand into my 
breast and drew out a bag that 
held 1000 liras, but this he 
returned, saying, ‘We have no 
use for money ; food we need.’ 
Then the Messenger and I 
made all haste into Kubeisah, 
riding two days and a night. 
And we arrived hungry, may 
God be praised and exalted !” 

“Oh, Muhiyy al-Din,” said 
I, “the desert has no secret 
from you.” 

“ Lady,” he answered, “the 
whole desert is a secret to us.” 

No Bedu would have spoken 
thus, but neither would he have 
had Muhiyy al-Din’s under- 
standing of the world of men. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HOUR OF NEED. 


I THINK I had better begin 
by saying at once that I am 
only a subaltern, because then 
any one who takes the trouble 
to read this story will not ex- 
pect anything remarkable in 
the way of literary style. 
Everybody knows how extra- 
ordinarily stupid and unedu- 
cated the subaltern of the 
present day is. At least, it’s 
the fashion to say so. I’m 
not stating my opinion, you'll 
understand. 


My name is Alastair Hope 
Macgregor, but the fellows 
always eall me Tompkins, I 
suppose because I am rather 
@ commonplace-looking chap, 
red - headed and thickly made 
(fat, they’d tell you), and a 
commonplace name seems to 
suit me best; anyway, I don’t 
mind. 

I am laid up just now with 
a bad knee, one of the trans- 
port mules having kicked me 
about a week ago; and being 
lame has made me think of 
an exciting day we had some 
time ago, because I was lame 
then, too, only that was the 
other knee, and hockey. 

We were stationed then at 
N. bad, which isn’t a bad 
sort of little place for any one 
who is fond of shikar, but 
there’s not much else to recom- 
mend it, It’s red-hot in the 





hot weather, and none teo 
pleasant in the rains, and I 
don’t think I have ever seen 
anything uglier than the can- 
Just one long 


tonments. 


white road, with dusty prickly- 
pear hedges on each side, and 
behind the hedges a row of 
bungalows where the officers 
live. In the middle of the 
cantonment the road widens 
into a circle, and on the 
right hand there’s an en- 
closure called “The Gardens” 
(but I never saw any flowers 
in it, only a few stunted dusty 
shrubs), and opposite to it 
there’s a dejected - locking 
building which is the Club, 
where we met in the evening 
to play bridge and read the 
English papers. 

The Barracks are away to 
the left, and are just like all 
the other barracks all over 
India. N——bad is on the 
edge of a desert, so for eight 
months of the year there’s not 
a bit of anything green to be 
seen ; for the other four 
months it’s green enough, but 
then you go in terror of snakes. 
People hardly ever walk there 
—it’s too hot,—except back 
from the Club at night, and 
then your chowkidar (night- 
watchman) goes in front of 
you, tapping the hard high- 
road with his staff to frighten 
the snakes away. They are 
everywhere, and you never 
think of going into a room in 
the dark, or of picking up a 
bit of string or a stick without 
looking at it very carefully. 
You get snakes on the brain 
after you've been there for a 
few months. 

I suppose the whole of 
N——bad measures about two 
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miles, with the Gunners’ and 
Native Infantry messes at one 
end, and the British Infantry 
mess at the other. 

I lived in a little hovel of 
a bungalow about a mile from 
our mess, which was too far 
when I was on the sick list, 
for all my food got cold and 
my drink hot before they 
reached me. 

I remember well this day I 
want to write about, I was 
feeling so particularly bored 
and sick of everything (you 
know men do have a bad 
time in India when they’re 
ill, with no one but their 
“boy” to look after them). 
None of the fellows had been 
to see me that morning, and 
I was wondering what was 
happening in barracks to 
keep them, when I saw Johnny 
Grey coming into my com- 
pound. The Greys’ bungalow 
was next to mine, and Johnny 
was my skipper, and a rat- 
tling good fellow. He and Mrs 
Grey had been very good to 
me always, and especially all 
this time I’d been on the sick 
list. I used to hobble over 
there most evenings, for they 
didn’t go out much, not even 
to the Club, as they were so 
desperately hard up, they 
hadn’t got a pony and trap. 
Still, they always seemed 
very happy and _ contented, 
and I used to think if I ever 
married, I hoped my wife 
would be something like Mrs 
Grey. They had been mar- 
ried about five years then, 
and they had two children— 
Mollie, who was a great pal 
of mine, and always called 
me “uncle,” and a baby; but 
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I didn’t care much 
him. 

It was after he was bern 
that they got into difficulties : 
Mrs Grey had a bad illness, 
and they had a dreadful time 
with doctors and nurses, and 
she was sent to Bombay to 
see a specialist, and in the 
end Johnny told me he had 
to borrow six hundred rupees 
from the regimental Sowcar. 
It worried him terribly, poor 
chap, for up to then they 
had managed to keep clear of 
debt; but though he was a 
captain, five hundred rupees 
a-month (which was his pay), 
plus £100 a-year (which was 
all he had of his own) does 
not allow much margin when 
you come to pay off a debt 
of six hundred rupees with 
about 20 per cent interest 
tacked on to it. 

For the matter of that, we 
were most of us in debt too; 
but then we weren’t married, 
with a wife and two children 
depending on us, which just 
makes all the difference. 

Well, to return to this day 
in July when he walked into 
my verandah. I thought he 
looked rather off colour, and 
he just dropped into a long 
chair and said, ‘ Morning, 
Tompkins,” and then sat star- 
ing out at my garden, which, 
you can believe, wasn’t much 
to look at—although we were 
enjoying one of the green 
months. I noticed he had 
the company account - books 
under his arm; so I asked 
him what he was doing with 
them, and then he said 
abruptly, “Moore shot him- 
self this morning!” 
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“Moore shot himself!” I 


exclaimed, horrified. ‘“ Why 
did he do that?” And 
Johnny just tapped the books 
in a gloomy sort of fashion. 

“Was he much out?” I 
said. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. ‘As 
far as I can see, about five 
hundred and fifty rupees. It’s 
a bad business.” And it was. 

I was awfully sorry for 
Moore, poor fellow. He was 
the colour-sergeant of our 
company, and had always 
seemed a decent sort of young 
chap, and it gave me a bit of 
a shock to hear suddenly that 
he was dead. It was pretty 
ghastly, too, to think of the 
state of mind he must have 
been in before he came to the 
point of shooting himself. I 
knew Grey was feeling just 
as I did: that perhaps we 
could have pulled him out of 
the hole he had got into if we'd 
only had any inkling of what 
was going on. You get used 
to sudden deaths in India, but 
this was a bad case. Johnny 
told me all about it. There 
was a woman in it, of course; 
but I won’t go into all that 
here. The poor chap was 
dead, and there wasn’t any- 
thing that could be done for 
him now. I am sure neither 
of us even blamed him over- 
much; but it was a cruel bit 
of luck on Grey, who would 
have to pay up the money 
made away with, and prob- 
ably get dropped on into the 
bargain for not having looked 
after things better. It was a 
bad business, as I said before, 

“What will you do?” I 
asked presently. 
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“Do!” he said, “I tell you, 
Tompkins, I don’t know where 
to turn, The Sowcar won’t 
lend me anything more, or 
any other native. Since they 
heard that rumour of our 
being for home in the next 
reliefs, they have all grown 
d—d cautious. Of course I'll 
have to find it somehow, 
but I feel regularly beat 


at present. I’ve just been 
telling my wife,” he added 
miserably, ‘It’s dreadfully 
hard on her. We ought to 


send Mollie to the hills or home 
next hot weather, and this just 
makes that out of the question. 
I told her I’d try to borrow 
from Major Graham or Major 
White, but I hate the idea,” 
and he relapsed into silence 
and sat staring wretchedly in 
front of him. Poor chap; I 
was sorry for him, he was 
generally so cheerful, and now 
he looked regularly floored. 
We talked the whole matter 
round and round, and over and 
over, but look at it which way 
we would, we couldn’t find any 
way out, except by borrowing 
from one of the majors, and 
even then there was the paying 
back to be faced. Presently 
he said he must be going back 
to barracks, and he asked me 
to go over to his wife later, as 
he did not know when he'd 
get back, and he knew she 
would be moping by herself, 
and wondering what they were 
to do. You may be sure I 
thought of nothing else after 
he left me—but we were all 
hard up in the Berwicks, and 
as I said before, most of us 
juniors were in debt—or if not 
actually in the Sowcar’s hands, 
2R 
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could just carry on and no 
more. Positively the only 


person in the regiment I could 
think of who was likely to 
have a spare five hundred and 
fifty rupees was Mrs White. 
We knew Major White had 
married money, but then none 
of us cared much for her—and, 
though she really wasn’t a bad 
sort, of course Grey would 
never borrow from a woman, 
and the fact of the money 
being hers would put him off 
asking old White. That 
brought us down to Major 
Graham, and he had a wife 
and an expensive family at 
home, but still I felt pretty 
sure he would find the money 
somehow, or anyway tide mat- 
ters over until the Colonel 
came back from leave, and I 
made up my mind if Johnny 
didn’t ask him about it, I 
would. You see, I felt in a 
way it was my fault for going 
sick for so long. Johnny had 
being acting adjutant while 
Phillips was on leave — and 
running the company as well 
—and of course he had been 
obliged to trust Moore to keep 
things straight. 

When tea-time came I went 
over to the Greys’ bungalow 
as I had promised, and found 
Mrs Grey sitting in the ver- 
andah. Her eyes were red, 
and I saw she was a bit shaken 
up, which made me feel rather 
nervous. However, she looked 
quite pleased to see me, and I 
tried to pretend there was 
nothing much the matter. 
Mollie was running about the 
verandah: she’s a jolly littlekid, 
and she made us laugh as she 
stood between us at the tea- 
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table, turning her head from 
one to the other with her 
mouth open, like a hungry 
little bird, and saying “ Mum- 
mie, give tiny bit; Uncle, give 
tiny bit,” and then the ayah 
came out with the baby, and 
there was the usual business 
of settling Mollie and her 
Teddy bear into her pram, and 
starting off the procession. 
Afterwards Mrs Grey and I 
finished our tea in peace, and 
I felt we had tided over a 
rather difficult time. I sup- 
pose though she couldn’t keep 
off the subject which was in 
both our minds, for as soon as 
the servants had cleared away 
the tea-things, she said, 
“Johnny told you about his 
colour-sergeant, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, I’m dreadfully sorry. 
It’s shocking bad luck!” I 
mumbled. 

“ He’s so wretched about it,” 
she said. “It isn’t his fault a 
bit, and he’s been so good. He’s 
simply given up everything for 
me and the children, and I 
don’t see where we can cut 
down our expenses any more. 
He says he can’t borrow in the 
Bazaar, because of this rumour 
of our going home, and he'll 
have to ask Major White or 
Major Graham, and he does so 
hate that. If only it hadn't 
happened now; just when 
were at our lowest ebb.” 

It’s really very unlucky that 
women will worry so, when 
they, or their husbands, are in 
debt. Personally I’m so used 
to it I don’t think about it, 
unless now and then when 
there’s a move, and my duns 
get excited. They know, and 
I know, they’ll all be paid in 
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the end. They charge such 
enormous interest too, no one 
in his senses can be sorry for 
them, and Johnny was just 
like me before he married. 
“Don’t you worry your head, 
Mrs Grey, Johnny will manage 
all right,” I said cheerfully. 
“Major Graham will advance 
the money, and then Johnny 
will get an acting billet or 
something, and the rupees will 
come rolling in. Some one 
told me Phillips is thinking of 
leave, since he’s been engaged, 
and then Johnny will get the 
adjutancy, or there’s Maitland 
(he was our station staff-officer), 
I shouldn’t wonder if he'll 
go sick, he’s looking pretty 
bad these times.” Mrs Grey 
laughed a little. “You'll sug- 
gest I shall poison some one 
next,” she said—and then she 
sat silently sewing. She was 
always busy, either making 
things for the children, or 
worrying through piles of 
mending, and it was all very 
well to try to make her take a 
cheerful view of the matter, but 
I felt very sorry for her. She 
was one of those delicate-look- 
ing little things, with great 
swimming grey eyes and fair 
hair, with not much colour and 
frightfully thin, who you feel 
ought to have everything made 
easy for them. It must have 
been horrid for Grey that he 
couldn’t send her off to the 
hills when the other women 
went, or keep a pony-cart for 
her, but she was always so 
plucky and made the best of it. 
We all liked her, for she was 
quite a credit to the regiment, 
and although they had to 


pinch themselves dreadfully, 
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Johnny was always ready to 
subscribe to anything regi- 
mental. Generally Mrs Grey 
and I had plenty to talk about, 
but that afternoon it was uphill 
work, and for once it was 
rather a relief when we saw 
Mrs White driving up to the 
door. Mrs Grey murmured te 
me to keep her in play a 
moment, and dashed in to her 
room with the mending, and 
by the time I had got Mrs 
White into the verandah she 
was back again and looking 
quite herself. She had pow- 
dered her nose and done some- 
thing to her hair, I think. I 
felt rather amused, as I saw 
that it was evident Mrs 
White, who was provokingly 
prosperous, wasn’t going to be 
allowed to be sympathetic. I 
expect old White, who was 
quite a good old buster, though 
sometimes a little short in the 
mornings, had sent her along 
to see what they could do. 
She and Mrs Grey were such 
a contrast. Mrs Grey looked 
thin, and fine-drawn and cool, 
a regular mem-sahib, very 
plainly turned out, in white 
clothes that would stand even 
an Indian dhobie, and Mrs 
White was the plump-partridge 
type of woman, with a tightly 
fitting, Europe-made, regular 
garden-party frock, hair done 
elaborately by her maid, alto- 
gether quite out of place in an 
Indian verandah. She looked 
healthy and too warm, but she 
was quite well-meaning, only 
she really didn’t know the 
Greys well enough to help 
them. She had only been with 
the regiment for a few months, 
and that afternoon Mrs Grey 
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kept her at arm’s-length from 
the beginning, and they talked 
of everything under the sun 
except the matter they were 
both thinking of. It was quite 
interesting to watch, but I was 
sorry for Mrs White, whose 
intentions were excellent, only 
unluckily she was one of those 
tactless women who simply 
can’t do a kind thing nicely. 
After half an hour of it, seeing 
it was no use, she began to 
be a little hurt, and she was 
just struggling into her gloves 
preparatory to going to the 
Club (no one else wore gloves 
at that season), when round 
the corner of the house a very 
queer-looking native came to- 
wards us. 

I had been in India some 
time then and could generally 
place the fellows, but this man 
puzzled me. He was a fine- 
looking Mahomedan, in the 
prime of life, very fair for a 
native, with features of a 
strongly marked Jewish -type, 
and peculiarly piercing-looking 
eyes, not a bit like those of an 
ordinary native. Their eyes 
are generally soft and sleepy, 
rather like those of a stupid 
dog. He was dressed in a long 
and very gay coat of some sort 
of brocade, with the ordinary 
white trousers of his caste, and 
on his head he wore a small 
tight red fez. He might have 
been a superior sort of “box 
wallah,” which is what the 
gentry who wander round sell- 
ing things at our doors are 
called, only there was no sign 
of the attendant coolies with 
his goods piled on their heads ; 
the only thing this man carried 
was a large book carefully 
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wrapped up in a white cloth. 

e came right up to the 
verandah and salaamed to us 
all most correctly, but not a bit 
in a servile kind of way, and I 
asked him what he wanted. 
He said he was a fortune-teller, 
and could tell us “true” for- 
tunes. Mrs Grey’s assumed 
high spirits seemed to have 
deserted her the moment she 
had stopped fencing with Mrs 
White. She said she did not 
like that kind of thing, and 
asked me to send him away; 
but she said it quite nicely. 
She had been long enough in 
India to see he wasn’t just a 
coolie—though for the matter 
of that she treated coolies quite 
decently always. Mrs White, 
however, got excited at once, 
and this was the sort of way 
she talked— 

“Oh, Mrs Grey, don’t send 
the man away. How lovely! 
I must have my fortune told. 
Not, of course, that a common 
native like that could possibly 
tell a fortune, but just for fun, 
you know. Did you ever see 
such an extraordinary coat ? 
I believe it’s made of cretonne. 
Wouldn’t his kit make a good 
fancy dress. Just ask him 
how much he wants for tell- 
ing my fortune, Mr Macgregor ? 
Only I won’t believe a word 
of it—and tell him he can’t 
hold my hand.” She was, you 
see, rather a silly woman. 
Mrs Grey and I both tried to 
stop her, for I was not a bit 
sure the man didn’t understand 
English perfectly, and he was 
so fine-looking and superior. 
Not in the least “common,” as 
she had said. 

However, he seemed abso- 
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lutely impassive, and said he 
would tell her fortune for five 
rupees. 
“Five rupees!” she cried. 
“That's too much. Tell him 
I'll give two.” 

“Huzoor,” said the man 
very gravely and politely, 
—“Huzoor can look in my 
book, and can tell mem-sahib 
that I have told many of the 
Huzoors’ fortunes, and always 
they pay five rupees. My 
fortunes are not as the for- 
tunes of those who know 
nothing.” 

“You'll have to pay five 
rupees, I’m afraid, or go with- 
out, Mrs White,” I said, and 
of course she gave in at 
once. 

The fortune-teller held out 
his book and asked her to put 
her hand on it, and then his 
whole expression changed—his 
eyes got fixed and queer, and 
for quite a long time he didn’t 
say a word, and then he broke 
out in a queer, chanting voice. 
As far as I can remember, he 
began with a species of invo- 
cation to Earth and Air and 
Fire and Water, and then he 
spoke faster and faster, and 
all the time while I was trying 
to do interpreter Mrs White 
kept asking, “ What’s that? 
What did he mean then? Do 
tell him to speak slower.” 
But it was not a bit of use 
my telling him anything. He 
went on like a machine wound 
up to go for a certain time, 
but after all he didn’t tell her 
anything wonderful, and there 
was a good deal of patter and 
padding; but he said Major 
White would get command of 
the regiment in four years, 
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then that they would go across 
the Black Water, and there 
were some things I couldn’t 
translate to her, among them 
being the fact that she would 
be the happy mother of twins 
within the year. On _ the 
whole, it was a relief to me 
when the fellow stopped sud- 
denly—shut off, in fact, just as 
abruptly as he had begun. 
Mrs White was very dis- 
appointed; but, as he ex- 
plained, he couldn’t tell her 
things which he did not see, 
and, on the whole, it was 
perhaps lucky he hadn’t told 
her anything bad (unless you 
count the twins), for I could 
see he did not like her. When 
he turned to Mrs Grey his 
expression changed wonder- 
fully. He looked at her in 
the same queer, concentrated 
fashion, and asked again if he 
might tell her fortune—in fact, 
he said it was “ zuroor,” which 
means necessary. 

“Will the Huzoor speak 
unto the Cherisher of the 
Poor, and say that I have 
come from very far to tell 
her of that which must come,” 
he said earnestly to me; but 
Mrs Grey only smiled and 
shook her head, and said she 
hadn’t five rupees to give him. 
He got quite excited then, and 
said he did not want money. 
“But what I am told that 
must I speak. Let the Noble 
One but give her Slave a 
piece of silk wherewith to 
make a covering for his book, 
then can he speak.” 

He seemed most fearfully in 
earnest, and said a great deal 
more, and, as far as I under- 
stood, he was anxious to tell 
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Mrs Grey’s fortune for no- 
thing. Only to be quite safe and 
pukka it was correct for her to 
give him something. She still 
said she was not going to hear 
anything about the future, but 
she was quite willing to give 
him a bit of silk for his book, 
and I saw when I opened it 
that it had belonged to his 
father before him and was 
falling to pieces. It was full 
of “chits,” and, by Jove! 
some of them were quite ex- 
traordinary: several of them 
were signed by men I knew, 
and among those which were 
older were half a dozen cases 
in which a later “chit” had 
been given after an interval, 
often of five years or so, 
stating how the future, as 
foretold by Shah-u-din, had 
come to pass,—and these 
were carefully signed and 
dated. 

I should have liked a good 
hour with that remarkable 
book, but Mrs Grey came back 
just then with quite a smart 
bit of red silk. Shah-u-din (I 
may as well give him his name 
now) seemed quite pleased, and 
made a splendid salaam, almost 
touching the ground with his 
head; and before she could 
stop him he was off again in 
the same curious chanting 
voice in which he had told 
Mrs White’s fortune. 

“Now can I speak to the 
Graciousness. I will tell her 
of my dream, as she liketh 
not to hear of the future,” 
he said, and that was just 
like a native, for if his dream 
wasn’t of the future, I don’t 
know what was. 


“No, no,” cried Mrs Grey, 
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I won’t hear ”—but there was 
no holding him. 

“Qne moon ago,” he began, 
“T lay in the jungle many 
marches away from N——bad, 
and in my sleep I saw the 
Protector of the Poor, and with 
her was one who is unto her 
as the Sun and the Moon, 
Lord of all Joy. They walked 
together in a garden that was 
fair, fair with roses and jas- 
mine, and many sweet-smelling 
flowers. Great trees cast a 
pleasant shade, and I heard 
the singing of the bulbul and 
the sound of falling water. 
Then even as I gazed, my 
heart failed me with a fore- 
boding of change. It came 
like unto a mist that hangs 
over a poisoned swamp, when 
the sun hath set; and the song 
of the bulbul failed and the 
pleasant sound of the water 
ceased. And the mist that 
was evil grew and spread, 
though as yet it was but as a 
veil about the feet of the twain 
of them, and yet they saw it 
not at all; and it arose higher 
and grew darker and more 
heavy, @ trouble that spreadeth 
like a sore, ... and it twined 
and swept around them ever 
closer, and I was sore grieved. 
In my sleep I strove to arise, 
and I thought, when this sorrow 
that is evil hath reached to 
the hands of the Graciousness 
(for behold! she being but 
small and a woman, it would 
surely cover her hands before 
those of her lord), then will I 
ory out to warn her—and lo! 
it touched her hands and swept 
over them, so that they were 
blotted out, and I could not 
move or cry unto her. Then 
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said I, but surely will I ory 
aloud when it reacheth to her 
heart. And the trouble grew 
heavier and thicker, so that it 
seemed no longer like unto a 
mist, but was as the thickness 
of black clouds when the mon- 
soon is nigh, and the moon and 
the stars are as if they were 
not; and yet could I not 
move. And then said I, when 
it reacheth unto her lips, then 
verily will I break these bonds 
wherewith I am bound, and 
will save her. And now all 
grew dark, and the darkness 
was as the darkness of death, 
when they who die are yet 
young, and though in mine 
anguish I shook as one in an 
ague, yet could I do nought, 
and lo, even while my heart 
said ‘ Allah!’ it is too late, for 
the horror hath touched her 
lips! behold, did the Gracious- 
ness cry unto me, and even 
as she cried was I released 
from my bonds, and arose to 
save her... .” 

I have tried to write down, 
as well as I can remember, 
what Shah-u-din said, but I 
can’t hope to convey to you 
any idea of how impressive he 
was. Of course we were, all 
three of us, by way of not 
believing in the least in his 
powers, but all the same Mrs 
Grey looked pretty scared, and 
even Mrs White, who did not 
understand a word of Hindu- 
stani, had kept quiet for once. 
Naturally I tried not to show 
how impressed I really was, 
and of course when you put 
the thing into English, it does 
sound different and as if there 
wasn’t much in it. 

Shah-u-din, however, seemed 
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quite satisfied, he relapsed into 
his ordinary impassive manner 
and picked up. his book and 
was preparing to depart, when 
Mrs Grey stopped him by ask- 
ing what the dream meant? 
He looked puzzled. 

“Hath her Nobleness not un- 
derstood ?” he asked, seemingly 
rather disappointed. ‘Then 
can I not tell more—save that 
trouble is nigh. From far have 
I come, for many days have I 
journeyed, by day have the 
roads burnt my feet, by night 
have I lain in the jungle-places, 
but behold now is my journey 
ended, and yet there is time.” 
And while we were still staring 
at him he salaamed again and 
turned away, and just before 
he passed out of the light 
thrown by the lamp which 
hung in the porch, I saw the 
Greys’ old butler, a regular old 
heirloom of a fellow, who had 
been in Mrs Grey’s father’s 
service ages ago, meet him 
and greet him most ceremoni- 
ously. 

“There,” I exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, “he’s evidently a 
friend of that funny old ‘boy’ 
of yours. No doubt he’s been 
told all this business of Moore’s, 
and the company accounts,— 
that’s his ‘evil.’ That ex- 
plains everything, but he’s 
quite a clever chap —and 
knows how to make the 
most of his materials.” To 
tell the truth, seeing Mrs 
Grey’s scared face, and imagin- 
ing how Grey would pitch 
into me for having been such 
an ass as to allow the fellow 
to frighten her, I was glad 
enough to try to laugh the 
thing off. My attempt, how- 
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ever, was not very successful, 
and Mrs Grey brushed it aside 
at once, 

“IT can’t think what he 
means,” she said, “and how 
should I ‘call’ him? What 
could he mean by that?” 

“Oh, do tell me!” broke in 
Mrs White. “What did he 
say? You both look quite 
frightened—I am sure he gave 
Mrs Grey much more of a 
fortune than he did me, in 
spite of my five ru ‘ 

“Tt was all rubbish,” I said, 
getting up to go—for I felt I 
had better try to put an end 
to the business. “He told 
Mrs Grey a long yarn about 
seeing her in a garden, with 
her husband, and how a fog 
got up out of the ground and 
was smothering them, and 
then Mrs Grey called to him, 
and it was all right.” 

“Was that all,” said Mrs 
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White, obviously very much 
disappointed. “I thought it 
was something quite blood- 
curdling, like battle and 
murder and sudden death! 
Has Mr Macgregor told me 
properly ?” she added suddenly 
to Mrs Grey, who was still 
looking very thoughtful. 

“ Well—yes,” she said with 
an effort, “that is practically 
all—only it sounds so very 
different put that way.” 

“T don’t see there’s any- 
thing to be scared over, then,” 
said Mrs White briskly, as 
she got up to go. ‘You've 
not forgotten you're dining 
with me to-night?” she added 
to Mrs Grey as they shook 
hands, and, as I helped her 
into her buggy, she asked me 
if I would dine with her too. 
“We can talk over our ‘for- 
tunes,’”’ she called back cheer- 
fully as she drove away. 


PART II. 


In my regiment the officers’ 
wives had a friendly habit 
of dining together on guest 
nights when their husbands 
dined ‘at the mess, and, since 
I had been on the sick list, 
they had generally asked me 
to join them. There were only 
three ladies with us now— 
Mrs White, Mrs Gray, and 
Mrs Travers, wife of the senior 
captain. She and Mrs Grey 
were great friends, and I 
think they found Mrs White 
and her riches rather oppress- 
ive, and were glad to have 
me, as then we played bridge, 
and Mrs White wasn’t in it 
with the two of them at that. 


This was the first time the 
meeting had been at Mrs 
White’s, and I was interested 
in seeing how she would 
run things; besides, between 
Moore’s death and the fortune- 
telling incident, I felt very 
disinclined to settle down to 
a lonely evening in my bare 
little quarter. 

The Whites’ bungalow was 
quite near the mess, and as it 
was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and there were no signs 
of rain, we dined in the open. 

Mrs Travers had just arrived 
when I got there, and Mrs 
Grey came soon after, and I 
felt I was in luck, and didn’t 
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at all envy the other fellows 
dining in a stuffy mess-room. 
Mrs White’s dinner-table, with 
all her new wedding-presents, 
looked very nice, and it always 
amused me to listen to the talk 
on these occasions, the point of 
view of the officers’ wives and 
“the mess” being a very dif- 
ferent one. To-night, how- 
ever, a8 soon as we sat down, 
Mrs White began telling Mrs 
Travers about our séance of the 
afternoon, just the very subject 
I didn’t want discussed, partly 
because I don’t like things I 
can’t understand, and also 
because I thought Mrs Grey 
still looked rather worried. 
However, as ill-luck would 
have it, Mrs Travers was keen 
on anything that had to do 
with the mysterious and un- 
canny. She told some rather 
good stories about prophecies 
which had been fulfilled, and 
the three of them went hard at 
it with ghost stories and all 
sorts of rubbish until I nearly 
told Mrs Travers about the 
twins — which would have 
changed the subject in a 
hurry. After dinner we 
moved to other chairs, which 
the servants had set out on a 
dhurry (a carpet of sorts), and 
I didn’t even get my bridge, 
for the talk of spooks went on 
until I very nearly fell asleep, 
I was so tired of it. Still, it 
was pleasant enough sitting 
there, listening to the band, 
which we could hear quite 
plainly, the mess being so near, 
and when they had quite ex- 
hausted their stock of tales I 
drove Mrs Travers and Mrs 
Grey home. We dropped Mrs 
Travers first, and I thought 
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Mrs Grey must be very tired, 
for she hardly spoke all the rest 
of the way. I hoped she wasn’t 
worrying over Shah - u- din’s 
dream, but I couldn’t feel too 
sure, though I knew the topic 
of the evening had been bad 
for her, and it was for once 
quite a relief to be greeted by 
the healthy roar of her baby as 
I deposited her at her door. 
There’s something very ordin- 
ary and commonplace and 
natural in the sound of a baby 
crying. Not a child crying—I 
hate that. 

I am a very good sleeper, 
and that night was no excep- 
tion. It was 11.10 when I got 


into bed, and by 11.15 I was 
asleep—and I thought I had 
been asleep for hours, when I 
was awakened by some one 


passing my window carrying a 
light which flashed full in my 
eyes. My bed was drawn 
across one of the open windows 
to get all the air there was, so 
that I was practically in the 
verandah, and I was still only 
half awake when I heard Mrs 
Grey’s voice. “ Mr Macgregor 
—Mr Macgregor!” she called. 
“Are you awake? I want you 
to drive me to the mess.” Her 
voice sounded strained and 
high, and I could hear she 
was shaking violently, for she 
was leaning on my bedroom 
door, holding the handle, and 
it rattled in her grasp as she 
spoke. 

“What’s the matter? are 
the children ill?” I asked. 
“Go home, and I'll fetch the 
doctor——” 

‘No, no,” she called back. 
“Come quickly! I must go to 
the mess. It’s Johnny! Some- 
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thing terrible is happening. I 
know it is. Don’t ask what— 
but come quickly.” I could 
hear she was trying to restrain 
herself. She stood quiet for a 
moment and pulled herself to- 
gether and said, speaking more 
in her usual tones— 

“T know you think I am 
mad, but I must go—I have 
wakened your boy and they 
are getting the trap ready, and 
if you won’t come I shall drive 
it myself.” 

Well, of course I couldn’t let 
her do that, and by this time I 
had scrambled into some clothes 
and joined her on the verandah. 
She was still in the white 
muslin she had worn at dinner, 
and in the moonlight she looked 
whiter than ever, and her face 
seemed all eyes. 

“T am sorry to bother you,” 
she said, “but if I walked I 
should be too late.” 

“But what is it?” I asked 
(though all the time I felt sure 
it was just that wretched 
Shah-u-din’s dream). ‘“ Why 
do you want to go to the 
mess? What could be wrong 
with Johnny? I wish you 
would go home, and I'll drive 
up and fetch him.” 

“T don’t know why I want 
to go,” she said; “I was sure 
you would think me crazy, and 
I know Johnny will hate it, 
but I simply must go. I've 
been sitting in the verandah 
since you left me, and I’ve got 
the most horrible presentiment 
that there’s something very 
wrong with him. I'll prob- 
ably get myself dreadfully 
laughed at, but I can’t help 
that.” And just then my cart 


came round and I helped her 
in, and then she looked round, 
and I’m blessed if there wasn’t 
Shah-u-din waiting to come 
with us! 

“Now, Mrs Gray,” I said, 
“it’s too bad of you! I do 
really draw the line at him. 
What on earth do you want 
with this chap?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” 
she said, “but he must come. 
If there’s anything wrong I 
expect he’d be able to help. I 
don’t feel quite so sure there is, 
since I have been over here, 
but if I go home I shall just 
be as bad as ever.” 

And of course it ended in 
her getting her own way; but 
you may imagine the kind of 
idiot I felt, driving her up to 
the mess in the middle of the 
night, on such a fool’s errand, 
and with a regular Mumbo 
Jumbo of a chap on the back 
seat instead of the syce, and 
no reason to give for our jaunt 
except that the spirit had 
moved us. My pony was 
very nervous, too, and shied 
at everything on a moonlight 
night, and I didn’t half like 
having to let the syce run, but 
naturally there wasn’t room 
for him as well as Shah-u-din. 
After we had had three bad 
shies, and a determined jib, I 
had a presentiment too, and 
mine was that “the evil,” 
whatever it was, would upset 
us before we reached the mess ; 
and I should have liked very 
much to ask Shah-u-din’s 
opinion, only I had my hands 
too full to turn round to speak 
to him. I made up my mind I 
would leave Mrs Grey outside 
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the mess while I went in 
to reconnoitre, but when we 
turned in at the gate I saw 
that after all she had been 
quite right. Something very 
strange and unusual was hap- 
pening that night. You'll 
understand we faced the mess 
—and between us and the 
verandah there was a great 
round patch of rather long 
coarse grass, with the drive 
running round it. The ver- 
andah was brilliantly lighted 
up, and in a group on the 
steps stood my brother officers 
and their guests. They were 
all absolutely silent, most of 
their faces had a kind of fixed, 
intent look, and they were all 
staring at the figure of a man 
who was walking barefooted 
towards them through the 
long grass. 

Now I can’t of course tell 
you from my personal know- 
ledge what had happened in 
the mess that night, but I got 
Phillips, who is our adjutant, 
and who had come back from 
leave that evening, to tell me 
all the details, and as a matter 
of fact every one told me, they 
could talk of nothing else. 

It was not a big guest night, 
because many of the fellows 
were away on leave, but there 
were a couple of the Gunners, 
and Beaumont from the N.I. 
Regiment, and Fuller, the rail- 
way engineer. [Fuller is the 
only one of them who counts 
for my story. He was quite a 
good fellow, and very sporting, 
@ great chap for racing and 
betting, used to get a little 
noisy towards the end of the 
evening,—not that he drank, 
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but just that he did himself 
well. On this particular night 
he was a little more convivial 
than usual, because he was just 
back from the Lucknow Au- 
tumn Meeting, where his ponies 
had done uncommon well, and he 
had been lucky at the lotteries 
besides. He told Phillips he 
had cleared sixteen thousand 
rupees. A lot of money for a 
fellow whose pay is about a 
thousand rupees a month. I 
expect you can imagine the 
mess-dinner—the rather bare 
room, with all the regimental 
plate crammed on the table, 
the swinging punka, and the 
fellows all trying to be cheery 
and good company—which is a 
bit difficult when you have 
spent the day together and 
there’s nothing fresh to talk 
about. The band helped a little, 
as it played the latest musical 
comedies, but taken all round 
it was just the usual stale old 
affair, with nothing out of the 
common about it. 

As soon as dinner was over, 
Major White collected a four, 
and they went off to the card- 
room, where they settled down 
to bridge. Fuller, and Mait- 
land, who was his host, and 
the rest of the fellows played 
snookers. Johnny and Phillips 
sat in the verandah outside the 
billiard -room windows, and 
smokedin the darkness. Johnny 
had been lively enough all 
dinner-time, but of course he 
wasn’t feeling particularly 
cheerful, and naturally he and 
Phillips didn’t bother to talk. 
The snooker party were pretty 
noisy—Fuller making bets on 
everything under the sun, and 
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the other chaps taking him up ; 
so that every now and then their 
voices came out in a regular 
roar—all talking at once, and 
then there’d be a silence, while 
some one tried to do something 
impossible, and a shout of 
laughter when he failed; but 
Phillips was very sleepy (he'd 
been travelling all day) and 
wasn’t paying much attention 
to them, when Fuller’s voice 
speaking rather loudly, repeat- 
ing something he’d evidently 
said before, caught his ear. 

“You chaps all jeer at nig- 
gers” (which we didn’t as a 
matter of fact), “and think 
yourselves d—d fine fellows. 
But I'll bet you a thousand 
rupees to a hundred, there's 
not one of you would walk 
through that grass in front 
of the mess—with bare feet, 
and that’s what your shikaree 
does any day in the week. 
Full of snakes, you say ”— 
evidently turning to some ob- 
jector— “I’m not sayin’ it’s 
not—so’s the jungle. Twice 
when I was out last Thurs- 
day my shikaree jumped back, 
just in time and no more (I 
heard the cobra’s hiss), and 
even that didn’t put the little 
chap off; he wanted to go on, 
but I wasn’t for it,... and 
that’s why I say the native’s 
as good a man and better than 
the white man.” 

Phillips told me that an ex- 
clamation from Grey made him 
look round. Grey was sitting 
bolt upright, with his hands 
gripping the arms of his chair, 
and he turned to Phillips at 
once and said— 

“Did you hear that? A 


thousand rupees to a hundred ! 
That would square me up.” 
He looked sober enough, but 
still Phillips couldn’t believe he 
was taking it seriously, so he 
just said— 

“Rot! you know that grass 
is full of snakes. Maitland 
told me at dinner that he saw 
a cobra go in the other day, 
and I’m going to have it burnt 
out to-morrow—don’t you be an 
ass!” and settled himself to go 
to sleep again; but, by Jove! 
before he could stop him, 
Johnny had bounded up, mut- 
tering “‘a thousand rupees,” 
and was into the billiard-room. 
He walked right up to Fuller, 
who was lounging against the 
table, and said— 

“Did I hear you say you 
bet a thousand rupees to a 
hundred that no one would 
walk through the grass?” 

“ Certainly I did,” said Fuller, 
laughing. “A native would 
do it, of course—but I know 
jolly well a white man won't.” 

“Done with you,” says 
Johnny, and turned to Phillips 
who had followed him, and 
asked him to pull off his boots. 
Phillips naturally wouldn't, 
and you can imagine there was 
no end of a row—every one 
talking at once, Grey shout- 
ing for one of the mess servants 
to pull off his boots, and the 
chaps telling him not to be 
such an ass. Fuller was sorry 
enough, he is really quite a 
decent sort of fellow, and of 
course he never expected any 
one would take him up, still 
he couldn’t go back on his bet 
now, and, as for the rest of 
them, they were mostly newly 
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joined boys, who had no idea 
what the awful risk was. 
Phillips and Maitland knew 
well enough, and seeing they 
couldn’t stop Grey, Phillips 
slipped away to fetch Major 
White. The bridge room is 
some way off, in a little bunga- 
low in @ corner of the com- 
pound, and it took him a 
moment or two to get there— 
and then Major White tried to 
stop him speaking till the 
hand was played out. Of 
course Phillips went on just 
the same—but the Major’s 
head was so full of bridge, and 
he’s a bit deaf too, so that 
altogether it took time to 
make him understand that he 
was needed “ek dum” (at 
once). He ran right enough 
when he had grasped what 
was going on, but he was too 
late. Every one was in the 
verandah, and as he came out, 
with his hand up, shouting— 
“Stop this! Grey, don’t be 
such a d—d ass,” he saw 
Johnny right in the middle of 
the long grass, walking slowly 
and steadily towards the mess. 
And it was just then that I 
drove in with Mrs Grey and 
Shah-u-din on the back seat. 
It isn’t the sort of thing you 
ever forget, and I have only to 
shut my eyes to see it all now. 
It was one of those extraordin- 
arily bright moonlight nights 
you only get in the East, 
really almost as light as day 
—only everything looked white 
and grey, and without any 
colour. The officers in the 
verandah were all in white mess 
dress—in the middle was the 
Major, half-way down the 
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steps, with his hand still up 
and his mouth half open, just as 
he had stopped when he saw he 
was too late. Behind him was 
Phillips, looking very angry— 
which is the way he always 
gets when he’s worried. All 
the rest were just staring at 
Johnny, and behind them there 
was a pack of mess servants, 
come out to see what “the 
sahibs” were up to now. No 
one seemed to notice us, not 
even when Mrs Grey hurled 
herself out of the trap and ran 
towards Johnny, but even as 
she was running, I saw a black 
shape rear itself in the grass, 
and heard the hiss of a cobra 
about to strike,—a horrible 
sound, that once heard is never 
forgotten. Johnny leapt to 
one side, but the brute was too 
quick for him, and, through 
the grass, I saw it catch him 
just above the ankle. 

It was extraordinary how, 
when this awful thing hap- 
pened, every one was suddenly 
galvanised into life: a moment 
before, Johnny had seemed 
to be the enly living thing, 
and the rest were just as 
if they were made of stone. 
Now, in one moment, every- 
thing wasin confusion. Johnny 
certainly walked quietly on to 
the drive—where Mrs Grey 
met him, and clung cry- 
ing and sobbing to his arm. 
As for the others, Major White 
was shouting for brandy, and 
ordering some one to go for the 
doctor, and he and Phillips 
came running towards the 
Greys—while the other fellows, 
ong seared and shocked-look- 

stood helplessly in the 
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verandah. As for me—I could 
not with my bad knee get out 
of the cart until the syce 
came. Shah-u-din had got 
down before, and followed Mrs 
Grey, and he now stood a little 
apart. 

Johnny, I could see, looked 
very white; he sat down on 
the verandah steps, and Mrs 
Grey knelt on the gravel beside 
him, speaking to him. Major 
White and Phillips were there 
too, but I couldn’t hear what 
they said. It was perfectly 
awful to sit there doing nothing, 
knowing that the best fellow 
in the world was going to die 
before my eyes, though it 
wasn’t of my own feelings I 
thought, but of that poor little 
woman. It seemed so dread- 
ful, too, that we should all be 
there, looking on, as it were, 
and yet we could not go away 
and leave her alone with him. 
I suppose only a few seconds 
passed really, but it felt like 
hours ; and though it was a hot 
night, I give you my word I 
ran cold all over. It was so 
horrible. Then one of the sub- 
alterns ran up with a very 
white face and whispered to 
Phillips. I heard afterwards 
that he told him the doctor 
had been called away to the 
civil station ten miles off, and 
we all knew long before he 
could be fetched back Grey 
would be dead. Just then my 
syce ran up to the pony’s head, 
and I was able to get out of 
the trap. I stood hesitating, 
wondering what I could do, 
but the moment Shah-u-din 
saw I was moving, he came 
towards me. 


“ Sahib — Sahib,” he said, 
speaking in an agitated whis- 
per, “if the Huzoors wait for 
the Dokitor Sahib it will be 
too late. I can cure cobra bite, 
Many times have I saved the 
black men, and I can save the 
white Sahib too. Only see. 
It is true talk, not lies.” 

I could see the man was in 
earnest, but it was impossible 
to believe him. I knew there 
was no known cure for cobra- 
bite, and it seemed so fearfully 
cruel to raise false hopes. The 
Major and Phillips had moved 
some paces away from the 
Greys. I could just see 
Johnny’s face, but Mrs Grey’s 
back was towards me. I could 
hear an occasional sob; I 
couldn’t help hearing it, though 
I tried not to, everything was 
so still; but mostly she seemed 
to be talking, urging something 
on him. Of course I didn’t 
stare, but I couldn’t help see- 
ing. After all, I thought, 
why shouldn’t Shah-u-din see 
what he could do? It was 
absolutely the only chance ; but 
it seemed so cruel to disturb 
the Greys if it was all for 
nothing. 

“Sahib, it will soon be too 
late,” Shah-u-din urged, at my 
side, and I could see he looked 
very anxious. The moon went 
behind a cloud just then, and 
the slight darkness made me 
think of the dream he had told 
us only that afternoon, which 
now seemed ages ago. Mrs 
Grey must have remembered it 
too, for she sprang to her 
feet and faced round, calling 
shrilly— 

“ Shah-u-din ! Shah-u-din!” 
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He did not waste a moment, 
but ran eagerly towards her, 
and knelt down beside Johnny. 

‘ Huzoor, in a few moments 
Sahib will be cured,” he said 
reassuringly, and his tone was 
so confident that I felt at once 
he really believed what he said. 
The whole affair was so extra- 
ordinary. His dream, Mrs 
Grey’s presentiment of trouble, 
the horrible scene, with Johnny 
risking his life. It was all a 
kind of nightmare, and after 
it nothing could have surprised 
me much. 

Shah-u-din took charge from 
that moment. He had made 
one of the servants bring him 
a glass of water before, and 
into that he now put a small 
flat grey stone, something like 
pumice-stone, and quite smooth, 
as though it had been con- 
stantly used. As soon as it 
was thoroughly wet he took it 
out, and passed it over the spot 
where the cobra had bitten. 
I own to a feeling of most 
horrible disappointment here. 
I could with pleasure have 
throttled the man for raising 
our hopes, for what appeared 
to be a piece of childish super- 
stition ; but at the second pass 
the stone clung to the wound, 
just as if it had been attracted 
to it; and Shah-u-din stood up, 
looking completely satisfied. 

“ All is well,” he said; ‘the 
snake-stone draweth the poison 
from the veins of the Sahib.” 

And the odd thing is that 
he was absolutely correct. 
After a time the stone fell off, 
its work done. Shah-u-din 
put it in water again, and this 
time the water changed colour 
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and became opaque, something 
like milk. We all saw it— 
presently Johnny, though he 
looked rather shaken, said he 
felt perfectly well—and you 
can imagine the excitement 
and the talking and congrat- 
ulations, we were all so worked 
up, and in the middle of the 
confusion Shah-u-din must 
have slipped away, for when 
we looked for him he was 
nowhere to be found. We 
thought he had gone back to 
the Greys’ compound, but the 
next morning when they sent 
for him the old Bearer ex- 
plained he had gone “ No man 
knew whither.” He indeed 
disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come, and none of us have 
ever set eyes on him, or his 
wonderful snake-stone, from 
that day to this. The Greys 
were terribly vexed, as they 
naturally wished to reward 
him, but the Bearer explained 
that Shah-u-din could take no 
money from them—for “were 
not he, and all his house, bound 
by a vow to serve all of the 
house of General Grey Sahib, 
since the old bad days when 
the General had saved the life 
of Shah-u-din’s father, when 
the knife was even at his 
throat.” 

It was all very mysterious, 
but we had to make the best 
of it, as we couldn’t get any- 
thing more out of the old chap. 
I have never seen another 
snake-stone, but I’m told they 
are well known in South Africa 
—where they are the most 
cherished possession in many 
an old Boer family. A Boer 
will part with most things for 
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“filthy lucre,” but no induce- 
ment is great enough to induee 
him to sell his snake-stone, for 
it may well mean life or death— 
at least, that is what he thinks. 
When we told our doctor about 
it he was very provoking, and 
scoffed like anything, and noth- 
ing any of us could say would 
ever make him own he believed 
in snake-stone, He declares 
that the cobra that bit Grey 
must have been either a young 
one with undeveloped poison 
fangs, or, if full-grown, that it 
had expended its poison on 
some animal. It is ne good 
pointing out how ill Grey 
looked. He just laughs and 
says he wishes he had been 
there. He could have worked 
@ miraculous cure just as well 
as any fortune-teller. Of 
course he can’t explain Shah- 
u-din’s dream,—that he puts 
down to coincidence; and as 


neither party can convince the 
other, we have had to leave it 
at that— among the many 
queer things that can’t be 
explained. 

Fuller sent over the thou- 
sand rupees the next morning, 
with an abject note, saying he 
would never dare to face Mrs 
Grey again, and as a matter 
of fact she has never forgiven 
him, though Johnny was really 
quite as much to blame. 

The Greys have been quite 
prosperous since. He got the 
Adjutancy soon after, and now 
he is doing two years at the 
Quetta Staff College, which is 
sure to mean well-paid staff 
billets. I think that’s all I 
have to tell, except that the 
White boys are generally called 
“The Heavenly Twins,” be- 
cause they are the biggest 
little demons unhung. 

A. M. Scort-MoncRIzEFF. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF A WAR. 


Il.—LETTERS 


THE harbour of Rye has 
been steadily silting up for 
four hundred years and more, 
just as its neighbour, Dunge- 
ness, has been pushing out 
farther and farther into 
the world. The basin which 
once rang with the chime 
of shipwrights’ hammers and 
the cries of stevedores and 
mariners is now a waste of 
mud and weeds, where rotting 
perches and rotting boats keep 
company with the sandpipers 
and gulls. A shadow of a 
coasting trade subsists, but 
vessels drawing more than 
twelve feet cannot enter, and 
even these are left on the mud 
in the channel itself at low 
water. But in 1700 the port 
had not sunk so low as this. 
The coasting and fishing trade 
which it supported was still 
considerable; and it was of 
yet greater value, for all its 
difficult entrance, as a harbour 
of refuge. There was no other 
in the long stretch of coast 
from the Downs to Beachy 
Head. Dover, Folkestone, and 
Hastings were then mere open 
roadsteads ; and the westward- 
bound vessel which was driven, 
by stress of weather or the 
enemy’s privateers, to seek 
some shelter, must make the 
narrow channel of Rye or else 
hold on for Cuckmere or the 
Newhaven river, forty sea- 
miles away. The town of 
Rye was surrounded by an 
old wall, but it lay some way 
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inland from the harbour; and 
the only show of protection 
provided for the latter was 
Henry VIIL’s ruined eastle of 
Camber. 

On the 17th of August 1710 
the Mayor of Rye wrote to 
Admiral Aylmer, then lying 
at St Helens, as follows :— 


“This comes in behalfe of the 
poor Fishermen of Rye, who have 
not been able to get bread for their 
families since a Reprizall hath 
been made on the French Fisher- 
men ; we not being able to obtain 
a Convoy for them and the 
Privateers lying continually in 
the Bay, that they lye from week’s- 
end to week’s-end, and without 
ever going to sea. Dover, Fowl- 
ston and Hastings have Forts and 
Castles to resort to, but Rye being 
a Tydal Harbour, and lying deeply 
embayed, we are the most ex 
of any on the Coast ; which o . on 
us to beg your Honour will send us 
a small ship, one of 8, 10 or 12 = 
is better for us than a bigger ship ; 
and if it be not possible to obtain 
one to be a standing Searen we 
Prrawic' to ost tas” Wouis Wat go 

see the go 
to Yarmouth safe towards that 
lace; they ign to sail from 

e the last of August or the first 
of September.” 


Thus far the Mayor of Rye. 
A frigate may have been sent 
for the Yarmouth boats; but 
it ‘does not appear that the 
poor fishermen of Rye ever 
got their standing convoy. 
Indeed, as we shall see, there 
was not a port or a roadstead 
in the kingdom that did not 


need one. We can fortunately 
consult a more ciroumstantial 
28 
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detail of the state of affairs at 
Rye: a detail which may be 
taken as characteristic of the 
manner in which the shipping 
was held up all round the 
coast of England “from 
week’s-end to week’s-end,” as 
the mayor affirmed. It is a 
fragment, apparently, of a 
ship’s log or a  captain’s 
journal; but as it was very 
carelessly inserted in (or copied 
from) a petition with regard 
to this grievance addressed to 
the Admiralty Commissioners 
by certain Sussex merchants, 
the names of ship and captain 
have been lost. The time was 
the autumn of 1706 or 1707. 
The vessel was ready to sail 
by the middle of October, if 
not before, but was delayed 
indefinitely by the following 
cogent reasons. 

On the 15th of October (the 
master records), when he de- 
sired to put to sea, there were 
two privateers and a snow off 
the harbour. On the 17th the 
privateers were still there. On 
the 22nd, two ships (perhaps 
the same) of thirty guns were 
lying within three miles of the 
shore. On the 24th, four French 
men-of-war were at anchor 
within sight of the town. On 
the 28th a fleet passed by which 
he could have joined, but “ there 
lay three French privateers be- 
twixt them and him, and seven 
in sight, some off the harbour 
and some to the westward.” 
On the 30th a Dutch dogger 
was chased inshore by several 


‘ gail, and narrowly escaped. 
On the 5th of November there 
arrived a sloop from Lisbon, 
which, after having been 
boarded and plundered by 


several privateers in the Chan- 
nel, had since seen three more 
off the Isle of Wight, three off 
Beachy Head, and five or six 
others watching Rye itself. 
On the 8th, the master writes: 
“There are now in sight six 
sail of French and a sloop. 
Three lie under fair lee [Fair- 
light, to the W. of Rye], the 
other three off the Ness [ Dunge- 
ness}, and the sloop is come to 
an anchor within a mile of the 
harbour, right in the Chan- 
nel... .” 

With this the fragment ends, 
It is likely (considering the 
season) that on the days not 
specified there was bad weather, 
which, while it might drive the 
privateers off-shore, would also 
prevent the ships in harbour 
putting to sea. At any rate, 
here we have an English port, 
midway between our two prin- 
cipal naval stations, as effectu- 
ally blockaded by a few priva- 
teers as were any of the French 
naval bases by the whole Eng- 
lish fleet a hundred years later ; 
and this only a decade after 
La Hogue, only two or three 
years after the capture of 
Gibraltar, at a time when 
Marlborough was in the full 
tide of success on the Con- 
tinent, when France was almost 
prostrate, and when the English 
fleet should have possessed (and 
technically did possess) undis- 
puted command of the Chan- 
nel. Nor was the evil either 
local or transient. It was 
widespread and _ perpetual. 
We really have no reason for 
supposing that, without the 
aid of a miracle, the blockaded 
ship at Rye ever got to sea at 
all; and what Rye was suffer- 
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ing @ hundred other ports were 
suffering too, 

The adventures of the Lisbon 
sloop, mentioned above, indi- 
cate the systematic manner in 
which the privateers patrolled 
the Channel. We hear of 
other merchantmen who were 
boarded no fewer than twelve 
times in one day. A general 
watch was maintained when- 
ever possible outside most of 
the harbours; but, as_ this 
would not be infallible, regular 
squadrons were usually also to 
be found farther out to sea, 
where they could either pick 
up such craft as escaped the 
inshore guard or intercept the 
homeward bound convoys or 
single vessels from the west- 
ward. The natural cruising 
grounds of these squadrons 
will occur readily to every one 
who remembers the conforma- 
tion of the south coast of Eng- 
land. That coast is divided at 
very regular intervals by a 
series of promontories, which 
offer to blockading ships or 
flotillas excellent points for 
observation and co-operation. 
It was, therefore, off the Lizard, 
the Start, Portland, the Isle of 
Wight, Beachy Head, and 
Dungeness that the privateers 
were to be encountered in the 
greatest force. 

The impudence with which 
they lay off the Isle of Wight, 
and looked into St Helens at 
a time when-the whole Channel 
Fleet was lying there, was pecu- 
liarly exasperating. But in 
that age there were few regular 
men-of-war capable of over- 
taking a well-built privateer. 
The frigate, as we know her, 
did not exist; and brigs and 
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sloops were, for the most part, 
clumsycraft. Moreover, French 
ships were uniformly better 
built and better sailers than 
English ships: insomuch that _ 
for another century most of 
the reforms adopted in our 
yards were taken from the 
enemy ; and the French, under 
the influence of Bart, Duguay- 
Trouin, and others, had taken 
up privateering as a serious 
and profitable department of 
war, while we were content to 
leave it in the hands of a few 
independent merchants. And, 
just as our best ships of the 
line were usually those we had 
taken in action, so those of our 
cruisers which were most suc- 
cessful in capturing French 
Letters of Marque had usually 
at one time been French Letters 
of Marque themselves. 

Off Beachy Head there was 
generally quite a large squad- 
ron cruising or lying at anchor. 
During the autumn of 1707, 
from eight to sixteen ships, 
some of them mounting thirty 
guns, were lying in sight of 
Eastbourne for five weeks on 
end. In October they drove 
ashore the Elisabeth galley. 
In November the ship Notre 
Concord, Georges Guillaume, 
master (perhaps from the Chan- 
nel Islands), was chased by no 
fewer than seven of them. 
Guillaume was _ eventually 
obliged to run his ship on the 
beach near Pevensey; but, 
having temporarily disabled 
her, he made all speed to the 
village for assistance. <A 
number of men with muskets 
and sporting guns came back 
to the shore with him and 
opened fire on the nearest 
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privateer ; whereupon the latter 
dropped anchor and returned 
the compliment with her big 
guns, throwing round-shot half 
a mile inland. She lay there 
for several days, and Guillaume, 
having seen no English man- 
of-war in all this time, was at 
length obliged to leave his ship 
and make his way to London 
by land. 

In September of the previous 
year the Union frigate, 380 
tons, of Shoreham, had a lucky 
escape from some of these same 
gentry. She was laden with 
several hundred quarters of 
wheat for the ships at Spit- 
head ; but the authorities either 
could not or would not provide 
her with a convoy; and having 
waited six months on this ac- 
count, and her cargo being in 
danger of perishing, she at 
length put to sea alone. She 
was barely clear of Shoreham 
when three large privateers 
hove in sight and gave chase, 
She put about at once, but 
. finding she could not make the 
narrow entrance of the harbour 
again, held on for the village of 
Brighthelmstone, where there 
was a battery of guns on the 
cliff. As it turned out, the 
guns were out of order, and 
there was no powder; but the 
wind fortunately freshening, 
the privateers found themselves 
dangerously near a lee shore 
and were forced to stand out to 
sea. As they were still between 
the Union frigate and Ports- 
mouth, the ship continued her 
flight up Channel. By dawn 
she was off Beachy Head. Here 
she encountered several more 
Letters of Marque; but she 
seems to have been a speedy 
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vessel, for she managed to run 
in under the guns of Hastings, 
where she found a tender con- 
taining a hundred pressed men, 
which did not dare stir out 
either to the Downs or Ports- 
mouth, for fear of the priva- 
teers. Her trials, however, 
were now at an end. A few 
days later a large fleet of mer- 
chantmen came down Channel 
under escort; and ship and 
tender joined them and pro- 
ceeded to Spithead. 

These privateers displayed at 
times extraordinary audacity. 
In 1706 Captain Coningsby 
Norbury, with the Lark, a fifth- 
rate, and the Medway’s Prize, 
was convoying a number of 
naval storeships from the Nore 
to the Downs, no very terrible 
voyage. He anchored for the 
night off Margate, where he 
found another man-of-war, the 
Sapphire. The convoy seems 
to have lain close inshore, 
with the men-of-war a mile 
outside. At one in the morning 
a small French privateer, of 
eight guns and seventy or 
eighty men, slipped past the 
latter and captured the Unity 
hoy. Being unable for some 
reason to take her out at once, 
she stood by her all night. 
Norbury, who heard firing in 
the dark, sent a boat to inves- 
tigate, but failed apparently 
to discover what was amiss. 
At dawn, the privateer being 
observed alongside her prize, 
the Lark weighed at once and 
stood towards her; but the 
Frenchman, abandoning the 
hoy, made her escape. 

About the same time another 
Letter of Marque actually sailed 
right up the Arun, past Little- 
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hampton, to Arundel itself. 
Here she captured and carried 
off a ship which was lying 
alongside the quay, several 
persons who came to the rescue 
being killed and wounded. Yet 
another attacked the Lyme, a 
32-gun ship, fought her for 
three hours, and disabled her. 
The Lyme’s captain and another 
were killed, and sixteen woun- 
ded. Indeed, many of these 
small, independent Letters of 
Marque (as distinguished from 
the regular squadrons which 
naval commodores and admirals 
led out of Dunkirk) were a 
match for English men-of-war 
of their own size; and, if they 
could escape no other way, 
they were not afraid to try 
their fortune with ships of 
greatly superior force. A 
privateer of 36 guns made a 
magnificent resistance of some 
hours when attacked by Ozford, 
a third-rate of 70 guns. 

The privateers were closely 
allied to the smugglers; and 
the latter, again, were hand in 
glove with the Jacobites. This 
combination constituted a 
serious danger. Happily for 
us, the strength of the Jacob- 
ites lay in the North of Eng- 
land; for the South coast, 
within a few hours’ sail of 
France, was without any or- 
ganised means of defence be- 
yond the militia and a few 
useless batteries; and there 
were a dozen places where 
troops could (and doubtless 
would) have been thrown ashore 
had there been any reasonable 
prospect of a rising to support 
them. Such a place was Cuck- 
mere Haven, which at one time 
promised to become an im- 
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portant harbour. “A great 
force,” it was said, “might 
easily be landed there.” As it 
was, French sloops used to 
come and go almost daily in 
fair weather, with Jacobite 
correspondence among their 
smuggled In Septem- 
ber 1703 one John Joblin, of 
Seaford, found buried under 
the turf on the cliffs between 
that place and Cuckmere a tin 
box containing treasonable cor- 
respondence for France. Asa 
result of this an old gentleman 
from London was shortly after 
arrested in Seaford, when more 
letters were found on his per- 
son, But the great plague spot 
at this time was Romney Marsh. 
In this isolated waste dwelt an 
amphibious population — one 
part fishermen, one part shep- 
herds, ten parts smugglers and 
thieves—who might as well 
have been living in Turkey for 
all the control the local magis- 
trates cared or were able to 
exercise over them. They would 
certainly have paid as much 
attention to the Sultan’s firman 
as to the king’s writ, unless 
the latter were backed by a 
company of foot. The smug- 
gling stories of the Marsb are 
become as classical as those 
of Polperro. French privateer- 
smugglers used to land of nights 
fifty or sixty men carrying fire- 
arms, who would take away a 
hundred packs of wool at a 
time under the very eyes of the 
king’s officers. In such con- 
genial surroundings the Jacob- 
ites had established a regular 
system of posts and meeting- 
places and refuges. Here lived 
Hunt, whose famous cottage 
harboured so many men with a 
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price upon their heads; here 
lived the publican of Lydd, 
whose treachery was said to 
have caused the defeat of Tor- 
rington off Beachy Head. Here 
passed to and fro a continuous 
stream of conspirators: Berwick 
and Fenwick, Barclay and his 
assassins, non-jurors and non- 
compounders, bankrupt bullies 
and fanatical priests. Through- 
out the early part of these wars 
@ service as regular as the 
Dutch mail was maintained be- 
tween Calais and the Marsh; 
and by it were carried the 
letters of Marlborough and 
Russell, of Melfort and James. 
The Jacobites’ acquaintance 
with natural phenomena was 
probably neither profound nor 
extensive ; but had some philo- 
sopher among them discovered 
that Dungeness was advancing 
towards France by so many 
feet every year, he might have 
inferred that it was necessarily 
urged forward by the impulse 
of the many faithful and un- 
scrupulous hearts which, from 
the peninsula behind it, beat in 
unison for the most foolish and 
intractable of kings. 

So the world went along the 
South coast in those days. 
And as for the privateers, it 
was the same all up the East 
coast also. Notwithstanding 
that warships were passing 
every hour between Chatham, 
the Nore, and the Downs, the 
estuary of the Thames was in- 
fested with Letters of Marque. 
We have already seen how 
cavalierly Captain Norbury 
was treated at Margate. 
About the same time Rams- 
gate harbour was blocked up by 
@ privateer which went ashore 
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there. A little later, in 1702, 
“the farmers, fishermen, hoy- 
men, and others of Herne,” 
begged to be supplied during 
the war with ten guns and a 
suitable proportion of powder 
as a protection to the bay, the 
weapons to be kept in proper 
order at their own expense 
until the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. In the same year the 
Marlborough packet, with the 
Dutch mails, was attacked by 
a privateer off the Essex 
coast. She fought her for 
four hours and escaped, but 
was so nearly taken that the 
mails had to be thrown over- 
board. In August 1707 
Captain Seth Jermy, in the 
Nightingale of 24 guns, con- 
voying some colliers and others 
from the Tyne to the Thames, 
fought his famous fight with 
the six Dunkirk galleys, which, 
under the direction of an 
English renegade named 
Smith, had set out to make 
a raid on Harwich. Again, 
Sir Isaac Rebow, whom we 
have already met, while com- 
plaining of the number of small 
privateers of about 50 tons 
which harassed the _ coast, 
“frightening vessels ashore,” 
records another gallant little 
action. The Colchester Mer- 
chant, a pink of 200 tons and 8 
guns, commanded by Captain 
Beal, of Wivenhoe, was at- 
tacked by a privateer manned 
by about thirty men. The 
crew of the Colchester Merchant 
only numbered nine; but on 
being pursued Beal came to 
anchor and told his men not to 
deliver up the ship so long as 
he was alive, as “ he had rather 
sink or burn than be taken.” 
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The privateer ran alongside 
and about a dozen men boarded 
the pink, but most of them 
were killed or wounded with 
small-arm fire. They boarded 
a second time, and took the 
round-house, with two men in 
it; and a second time they 
were beaten off with great loss. 
They had now had enough; 
but as they drew away Beal 
ran to his cabin window with a 
musket and shot the privateer 
captain dead. It was esti- 
mated that the Frenchman lost 
quite twenty-five killed and 
wounded out of her crew of 
thirty. 

It is both impossible and 
unnecessary in so slight a 
sketch as this to continue 
enumerating these episodes, 
They are doubtless familiar in 
kind to many people. What 
is less generally appreciated 
is the magnitude of the evil. 
Before we have done we must 
touch upon another and a so- 
called larger issue involved ; 
but we are dealing for the 
moment only with the suffer- 
ing inflicted upon tens of 
thousands of small people by 
this vast predatory warfare. 
What an outery would be 
raised to-day if an enemy’s 
cruiser, appearing for half an 
hour off some South coast 
watering - place, should scare 
the golfers from their greens 
and the half-crown trippers 
from their cock-shies and pier- 
rots! What a wail would 
arise —even as it arose two 
hundred years ago—from the 
merchants whose dividends 
were suddenly halved by the 
exploits of some commerce de- 
stroyer! But to these people 
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who lived round the coast 
during all the wars of William 
and Anne and the four Georges 
this menace meant more than 
the loss of golf and pierrots (of 
which they were so happy as 
to know nothing) and the 
shrinkage of dividends. It 
meant an end of comfort and 
security and livelihood. It 
meant that every year, every 
month, perhaps every day, they 
came in personal contact with 
war. They needed no Gazette, 
no fall in stocks, to acquaint 
them with its realities, when 
they could not look out of 
window on a fine morning 
without seeing two or three 
privateers lying insolently in 
the offing; when if their own 
small savings had not gone up 
in the smoke of their fishing 
amacks or trading brigs, it 
was because the latter dared 
not put to sea, but lay idle for 
months while their cargoes 
rotted in their holds and fine 
catches of fish went a-begging. 
And this was not all. The 
dread of invasion, which seems 
so unreal to us now, was very 
real to them. How should it 
not have been? Every year 
they heard of some new plan. 
Now troops and transports 
were collecting at Brest, now 
at Calais, now at Dunkirk. 
With the echo of the real thing 
always in their ears, its shadow 
always before their eyes, it is 
little wonder that our fore- 
fathers took these threats in 
the serious spirit in which they 
were put forth, What we 





should marvel at (in the light 
of ourselves) is the spirit in 
which they faced them. Such 
matters, however, do not in- 
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terest us now. A few vic- 
tories, a short period of supre- 
macy, a few decades of peace, 
and the lesson these men and 
women taught us during many 
centuries has been unlearnt. 
The few privateering ex- 
ploits which we have been able 
to consider here must therefore 
be regarded as typical of a 
regular state of things. There 
doubtless exist statistics which 
give us a rough measure of the 
evil; but a reliable history of 
privateering as it affected this 
country has yet to be written. 
Historians who scrupulously 
test and weigh so many other 
national burdens have not 
thought the subject worthy of 
more than the most casual 
mention ; and a whole mass of 
invaluable data is now irrevoc- 
ably lost. Much may be learnt 
from the journals, logs, and 
registers of the great trading 
houses and companies; much 
more from the Admiralty 
correspondence (from which, 
it may be remarked, most of 
the few instances here given 
have been taken at random, as 
one might plunge one’s hand 
into a lucky-bag); but we can 
never know with any accuracy 
the effect of this warfare two 
hundred years ago on a thou- 
sand small traders and masters 
whose ships — cutters and 
ketches, snows and pinks and 
hoys — fished, or plied their 
wares from port to port, be- 
tween the Solway and the 
Tweed. We can only be cer- 
tain that the number of these 
ships annually plundered, car- 
ried off, or destroyed must have 
been enormous. During the 
first Jacobite war, from 1688 
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to 1697, the privateers of Saint 
Malo alone claimed to have 
taken 162 warships and 3384 
merchantmen, of one sort or 
another—an average of more 
than a merchantman a-day for 
nine years to this one town; 
and when we add all those 
taken by privateers of Nantes 
and Brest, of Havre and Calais, 
of Boulogne and Dunkirk, of 
every other town and village 
on the French coast whose 
citizens could purchase a few 
cannon and equip and man a 
lugger, we can in some sort 
imagine the strain this legal- 
ised piracy must have cast 
upon the hearts and purses of 
its victims. 

Of course there were two 
sides to the question. The 
French had no monopoly in Let- 
ters of Marque. Scores were 
issued every year to English 
merchants and captains; and 
no doubt many of them did 
well for their employers. But, 
relatively, English privateer- 
ing at this period did not 
pay. A few merchants may 
have recouped some of their 
losses; but the country was 
no gainer. Mr Williams’ 
‘Privateers and Slave Trade 
of Liverpool,’ a most compre- 
hensive and valuable work, 
shows how extensively and 
lucratively we retaliated later 
in the century ; yet, even then, 
in the height of our naval 
supremacy, when the French 
marine was technically swept 
from the seas and the French 
coast was under regular 
blockade—even then the priva- 
teering balance of gains and 
losses showed but a small 
margin in our favour, if it 
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showed one at all. And at 
the time under notice there 
could be no comparison—and 
for excellent reasons. In this 
country the profession always 
laboured under serious dis- 
advantages. It was quite 
isolated in practice from the 
regular naval establishment, to 
which it should have been 
allied. In conception it was 
marked by certain character- 
istic national faults —it was 
haphazard, amateurish, and 
shortsighted. It was, in short, 
a mere commercial speculation, 
and in no sense national; and 
the naval officers in many cases 
looked down upon it, and spoke 
of it as piracy. In France the 
position of things was reversed. 
The Government found ready 
to their hand an instrument 
eminently suited to the genius 
of their people; and they made 
the best use of it. They en- 
co it in every way. 
They lent their best ships and 
officers, Captains and admirals 
who had achieved no particular 
success in the regular service, 
became incomparable irregulars. 
The French Navy was driven 
from the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, and shut up in 
Brest and Toulon; but the 
swarm of privateers was never 
checked. At those very times 
when England was most vic- 
torious by sea and land, parts 
of her shore could hardly be 
called her own. The essentially 
Gallic quality of thorough- 
ness told in every way. The 
privateers sailed in regular 
squadrons, co-ordinated and 
continually in touch, to regular 
stations. As for the ships 
themselves, the English, as is 
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their way, made use of any- 
thing that came to hand. The 
ships especially laid down for 
privateering were, at any rate 
at this period, very few; and a 
French Letter of Marque, built, 
equipped, and manned for no 
other purpose but to destroy 
commerce, was patently more 
formidable than a lumbering 
merchantman triple her size, 
who, with her hold full of 
cargo and her ordinary 18-pdrs. 
on her decks, had merely re- 
ceived orders to do as much 
da to the enemy as she 
could (without wasting time, 
which was money) in the course 
of her voyage to Jamaica or 
the East Indies. And so it 
was with the officers. The 
makeshift was no match for 
the professional. The ordinary 
English merchant captain, 
although he might be an 
excellent seaman and a hard 
fighter, was seldom cut out for 
# good partizan officer. Who 
remembers the name of a single 
English privateer captain? 
Some, perhaps, have heard of 
Fortunatus Wright. But Jean 
Bart, Forbin, Duguay -Trouin, 
St Pol, and other names are 
familiar to those who could 
not say what Admiral lost at 
Trafalgar or won at Beachy 
Head. 

With these names we come 
naturally to the second (and 
in some eyes the more import- 
ant) phase of privateering — 
the attacks on the great con- 
voys. Jean Bart and his suc- 
cessors led out from Dunkirk 
and Brest on these errands 
formidable squadrons, some- 
times largely composed of 
king’s ships, but very seldom 
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without a proportion of genuine 
Letters of Marque. However 
these commands might be 
constituted, their work falls 
properly under the head of 
privateering, which is simply 
warfare against commerce; 
but as this part of the subject 
should be well known, and is, 
moreover, less pertinent to the 
business of this article than 
the humbler aspect we have 
just considered, we can deal 
very briefly with it here. 

We will confine ourselves to 
the year 1707. Towards its 
close a number of London 
merchants addressed a petition 
to the Admiralty Commis- 
sioners, pointing out that 
within a few months several 
convoys of the largest size 
had been attacked in the 


Soundings and Channel; and 
begging that something might 


be done, either in the patrol- 
ling of those waters or in 
strengthening the convoy’s 
escorts. Indeed the evil was 
very serious ; and it must have 
seemed not a little strange that 
it should be allowed to grow 
unchecked while large squad- 
rons lay idle at Spithead or 
wasted the country’s money 
in futile cattle-raids on the 
French coast. Petitions, how- 
ever, were a8 Common as dust 
in the Admiralty, and one 
more or less was not likely to 
disturb the equanimity of the 
Lords Commissioners. It does 
not appear to have done so in 
this case. 

Meanwhile, what of the con- 
voys? In March 1707 the 
Lisbon fleet was attacked while 
under‘ escort of the Swiftsure 
and Warspite, third-rates of 
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66 guns. Fourteen merchant- 
men were taken. In April, the 
Newfoundland fleet and a 
coasting convoy were attacked. 
In May, a convoy far larger 
than any of these sailed from 
the Downs. It consisted of 
about fifty merchantmen, under 
protection of the Royal Oak, a 
74, and the Grafton and Hamp- 
ton Court, both 70’s. But 
Forbin (Jean Bart was now 
dead) had been waiting for this 
moment at Dunkirk; he re- 
ceived prompt information of 
the convoy’s sailing; and he 
instantly launched his squadron 
in pursuit. He came up with 
the great cloud of ships off 
Brighthelmstone. He had with 
him three ships of more than 
50 guns, six of 40 and upwards, 
and four corvettes. These were 
heavy odds for the three Eng- 
lish third-rates; but they put 
up a fine fight. The captains 
of the Grafton and Hampton 
Court were both killed before 
their ships were surrendered, 
the Hampton Court having lost 
200 men. The Rogal Oak got 
away with a number of terrified 
merchantmen ; but Forbin had 
captured twenty-two sail of 
the latter. This disastrous 
affair, taking place within 
sight of the English coast, only 
a few hours’ sail from Ports- 
mouth or the Nore, aroused 
very natural indignation in 
England. If a few of the 
enemy’s fourth- and fifth-rates, 
with a handful of privateers, 
could snap up with impunity 
several sail of the line and as 
many merchantmen as daylight 
permitted, under the very noses 
of the fine ships at Spithead, 
what (it was very pertinently 
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asked) was the use of the latter ? 
But there was worse to follow. 
The next to suffer was the 
Russia fleet, which Forbin 
attacked a few weeks later in 
the North Sea, when sixteen 
ships were taken. In July, 
a lesser but no less aggrav- 
ating disaster was sustained. 
Captain Underdown in the 
Falkland, 54, and Captain 
St Loe in the Gosport, 
32, sailed together from the 
Downs with two small convoys. 
On the 22nd, having got out 
of the Soundings, they separ- 
ated—the Falkland proceeding 
south, while St Loe, with 
eleven sail in charge, bore 
away for the West Indies. 
Soon after nine on_ the 
morning of the 28th, being 
then about 430 miles west 
of the Lizard, two sail were 
sighted from the Gosport. 
The merchantmen being very 
much scattered, as usual, St 
Loe waited for the rearmost to 
come up, by which time the 
nearest of the strangers was 
made out to be a big ship, 
flying a blue ensign. She was 
in fact a French 54, the Jason, 
her companion being of equal 
force. St Loe, who guessed 
her nationality, signalled the 
merchantmen to push ahead, 
while he waited for the enemy. 
The Jason came up with the 
Gosport about noon, hoisted 
French colours, and let fly a 
broadside within pistol - shot, 
which was smartly returned. 
She then ran aboard the latter’s 
main chains, and called away 
her boarders; but they were 
flung back with loss, hand 
grenades from the Gosport’s 
tops proving very effective. 
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That ship's upper deck, how- 
ever, owing to her small size, 
lay open to the enemy’s heavy 
small-arm fire, which almost 
cleared it; so that a second 
attempt of the Jason’s people 
to board was more successful, 
there being not twenty men 
left to oppose them on the fore- 
castle and quarter-deck. Still 
St Loe and the rest held out 
for some time longer on the 
lower deck, the hatchway 
gratings having been barred 
down. It was only when up- 
wards of sixty out of a crew 
of less than 190 had been 
killed and wounded that the 
Gosport was surrendered, hav- 
ing at that time more than 300 
French on board of her. The 
Jason, which had a comple- 
ment of 450 men, was said to 
have lost more than her small 
antagonist, among her killed 
being the second-in-command. 
St Loe’s sacrifice, however, had 
not saved his convoy. The 
other Frenchman was already 
among them; and only three 
got away. 

The final calamity of this 
year was the most serious of 
all. The great Portugal fleet 
sailed in the first days of 
October under a very powerful 
escort, consisting of two 80-gun 
ships, a 74 and two 50's. 
This was doubtless considered 
sufficient to tackle either the 
Dunkirk or Brest squadrons, 
should one of these make a 
dash at the convoy. The 
Admiralty do not seem to have 
understood even yet that what 
they had to face were no 
ordinary privateering enter- 
prises, but an organised system 
ef warfare; and that, if the 
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Dunkirk and Brest squadrons 
were found to be individually 
unequal to any task, they 
would simply combine. This, 
in fact, was what happened. 
Forbin and Duguay - Trouin 
swooped down together on the 
unhappy Portugal fleet. The 
former had with him eight of 
the nine large ships with which 
he had captured the Grafton 
and Hampton Court earlier in 
the year. Duguay-Trouin led 
out from Brest a 72, a 64, 
two 50’s, and two smaller 
ships of upwards of 30 guns. 
The result was _ inevitable. 
There was a tremendous fight 
in the Channel, and the convoy 
and its escort fared most dis- 
astrously. The Devonshire, of 
80 guns, took fire and blew up 
with most of her 700 men; the 
Cumberland, the other 80, was 
captured, as were the two 50’s, 
the Chester and Ruby; and 
with them were taken, accord- 
ing toa reliable account, thirty 
sail of merchantmen. 

Apart from the loss to trade 
this was nothing less than a 
pitched battle and a complete 
English defeat. During a hun- 
dred and fifty years of all but 
continual naval warfare, from 
the end of the Dutch wars to 
the end of those against 
Napoleon, the occasions on 
which four English sail of the 
line have been lost to the 
enemy can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. In fact, 
writing from memory, no similar 
calamity comes to mind. And 
in this case, as the few first- 
rates then laid down were 
employed almost exclusively as 
flagships, the Devonshire and 
Cumberland, both second-rates, 
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represented the most formidable 
type of warship in general use. 
On all accounts the disaster to 
the Portugal convoy was most 
humiliating to the nation. 

That month of October 1707 
must have been a black one 
indeed. For before it was out, 
another and a well-remembered 
blow, for which no human 
agency was directly responsible, 
fell upon the Navy. While 
Forbin and Duguay - Trouin 
were counting up their spoils, 
the Channel squadron, whose 
presence in the Channel itself 
a week earlier might have 
saved the convoy, was approach- 
ing the Soundings homeward 
bound. The weather was bad 
and very thick; the ships, 
deviating from their course, 
were caught in the powerful 
tidal current which sets round 
the Scillies during eight hours 
out of the twelve; and they 
were drawn like straws, un- 
conscious of their danger, to- 
wards the maze of reefs about 
Pednathias and Gorregan. On 
the 22nd the flagship, the 
Association, 94, struck on the 
West Gilston rock, A 70-gun 
ship, a 50, and a fire-ship shared 
her fate. Their whole crews 
were lost, and for weeks the 
bodies were cast upon the 
islands. One, in which (it is 
said) the life was not extinct, 
came ashore at Porthellick Bay, 
in St Mary’s, and the fisher- 
men, seeing jewels and fine 
clothes upon it, completed the 
work the waves had begun. 
It was the body of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

Meanwhile, returning to the 
convoys and the privateers, an 
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inevitable question arises—a 
question which, although it 
falls outside our province, can- 
not be passed over completely. 
What (it will be asked) was 
become of the great body of 
the English Navy during all 
this time? It is not so easy 
to answer. The Navy was 
there, and busied about many 
things: perhaps too many. It 
was certainly neither impotent 
nor even declining: on the 
contrary, ever since La Hogue 
its state had been in the 
ascendant. The French fleet 
having proved unequal to 
meeting it in the open seas, 
presently called in the Spanish 
fleet (for what it was worth) 
to adjust the balance; but the 
Spanish fleet proved to be light 
weight. Sir George Byng won 
a battle off Alicante; Rooke 
won those of Malaga and Vigo, 
and took Gibraltar. Further- 
more, we had the very efficient 
assistance of the Dutch. And 
still the enemy’s predatory 
squadrons ranged at will up 
and down the Channel and the 
North Sea; and still their 
luggers and sloops lay all the 
year round off Hastings or Rye 
as though the English fleet 
had ceased to exist. 

The responsibility for this 
humiliating state of things 
should perhaps be laid in part 
on the Navy itself, in part on 
the Government, and in part 
on Providence, which has en- 
dowed the English people with 
& remarkably casual and yet 
obstinate order of mind. It 
does not seem to have been 
understood that, in home 
waters, for the time being, bi 
fleets which cruised up wal 


down with great pomp and 
ceremony represented so much 
waste of time and money. The 
Government, pursuing that 

licy which has always de- 
lighted English politico-strate- 
gists, busily despatched these 
fleets on problematical adven- 
tures which, if successful, pro- 
mised no solid advantages. 
Our usual luck held with us: 
perhaps it was Providence, 
giving us with one hand what 
she had withheld with the 
other; but it was not greatly 
to our credit that, when col- 
lectively we had bungled a 
number of worthless enter- 
prises, a quick eye or a happy 
chance should gain us great 
profit in a totally unexpected 
quarter. So it was, however, 
with Gibraltar, to name only 
one instance. And on the 
whole, the diffusion of interests 
and influence which shaped 
what we called our policy, 
compared very unfavourably 
with the centralised authority 
which directed the fleets and 
armies of France. The same 
characteristics which marked 
the smaller privateering war- 
fare, and which we have already 
noticed, were reflected in kind 
in the larger. While all the 
enemy’s efforts were directed 
to one end, in default of win- 
ning battles, namely, the de- 
struction of our commerce, it 
would not be easy to say what 
we were aiming at. Doubtless 
our fleet, large though it was, 
was insufficient for all the ealls 
made upon it; but it could 
have met a great many more 
than it did had it been directed 
by a single mind. A system- 
atic blockade of certain of the 
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French ports, which was quite 
feasible, and which would have 
checked half the privateering 
warfare, was not seriously 
attempted, or, perhaps, even 
thought of. Benbow, indeed, 
who was sent with a few ships 
to the East Coast in 1696 to 
see what he could make of 
Jean Bart, showed how much 
might have been effected by 
persistence and method. Jean 
Bart was not captured, but he 
was bottled up for months in 
Dunkirk ; and when he slipped 
out and sailed north to harry 
the Baltic trade, Benbow fol- 
lowed hard on his heels to 
“Sweedland” and back again, 
so that the Frenchman was 
able to do but small harm; 
while no sooner was he home 
once more in Dunkirk than the 
Rear-Admiral had resumed his 
patient watch outside. This 
was better work by far than 


anything Lord Berkeley had 
been able to accomplish with 


the whole Channel Fleet. It 
was to no purpose that the 
latter sent in his array of 
bomb-vessels to shell Calais or 
St Malo, or landed a company 
of foot to destroy a few score 
head of cattle, if, when he had 
thus inserted his pins in the 
enemy’s skin, he immediately 
withdrew himself and them 
back to Spithead again. It 
was not pin-pricks that were 
wanted, but continuity of aim ; 
not fireworks, but method. 
Wherever the final responsi- 
bility lies, the Navy as a whole 
certainly did not take kindly to 
the tasks which this phase of 
the war thrust upon it. Convoy 
duty, of which it was given so 
much, was always wearisome ; 
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and there must have come 
times when the naval officers, 
no less than the merchants, felt 
that they had been shamefully 
sacrificed. We can imagine the 
sentiments with which the un- 
fortunate captains of the Cum- 
berland and Devonshire, the 
Grafton and Hampton Court 
found they had been trapped 
within a few hours of leaving 
port, and that they. must lose 
their ships and their lives, not 
in fair fight, but to cover their 
superiors’ negligence and to 
save the pockets of a few trades- 
men. Such thoughts were, 
perhaps, unfair to the latter, 
but they were natural. Even 
in an uninterrupted passage, 
the relations between a convoy 
and its escort were seldom har- 
monious. The merchant cap- 
tains resented the arbitrary 
rules laid down for them by 
the captains of the men-of- 
war: the latter, with more 
justice, complained that their 
rules were disregarded in the 
most obstinate and reckless 
manner; that the merchant 
captains paid no attention to 
signals, failed to keep their 
station, straggled about all 
over the horizon, and, if an 
enemy appeared, lost their 
heads and expected the guard- 
ships to be in twelve places at 
once. In truth, while individual 
merchant captains might fight 
as hardily as any one, no flock 
of sheep could display more 
imbecility than a large fleet of 
them. The position of a com- 
modore, compelled to shepherd, 
with an altogether inadequate 
force, fifty or a hundred sail of 
traders to Russia or the West 
Indies, was the reverse of a 
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sinecure. From this aspect, 
therefore, the very cavalier 
treatment which merchants 
and their captains so often 
received at the hands of naval 
authorities afloat and ashore 
may in some sort be explained, 
if not excused. 

But there were doubtless 
more solid reasons, just as there 
was certainly another side to 
the dispute. Were it not that 
the merchants somehow con- 
trived to make their profits in 
spite of everything, their situa- 
tion would seem to be on the 
whole pitiable indeed ; and, in 
any case, they had much to 
complain of. Not only were 
their fleets likely to be attacked 
before they had left port 
twenty-four hours, but they 
were lucky to get them out of 
port at all. While large 
squadrons sailed majestically 
up and down the Channel, 
merchantmen were lying in 
harbour by the score, unable 
to put to sea for want of a con- 
voy. These delays were most 
calamitous to trade. In 1706 
the Lisbon merchants com- 
plained that although a convoy 
was promised them for March, 
they were not able to sail till 
October. In the same year 
the Jamaica merchants were 
ordered to be ready to sail by 
the 20th of January ; but no es- 
cort was allotted them till May, 
which was the wrong season 
for the voyage. Again, the 
Virginia merchants informed 
the Admiralty that, owing to 
the delay in providing them 
with a convoy home, their ships 
were forced to return in the 
winter, whereby no fewer than 
nineteen were lost, with up- 
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wards of 8000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, and five taken by the 
enemy, with over 2000 hogs- 
heads more. The end of the 
year witnessed a most extraor- 
dinary scene in the Solent. In 
November and December large 
numbers of ships under convoy 
began to arrive there from 
Jamaica, Virginia, New Eng- 
land, Antigua, Portugal, and 
other parts; all of which, as 
fast as circumstances permitted, 
should have been taken over by 
other men-of-war and escorted 
to the Thames. It might be 
thought that here, in the very 
centre of our naval activities, 
with Portsmouth close at hand, 
with ships of war lying con- 
tinually at Spithead, or passing 
to and fro through the Needles 
or outside the island, there 
should have been small delay 
in finding a convoy for so short 
a passage. Every ship sailing 
eastward could have lent a 
hand. Circumstances, however, 
were strangely unpropitious. 
The men-of-war were there— 
indeed, sometimes as many as 
sixteen lying idle at Spithead— 
but nothing wasdone. Perhaps 
what was anybody’s business 
was nobody’s business, although 
such laxity is almost incredible. 
But the weeks went by and 
became months, and other mer- 
chantmen arrived until there 
were near eighty sail at anchor 
between Hurst and Cowes, near 
eighty masters stamping and 
blaspheming, and hundreds of 
seamen drawing their pay in 
idleness; and still no convoy 
had been heard of. Sir Charles 
Hardy, with the East India 
fleet, passed outside without 
looking in. Many men-of-war 
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sailed for the eastward, but 
refused to take charge of any 
of the ships. In February the 
Ruby and Feversham were 
actually appointed for this 
purpose, and sailing orders 
were given for the 16th; but 
this came to nothing. The 
Ruby and Feversham were 
needed elsewhere. The mer- 
chantmen were left to their 
own devices for many weeks 
more, When, if ever, they got 
away, does not in fact appear ; 
it was probably in April or May. 
It was so late that most of their 
next season’s voyages had to 
be abandoned, and on top of 
this their owners must have 
had to swallow a pretty bill for 
pay and keep and deterioration 
of cargoes. 

These delays, added to the 
risks at sea, affected the very 
foundations of trade. What 
used to be legitimate specula- 
tion became so highly specula- 
tive that it no longer paid: 
would-be purchasers refrained 
from giving orders when the 
chances of their ever seeing 
their goods, or getting them in 
the right season, were so small. 
Some of the great convoys 
shrunk from these causes to 
a mere handful of ships. A 
London house, Jones, Way & 
Whitchurch, gradually reduced 
their fleet from forty sail to 
two. It was pointed out to 
the Admiralty that the confi- 
dence in their promises, already 
small, was not increased by the 
fact that they were frequently 
unable to protect their own 
interests. We have seen how 
the Union frigate fared at 
Shoreham. At the same port 
a vessel laden with timber for 
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the Navy was detained more 
than a year for want of a ship 
to escort her to Portsmouth. 
When one at length arrived, it 
deserted her in mid-Channel, 
so that she only escaped the 
enemy’s privateers by the skin 
of her teeth. 

Of the innumerable smaller 
grievances of which traders 
from time to time complained, 
we can only glance at one 
or two. There was the con- 
stant sore of “the Tyrannical, 
Barbarous, and Arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings of the Press.” There 
were the embargoes laid on ship- 
ping by the Admiralty or the 
Custom House. These, gener- 
ally unpopular, were sometimes 
concurrent and contradictory, 
causing much confusion. In 
1701, the Admiralty having 
instructed Sir John Lowther 
to lay an embargo on certain 
classes of vessels in Newcastle 
and other ports, learnt that by 
order of the Custom House a 
far more comprehensive one 
was in operation there already, 
“very different,” as Sir John 
wrote, “from Yours or from 
any I ever saw before, One 
excepted in the second Dutch 
war, which was owned to be 
a mistake and presently set 
right. It embargoes all but 
coasters....” This case seems 
to have been speedily set right 
also, the Custom House, appar- 
ently, being told to mind its 
own business. Another just 
cause of complaint was the 
high-handed treatment of 
traders at sea by irresponsible 
naval officers—a treatment 
which at times passed all 
bounds of decency. Thus, in 


1707, the Antelope galley, 
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bound up Channel with lead, 
tar, and stock-fish, was chased 
off Beachy Head by two large 
ships flying the Dutch flag. 
As these small coasters had 
standing orders from their 
owners to heave-to for nobody, 
when sailing without escort, 
the master of the Antelope 
hoisted his own colours and 
kept on his course. The 
strangers continuing to pursue 
him, he not unnaturally took 
them for French privateers, 
and so crowded on sail and 
ran for the shelter of the guns 
at Hastings; whereupon they 
hoisted the English flag and 
fired a shot or two at him. 
Not trusting these colours, and 
finding that they were gaining, 
he ran his vessel ashore. The 
two ships now sent off their 
boats to him, and revealed 
themselves as two English 
fifth-rates, the Lyme and Gos- 
port, both of which we have 
met before in more honourable 
circumstances. The officers in 
the boats, instead of expressing 
their regrets and offering help, 
said “they were not sorry, and 
would serve anybody the same 
that would not come to them,” 
and so made off, leaving the 
unlucky Antelope on the beach. 
It cost her owners £100 to get 
her into Rye, and double as 
much more for loss of time. 
Such incidents were not 
likely to promote cordial re- 
lations between the sheep and 
their shepherds. There were 
quite enough genuine wolves 
without the shepherds playing 
the part themselves towards 
their own flocks. ‘Let them 
protect us a little better from 
the enemy,” said the traders in 
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effect, “before they put on 
these high and mighty airs. 
Let them keep the peace in 
the Narrow Seas, before they 
talk as if they owned them.” 

But the peace was not kept. 
The privateers still swarmed 
about the ports. In general, 
the slow and insufficient Eng- 
lish cruisers chased them in 
vain. Twenty sail of them 
were taken by the fleets of 
Admirals Byng and Jennings 
in nine months, and this was 
thought good work; but what 
were twenty sail among the 
hundreds afloat or on the 
stocks? The English priva- 
teers retaliated as best they 
might; but their best was as 
yet a poor thing beside the 
three or four hundred annual 
prizes of St Malo. However 
(to conclude in a more cheerful 
strain), we will take one or 
two random episodes from the 
other side of the picture. 

A few English captains and 
men-of-war gained a welcome 
reputation for destroying these 
hornets. Such were Captain 
William Jumper and the Wey- 
mouth, 48, who wrought great 
havoc among them in 1696 and 
1697. Again, in the latter 
year, Captain Andrew Leake 
(who was afterwards mortally 
wounded at Gibraltar) had 
quite a busy couple of days in 
the Channel with the Canter- 
bury, a fourth-rate of 60 guns. 
On August 29 his boats 
chased a French privateer 
ashore near Havre: the tide 
ebbing and the country people 
coming down, she could not be 
got off, and so was set on fire. 
At five the next morning the 
Canterbury took a small ketch 
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—apparentlya Letterof Marque 
of sorts. At eleven she chased 
a pink ashore near La Hogue. 
A few hours later another 
sail was sighted, chased, and 
captured. She proved to be 
an English ship recently taken 
by a St Malo privateer, and 
with the latter’s prize-crew on 
board. 

A curious comedy of errors 
occurred in the Channel in 
October 1709. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, Sir George 
Byng’s squadron, homeward 
bound, was almost becalmed, 
when two sail were sighted to 
windward. They were, in fact, 
a French privateer and a Bristol 
sloop, which the former had 
just taken. Byng, being to 
leeward with hardly any wind 
at all and his ships very foul, 
did not think it worth while to 
give chase: the less so that he 
was persuaded they were West 
Indiamen, homeward bound like 
himself. The privateer, on the 
other hand, took Byng’s ships 
to be the squadron of Duguay- 
Trouin (who was then at sea), 
and, having a momentary little 
breeze, she stood towards them 
with her prize. The little 
breeze, however, kept her a 
long way astern, so that two 
days passed in this manner: 
Byng drifting majestically on 
his course, the two little vessels 
slowly gaining on him. On 
the 20th a couple of 54’s, the 
Gloucester and Falmouth, stand- 
ing down Channel, met the 
Admiral. They fired the usual 


salute on seeing his flag, and 
were then ordered to sail in 
company with him. This little 
episode occasioned great jubila- 
tion on board the still distant 
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privateer, whose people, seeing 
the smoke and hearing the 
reports, believed they had wit- 
nessed an engagement, in which 
their gallant countryman had 
captured two English warships. 
They stood still closer, until, 
the wind at length freshening 
from another quarter, one of the 
rearmost ships, the Chichester, 
bore down on them. At this 
the privateer realised her mis- 
take and sheered off, leaving 
the sloop to be recaptured. 
And, finally, let us turn to 
Christchurch Bay, in the same 
year. Here, on the 13th of 
June, the Cruiser, of 12 guns, 
and the Monck’s Prize (an 
ex-French privateer), of 16, 
which were patrolling the coast 
between Poole and the Needles, 
discovered inshore of them one 
of the enemy’s small Letters of 
Marque. The latter, being to 
leeward of her pursuers, des- 
paired of getting out of the 
bay, and so attempted a remark- 
able enterprise. She made all 
sail for the Needles passage, 
with the intention (as it was 
supposed ) of running the gaunt- 
let of Sir George Byng’s whole 
fleet, then lying at Spithead, 
and so escaping by St Helens. 
However, the Dispatch brigan- 
tine, of 10 guns, was lying as 
guardship just inside the Solent, 
off the beacon which then (as 
now) was known as “Jack in 
the Basket,” at the mouth of 
the Lymington river; and this 
vessel, hearing firing from 
Hurst and the bay beyond, 
and seeing the sails of the 
daring fugitive gliding past 
the fort, instantly weighed or 
slipped and headed her off. 
She was found to carry only 
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6 guns and 25 men; and for 
such a toy ship of war to 
attempt so desperate an ad- 
venture required no common 
hardihood, Had she got among 
the ships at Spithead, and 
refused to heave-to, they would 
have sunk her on the spot. 
She certainly deserved to get 
away. 


And so, with the rattle 
of guns which startled the 
little hamlet of Keyhaven, 
and brought the rope-makers 
and shipwrights of Lymington 
hurrying from their walks and 
yards, we can make an end. 
We have seen something of life 
round our coasts two hundred 
years ago,—something of war 
as it affected ordinary people. 
We make a great mistake if we 
believe, because conditions are 
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changed, that we shall never 
see the like again. Warfare, 
under any conditions, is the 
same to those who suffer by it: 
a chain-shot is quite as painful 
as @ pom-pom shell, and a 
pom-pom shell as anything we 
are likely to know in the future. 
It is the human element that 
counts in the end. Nor are 
conditions so transient as they 
seem. ‘Privateering,” if we 
are to believe a formula, “is 
and remains abolished”; so 
does the press; but in fact it 
is only the names that are 
abolished. So long as there 
is war, we must prepare to face 
these and other evils, although 
perhaps under new names; and 
we cannot but be inspired by 
the knowledge of how they 
have been faced before. 
Dovuetas G. BROWNE. 
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THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CASTLE DOUNIE AGAIN, 


For three days more did 
Axneas prosecute his uncle’s 
business; then a thing befell 
that cut all business short and 
proved that Ninian was right 
in thinking Inverness more 
wicked than the woods. Mac- 
kay—a sombre, pious, iron kind 
of man, who piqued himself 
upon his own sufficiency—had 
been at first inclined to huff at 
having this young sprig sent 
North to help him, and to pry 
into affairs, but found a High- 
land way at last of turning 
Aneas’s appearance to his own 
account. He hinted to their 
customers of great new plans 
for wider markets with the 
influence of Argyll; made out 
the lad a protégé of Islay’s, 
and ascribed to him a fabulous 
amount of what he called the 
“wherewithal.” His own im- 
portance thus fictitiously dis- 
tended, he took Atneas down 
Loch Ness, and through The 
Aird, the Black Isle, and the 
straths, the lad in ignorance of 
what tales secured for him a de- 
ference he felt was out of all pro- 
portions to his years. He meta 
score of men whose names were 
known to him as chieftains 
on his uncle’s books,—majestic 
creatures holding state in gaunt 
old keeps where pipers blew 


from turrets, or in shabby 
barn-like houses sucking life 
from clustered crofts about 
them. It seemed at first to 
Afneas an insolence to mention 
business to such lordly ones— 
they were so grandly clad in 
plaid and lace, such shining 
buttons and such high-cocked 
feathers; sometimes had they 
tails of henchmen, wet-foot 
gillies, armour-bearers like a 
page of story. They dealt with 
him, to start with, like a 
scullion, thinking him a Low- 
land prentice to Mackay, but 
once Mackay had whispered to 
them something of the truth (a 
good deal stretched), and Aineas, 
unabashed, confronted them as 
lofty as themselves, they treated 
him with great civility. 

From these proud petty chiefs 
he got his last illumination of 
the North as glamoured mainly 
to the eye of fancy, anda gleam 
went off the hills for him as 
slips the sunset off the heather. 
It was with some dismay, as 
one finds river ice break under 
one, he found that just as 
Barisdale below his leather 
coat was but a bellows, so 
these men of family, for all 
their show of native ancient 
pomp and ritual, were more the 
merchant-men than Alan-Iain- 
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Alain-og. They haggled like 
to fishwives on the price of salt 
and salmon crops, and pickled 
beef, and timber: when one—a 
Major Fraser, laird of Castle- 
heather— followed him for 
miles along The Aird to canvass 
a fantastic scheme for cutting 
woods and opening a furnace, 
Aineas told himself he never- 
more would wear a kilt! 

His dream dispelled of a 
poetic world surviving in the 
hills, he got malicious and 
secret joy in stripping every 
rag of false heroics from such 
gentry. From some one he had 
learned that Castleheather was 
no friend of Lovat; that day 
in The Aird, as he came with 
him brandishing his schemes for 
making money fast for Aineas 
(with of course a fat share for 
himself), the young man, in a 
mood of mischief, ventured an 
opinion that no Fraser schemes 
could flourish in that shire 
unless Lord Lovat- fathered 
them. 

As he was saying so, they 
were in sight of Castle Dounie. 
“Look at it!” hissed Fraser, 
boiling. “Tell me did ye ever 
see an uglier! It’s like the 
man himself; get you into the 
grip of Simon wi’ your money, 
and he'll squeeze ye like a 
lemon.” 

“T’m never hearing but the 
worst of him,” said Aineas. 
“Surely he has some parts 
not entirely vicious, or else he 
was no friend of Islay and 
Argyll.” 

“They don’t know him!” 
cried Castleheather, mad with 
fury. “Yes, by God, they 
do!” he added quickly. “A 
man I kent sent proofs to them 


of what he was,—a letter of 
Sim’s own that showed he had 
a@ share in Grange’s business 
and trepanned the lady. They 
had it in good time to stop his 
marriage with their niece, but 
na !—it didna stop it; knowing 
what they knew, they let him 
take her! lLovat has put 
salt upon MacCailein’s tail; 
he’ll never want a pleader now 
in London, seeing that he’s 
married on a Campbell.” 

“The thing’s incredible of 
Islay or his Grace,” said 
Aineas stoutly, yet a little 
shaken in his loyalty, and 
thereupon the Major, like a 
man who feared he had been 
too outspoken, half retracted, 
saying that at least the thing 
was rumoured. ‘Do not 
breathe,” said he, “a word 
of what I’ve mentioned; I’m 
too ill-neighbours as it is with 
Sim to make things worse by 
clattering.” 

Those three days Atneas 
spent with Saul Mackay 
brought down on him in 
Inverness attentions that he 
could not understand : he never 
guessed the pious Saul had 
magnified three hundred pounds 
into so many thousands. The 
street folk sometimes jostled 
him to see if he would chink. 
A horde of beggars followed 
him—in fishing-bothies, on the 
quays, among the skippers, 
even in the shops. The inn 
that he and Ninian dwelt in 
had at times a row in front 
of it of idle citizens who seemed 
to find some satisfaction just 
to look at walls behind which 
all that wealth—to judge by 
smell— was supping sheep’s- 
head singed. 
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With beachdair business of 
his own that kept him less in 
Inverness than in the land- 
ward parishes about it, where 
he spent from morn till all 
hours of the night in seeming 
useless sauntering round mills 
and smithies, hamlets, farm- 
towns, inns—any place at all 
in which he could get folk to 
gossip,—Ninian knew nothing 
of his friend’s celebrity till 
one night he came home, him- 
self, a good deal earlier than 
usual, and from some casual 
talk among a group upon the 
causeway, grasped the situa- 
tion. 

“They’re talking of ye there 
as if ye had the wealth of 
India in your belt,” he said 
peevishly to Aineas when he 
gotin. “Your man Mackay’s 
a fool—he has been bragging, 
or ye have been flourishing 
your uncle's money far too 
free. It’s something of a pity, 
lad, ye ever dropped the 
kilt ; they never would jalouse 
a man in kilts had more than 
sixpence. Whatever o’t, it’s 
close on time that we were 
shifting home: if we were only 
done wi’ old MacShimi, I’m 
quite ready for the road, what- 
ever you may be.” 

“Have you come speed re- 
garding yon ?—a fresh light on 
the business?” Alneas asked : 
through every hour—through 
every moment, almost, of his 
mercantile engagements, that 
mystery of his father, like a 
wraith, stood on the threshold 
of his mind. He knew that 
Ninian, like a hound, was 
tracking, yet until that mo- 
ment when MacShimi’s name 
was mentioned he had curi- 
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ously forbore to question him, 
half -fearful that some wild, 
half-daft surmises of his own 
might be confirmed. 

“Not so much a light as 
just an ember here and there,” 
said Ninian, and took a fishing- 
line, all tangled in a mass, 
from out his pocket. They 
had a room between them, 
lit by tallow dips; he held 
the line up to a candle so 
that Alneas could see how 
badly it was ravelled. 

“That's your father’s busi- 
ness,” he said, his deep eyes 
glittering. “Ye see it’s gey 
and tousy—scarce an ell of it 
unfankled.” He dived his hand 
into another pocket, and pro- 
duced a line rolled neatly on 
a stick, with just some yards 
of tangled end to clear of it. 

“That,” said he, “is my own 
affair ; I'll get what twists are 
left, from that, before I’m two 


days older,” and he put it back 


into his pouch. “But this one 
here’s a far more kittle task to 
deal wi’; now it’s in a knot 
wi me I canna loose another 
finger-length until the two of 
us have seen his lordship.” 
He pulled a chair up to 
the table, sat, and set the 
twine before him, glowering 
at it like a man gripped in a 
spell. There seemed in him 
some notion of the thing as 
more than symbol—as a mys- 
tery and problem in itself; 
over and over he turned it 
lightly with a finger, mutter- 
ing to himself in Gaelic. Then 
he took his small black knife, 
and with its point for bodkin 
gently pryed the ravelling. 
“Hach!” said he at last, 
disgusted, and thrust it in his 
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pocket. “What's the use to- 
night? Ineedna bother. I’ve 
been on the busy foot all day 
like the deer of the mountain 
ben, and not much gained from 
it; I’m thinking to myself 
we'll better beard the brock 
to-morrow if your business 
will permit.” 

Next afternoon they got a 
fisherman to take them on a 
favouring slant of wind to 
Beauly village, and from there 
went out on foot to Castle 
Dounie. A string of twenty 
horses stood at rings along 
a wall; and pipes were bellow- 
ing. Gillies wearing other 
cloth than Fraser's hung 
about a copper where a cook 
made soup, and with them 
‘was a slim, young, silly lad 
in breeches with a bag the 
gillies took from him and 
tossed between them till it 
burst and gushed out letters. 
The piper of the house, as 
they came to the front of it, 
stopped playing, and threw 
down his pipes upon the 
ground as if they soiled his 
hands, and they were picked 
up by a man who seemed to 
wait on him for just that 
purpose, 

“Tt looks to me,” said 
Aineas, “as if we happened 
on a busy day.” 

“My loss! we have,” said 
Ninian ruefully. ‘ He’s got a 
company,” and then his face 
lit up at sight of Lady Lovat 
standing at the door. She 


had presided at her husband’s 
table whence that moment 
burst the uproar of his guests 
as if they were relieved at her 
departure when the serious 
ritual of wine and Ferintosh 
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came on. Before retiring to 
her cell she had come to the 
door to breathe a moment’s 
cleaner air than was within, 
and gave a cry of pleasure at 
the sight of Ninian. 

There was no more than 
time for Ninian to let her 
know the name of his com- 
panion, when Lovat, who had 
heard her cry, came from the 
dinner-room with great dis- 
plays of warmth to ask them 
in. 

“I’m feared ye’re just a 
little late for dinner, gentle- 
men,” said he, and hiccoughed. 
“<« Post festum ven —ven’— 
what is it now? — venisti ? 
But if ye’re in trim for jinks, 
ye couldna have picked out a 
better hour. . . . Ye’re look- 
ing tired, Prim; go you and 
lie ye down.” 

She left them like a child 
admonished; on that instant 
every doubt of Aineas that 
kept his judgment in suspense 
about Lord Lovat’s character 
was gone—he hated him! 

“My friend is Paul Mac- 
Master’s son,” said Ninian. 
‘‘He’s here in Inverness on 
business for his uncle, and I 
took him out wi me to see 
The Aird. We took a boat to 
Beauly and go back that way. 
The pity is I havena got the 
least excuse for coming here 
except to tell her ladyship I 
havena got her letter yet.” 

Lovat turned his gaze on 
Afneas and scanned him 


closely as he shook his hand. 
“T’m glad to see ye, sir,” said 
he, indifferent about the letter ; 
“T knew your father, as no 
doubt my friend here Mr 
inform ye. 
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That was a gallant man! 
And now come you away and 
see my hoose.” He took them 
by the arms and led them, 
waddling a little in his gait ; 
the least faint flush of drink 
was on his face,a sappy kind 
of fulsomeness was in _ his 
manner ; he was blithe. 

The place he pushed them 
into was a hall, oak-beamed, 
with a stupendous fireplace on 
whose hearth two dozen tappit- 
hens were ranked like soldiers, 
warming what was in them. 
The bottom of the table 
scarcely could be seen for reek 
that drifted from tobacco-pipes; 
it had been cleared of meats, 
and round it, closely packed, 
were sitting men at that par- 
ticular stage of human bliss, 
where not the trump of 
Gabriel itself would matter. 
When Ninian and Aineas 
stepped in, the room was 


like to rend with shouting 


that was slacked but for a 
moment while Lord Lovat 
made his new guests known 
to half the company — the 
other half was too far off 
among the smoke and too 
uproarious to take notice. 
“Sit ye here,” said he, and 
made a place beside him, 
Afneas next his elbow. A 
servant-man in breeches clapped 
before them tappit-hens, the 
measures full of claret or 
canary. 

Ca’ canny wi’ the drink,” 
said Ninian, whispering. 

Afneas looked about him at 
a company of whose notables 
his host gave him the names; 
at least a dozen of their num- 
ber were small lairds himself 
had met that week with Saul 
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Mackay, who flourished with 
their glasses, pledging him; 
but for the piper playing out- 
side in the grounds again, and 
Scottish speech and older 
roysterers, it might (he 
thought) be Leyden and the 
students. 

For seeing Lovat play the 
patriarch the hour was not 
quite opportune; his friends 
had lifted anchors and were 
driving free before the winds 
of grape and barley. Re- 
peated arguments boiled into 
wrangles round the table; 
sometimes with a toast he 
stopped them, or would shoot 
a pleasantry that kept his 
company in hand; he even 
ventured some high - kilted 
tales. Himself a good deal 
soberer than the soberest of 
them—as Aineas could see— 
he was at times a little clouded, 
his crackling laugh more fre- 
quent than was called for by 
the fun; at times he swayed 
a trifle on the bow legs 
when he stood. But always 
he maintained the chieftain— 
formal in address when names 
were mentioned; half his 
guests as “cousins,” all the 
rest punctiliously by names of 
their estates. No stratagem 
was wanting to maintain good- 
humour; he had every wile! 
And always, as his eyes swept 
round them, that cajoling 
smile ! 

The clamour made all ra- 
tional speech impossible, and 
Afneas and Ninian, too late, 
by hours, to reach that wit- 
less level, sat till they were 
wearied, not a chance arising 
to bring up the topic of their 
call, until at last, as Provi- 
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dence would have it, Lovat of 
himself gave them an opening. 

“Ts this your first jaunt 
north?” he queried Atneas in 
a lull. 

“Yes,” said Atneas, “Till 
now I never crossed Druim 
Albyn. Your lordship has a 
bonny land.” 

“There's nothing wrong with 
it in that respect, I pride my- 
self,” said Lovat, just as if him- 
self had been creator; “ when 
I’m away from it, young sir, 
it's many a time I’m think- 
ing there’s no finer in the uni- 
verse. A little out the world, 
but none the worse of that.” 
He rubbed a nutmeg on a risp 
above his wine and looked be- 
nignant, “Your father had a 
fancy for it; he was taken, in 
particular, with The Aird.” 

“You knew him, sir?” said 
Afnueas, with commotion in his 
breast. 

‘“‘He spent a month wi’ me— 
a worthy man! It was a mortal 
pity how things fell! I could 
have told ye were his son, sir ; 
there’s a great resemblance.” 

“So they say,” said Atneas, 
uneasy at the old man’s gaze 
that searched his features with 
an eye in which a tear of senti- 
ment was hanging. 

“And still ye’re like your 
mother too, in some way—it’s 
the tilt-up of your chin; I saw 
it at the door. I never met 
her, but he had her picture.” 

“T’ve never seen it, sir,” said 
Afneas, with interest. 

“Oh yes, he had it with him 
—very fine! A little of the 
rebel too, to look at, as he said 
himself.” 

A host of questions cried in 
Aineas; Ninian with a toe was 
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tapping on his ankle though 
engaged in speech with some 
one on his other side. 

“It was after Glenshiel that 
he was here, I think?” said 
Afineas at last. 

“Tt was. That sorry busi- 
ness!” He looked about him 
cautiously; assured the clamour 
of the table made it safe, he 
leaned to Aineas and whis- 
pered, “Between ourselves, I 
risked a lot by harbouring your 
father that time. My kindred 
were against him at Glenshiel, 
and yet I was myself suspected 
to be friends with the Pre- 
tender — the damnedst non- 
sense, as my good friend Ninian 
could tell ye! An old acquaint- 
ance of my own and of your 
father’s—Dugald Ross of Keills 
—came on him blooding like a 
wedder in Glen Afric from a 
cut he got that morning in the 
skirmish ; hid him for a week, 
and brought him here in cloud 
of night for my protection, I 
mind that evening well—your 
father made a dash into my 
room, and touched the fire 
before I could prevent him, 
making sure of sanctuary. 
Ye know the custom, Mr 
Aineas ?” 

“Sound Greek,” said Atneas, 
mastering his agitation. 

“Yes, and good Gaelic too; 
as he had touched my fire I 
darena harm him if I wanted. 
I kept him here a month at no 
small hazard, for he was a man 
put to the horn, denounced and 
searched for, and, as I was 
saying, I was just a trifle 
*neath the cloud myself among 
my enemies. He darena ven- 
ture home — that much we 
learned from Duncanson, who 
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sent him money to clear out 
the country. By luck, some 
nameless men were drowned 
about Loch Duich on the day 
Glenshiel was fought; some 
men of Glendaruel’s were of 
opinion that your father was 
among them, and said so in 
Argyll when they got back. 
We heard of this from Duncan- 
son—this all between ourselves, 
now, Mr Aineas!—and Duncan- 
son proposed that notion should 
be nourished. We backed it up, 
and when the hunt was over for 
your father, he went off.” 

“Off,” said Atneas blankly ; 
“where?” The toe of Nin- 
ian’s boot pressed on his own so 
sorely that it made him wince. 

“Where?” said Lovat vague- 
ly, with a hiccough. “Oh, just 
off! The last of him was rid- 
ing out of here for Forth. He 
got from me a horse and 
saddle, pledging they would 
be sent back from Perth or 
Stirling. They never came; 
I cared less for the horse than 
for the saddle, that was some- 
thing of an heirloom, silver- 
mounted. But I must own 
he sent their value later on 
through Duncanson.” 

Again was Ninian tapping 
on the ankle, with his nose 
dipped in a goblet, and the 
knee of Alneas nudged him for 
assistance but he paid no heed. 
“What's next for me to say?” 
thought -Aineas, desperate, and 
made incapable of guile by 
feelings far too intimate and 
solemn, threw his cards upon 
the table. 

‘My lord,” said he, “what 
you have told me there comes 
on me like a thunder-clap.” 

“What way?” asked Lovat 
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sharply, picking upa pipe and 
rubbing with its bowl along his 
nose. “Your father paid the 
horse; I’m no’ complainin’. He 
might have had ascore o’ horse, 
and welcome.” 

‘Not that,” said Auneas, and 
his tongue felt in his mouth like 
pith for dryness; “until the 
other day I never knew my 
father had been here——” 

“Who was it told ye?” 
Lovat asked. 

‘““Macdonell of Barisdale,” 
said Aineas. 

“‘Col-of-the-tricks! Ye came 
across the country then wi’ 
Campbell? . . . That’s a trifle 
ye forgot to mention, Ninian, 
last time that I saw ye!” 

But Ninian, engrossed in talk 
with some one on his right, 
seemed deaf to this appeal, 
though not too much aloof to 
give another tap to Alneas. 

“Oh yes, my lord, we came 
together from Breadalbane,” 
A&neas answered for his friend. 
“TI came on Mr Campbell in a 
change at Orchy. The tale of 
Barisdale surprised me much. 
I always understood my father 
went straight from Glenshiel 
to where the story went he 
perished.” 

“And where was that?” 
asked Lovat quickly, polishing 
a pipe he seldom smoked. 


“Loch Duich,’ answered 
Aineas. 

Lovat looked at him, aston- 
ished. 


“Loch Duich!” he exclaimed. 
“Ye surely do not mean to tell 
me that your people took that 
tale in earnest! We only gave 
it just to cover up his tracks.” 

“It looks as if they had been 
covered up too well,” said 
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Aineas. “ Where did my father 


o to?” 

“Tt’s strange indeed that you 
should have to ask me that ;— 
to France,” said Lovat. “The 
thing is almost unbelievable 
that you should be in darkness 
all this time. Duncanson sent 
out his rents to him until he 
died.” 

‘“‘ Where did he die, and when, 
my lord?” 

“T only know it was in 
France, about a twelvemonth 
later.” 

“Did Mr Duncanson ken 
that?” asked Atneas, and 
Ninian’s hand below the table 
clapped him on the knee approv- 
ing, though he seemed aloof as 
ever. 

Lovat showed the least de- 
gree of hesitation. 

*‘T’ll warrant ye he kent it,” 
he replied. “It was from him 
I got it. Of course it was a 
ticklish business at the time, 
for Duncanson was in the pay 
of Islay and the Duke, and 
darena have the nameof shelter- 
ing your father, but it’s queer 
to me so long a time should 
lapse before ye hear the truth 
of it. You must have been a 
child yourself at that time, Mr 
Aineas; but surely I have heard 
ye have an uncle?” 

“He knows no more than I 
do,” Aineas said bitterly. 

“ You’re sure of that?” 

“Tam. He thinks my father 
perished in Kintail.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A 
Aineas sat like a stone for 


some time after this astound- 
ing revelation. The brawling 
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_ “And is he friendly wi’ 
Duncanson ?” 

“No,” said Alneas; “they 
haven’t changed a word since 
Duncanson became the laird.” 

“T see! I see!” said Lovat, 
pursing up his mouth, and 
looking underneath the chin 
of Aineas at Ninian, still en- 
gaged. ‘The thing’s beyond 
me!” he declared; ‘ unless 
” and there he checked 
himself. 

“The thing’s as plain as 
porridge, sir,” said Alneas. 
“He dare not let it out that 
he was in a correspondence with 
my father, and he hates my 
uncle, so he let the false tale 
stand.” 

“Tt looks like that,” said 
Lovat anxiously. 

“Your lordship cannot won- 
der that I feel concerned. It 
was a cruel thing of Duncan- 
son to keep us in the dark.” 

“Indeed I’m all aback at 
him!” said Lovat. “Put you 
the thing to him yourself when 
ye get back ;” and then he said 
with cunning so transparent it 
was almost silly, “Tell him 
that it was from Barisdale ye 
got it—so it was; my name 
need not be mentioned.” In 
tones equivoval and wheedling 
he expressed his sympathy, but 
laid most weight on the ne- 
cessity for tact in opening up 
the story, and tact with him 
meant plainly no desire to 
clash with Duncanson. 
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of the table-foot had swelled 
again, and Lovat started 
blandishing a stockish little 
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man dressed in the Highland 
habit with a scarlet waistcoat 
scarce more flaming than his 
face, who was at variance, it 
seemed, with one who from the 
first had caught the eye of 
Aineas—an officer of troops 
in uniform. Ninian was at a 
brisk exchange of stories with 
a big-jowled man upon his 
right, and hotching to the 
other’s humour, The piper on 
the sward outby was playing 
“Fingal’s Weeping ” on a sob- 
bing chanter, grief’s peculiar 
note; the pibroch alone was 
in the key of Al‘neas, on whom 
a great resentment came that 
folk should laugh while through 
himself went sweeping tides of 
indignation. In those three 
minutes’ talk with Lovat some- 
thing staple in his life was 
overwhelmed. Yet here was 
Ninian who had brought him 
there with a deliberate pur- 


pose to get Lovat talking, 


under influence of Lovat’s 
claret, plainly, cracking heed- 
less with a fat-jowled fool. 
The officer was one named 
Burt, an English captain, pay- 
master to Wade. A peaceable 
and sober man, he sat all 
through the dinner, and what 
Lovat called the jinks that fol- 
lowed, something of a foreigner 
among his fellows, sipping at 
his wine restrainedly, and not 
to be enticed to that more 
potent beverage, the Ferintosh, 
that most of them by now had 
started on. They took it out 
of stemless glasses, smashed in 
some former bacchanalia to 
discourage heel-taps, and the 
tankard oftenest was at the 
elbow of the man with the scar- 
let waistcoat, whom the others 
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called Culcairn. Culocairn, a 
Fraser of cadet relation to 
Lord Lovat, had some rankling 
spirit of resentment still at 
something that had happened 
months before—the stoppage 
of a pay he drew in Lovat’s In- 
dependent Corps—and sought 
to draw the soldier out on his 
opinion of the Highland Com- 
panies. 

Burt gave them every credit 
short of discipline and strict 
concurrence with the aims of 
Wade. Their knowledge of the 
country and the folk, he said, 
was of the first importance; 
they had been bred to arms and 
steeled to hardships; nothing 
could be said against their 
courage, but he feared they 
were more loyal to their chiefs 
and clans than to the crown. 

“And what for no’?” cried 
out Culcairn. “My skin is 
nearer to me than my coat, as 
we will say in Gaelic. I never 
saw the king between the eyes 
but on a signboard, and I ken 
MacShimi.” 

Burt gave a little smile. 
“With all respect to our noble 
host,” said he, “I’m certain 
he regards the interests of the 
clan as second to the welfare 
of the country at large, or else 
the north was barbarous.” 

“ Barbarous!” screamed out 
Culcairn, a flaming fury on 
him, too much gone in drink 
to grapple with what qualified 
the word. “It’s on a piece of 
grass outside we could be set- 
tling that!” 

He jumped to his feet, with 
a thickened neck, and his black 
beard bristling; two of his 
neighbours, laughing, gripped 
him round the middle; the 
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room was in a turmoil for 
defence of Burt, who sat com- 
posed. 

“Gentlemen ! gentlemen !” 
cried Lovat in reproof, his 
paunch upon the table. “I 
think the deil himsel’ could not 
keep sulphur to my kinsman’s 
furies; what now in all the 
earth is wrong with you, my 
dear Culcairn?” 

“Devil a thing but drink!” 
replied Culcairn with honesty, 
and laughing now himself. 

‘“‘Tt’s not the drink, I'll war- 
rant ye!” said Lovat. “Cul- 
loden never brewed a sounder 
tipple; it’s your heid that’s 
not the heid it was, sir; in 
faith, in that respect I fear it’s 
like my own. I doubt, good 
cousin, we are gettin’ old.” 
He gave a pawky smile and 
passed his hand across his 
forehead. ‘‘Many a tree we 
scourged, Culcairn, and many 
a flagon tilted, but we used to 
keep our tempers, you and me 
that’s off the self-same blood. 
What ails my robin redbreist 
at ye, Captain Burt?” 

“A point of judgment on 
the Independent Companies,” 
said Burt. “I ventured to 
remark to Mr Fraser that they 
had some faults.” 

“And very right you are 
there, Captain Burt!” said 
Lovat. “Such as they are at 
present I cannot deny it. Just 
a useless lot of gillies!” 

“ But still a dangerous weap- 
on ready for the hands of dis- 
affection.” 

He could not have expressed 
a thought more stinging to his 
host, whose Highland company 
was taken from him just for 
such a fear! 
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Lovat scowled and purpled. 
Burt saw his error instantly 
and hastened to amend. “I 
spoke particularly,” said he, 
“‘of those upon the Road. Their 
knowledge ought to make our 
work as safe as if it were on 
Constitution Hill, and yet it 
doesn’t.” 

Lovat with an effort mastered 
his vexation. ‘“There’s nothing 
in that view,” said he, “that 
ray friend Culcairn need quarrel 
with, I’m sure. The Govern- 
ment that took my company 
from me took it from the one 
man in the Highlands fit to 
keep the peace; thank God, it 
never fell to me to ward the 
Road—I have no great regard 
for it.” 

“Why not, my lord?” asked 
Burt, astonished. 

“Tl leave it to my good 
friend, Mr Campbell, to adduce 
the reason,” said Lord Lovat, 
turning upon Ninian a waggish 
smile of challenge. 

‘‘Bad for the feet! bad for 
the feet!” said Ninian readily. 
“Harder than ever to walk to 
kirk ; it’s neither good for men 
nor horses,” and the company 
roared, 

“ But likely to be very good 
for business,” broke in Auneas, 
astonished in a moment at him- 
self to be so suddenly and warm 
the merchant, half compelled 
by some annoyance at his friend 
and a repugnance at that spirit 
of reaction or arrest he felt in 
Lovat. Between this orgy and 
the pibroch, plaintive, singing 
Fingal’s sorrow in the glens 
of Tir-nan-Oig, old days re- 


membering, was no single 
bond ! 
‘‘ Business!” cried Lovat, 
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throwing up his hands. “ My 
good young friend says ‘ busi- 
ness —what in fortune’s name 
do we want wi’ business? Here 
is a healthy and contented 


people bruicking and enjoying g 


every comfort fitted to their 
state, secure of the invasion of 
those desperate and levelling 
ideas that in other places have 
played havoc with the loyalty 
of commons, and reduced au- 
thority of chiefs, There is no 
one under the cope and canopy of 
heaven loves his country and his 
king — God bless him !—more 
truly than myself, and I have 
given the proofs of it on more 
than one occasion, but as for 
roads and schools and all that 
means of stenting and of levy- 
ing, I’m utterly against them 
in the shire of Inverness.” 

“ Not schools!” said Alneas 
boldly, shocked beyond measure. 
“ Surely not schools.” 

* Yes, schools!” said Lovat, 
thumping on the table. “ What 
good are they to Gaeldom? So 
long as men of family can have 
their children tutored in what 
arts belong to their position, 
either in their homes or furth 
the country, the setting up of 
schools for all and sundry of 
the folk is contrar to the wel- 
fare of the State. My people 
always have what fits them 
best in their condition—school- 
ing of the winter and the blast, 
rough fare, the hills to strive 
wi’, and thesoil to break. They 
need no more, except their 
swords and skill to use them. 
What do you say to that, 
Macmaster ?” 

He leaned upon his arms, 
swung round upon his hips, and 
snarled the question in the 
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young man’s ear, and Alneas, 
looking at the face thrust close 
up to his own, saw in it every- 
thing for which he had con- 
tempt—oraft, cruelty, and 
reed. 

“Tt sounds to me,” said he, 
“like blasphemy.” 

A glitter came to Lovat’s 
eyes; a flicker crossed his face, 
and Aineas perceived without 
concern that he had made an 
enemy. 

“Your sentiment about the 
Road, my lord, seems pretty 
general in Inverness,” said Burt. 
“Poor Leggatt, up on Corry- 
arrick, had a furlong of his 
work destroyed three nights 
ago. But as for business, the 
clans seem wonderfully quick 
to learn it; down in Badenoch 
they’re shipping guns from 
Holland.” 

* Hoot-toot!” said Lovat, 
mockingly, “ ye’ll tell me next 
they’re for a rising, Captain 
Burt. I had that news already 
from my good friend Mr Camp- 
bell.” 

“Qh no,” said Burt, ‘“ we're 
not alarmed for that ; we know 
now what they’re meant for— 
thanks, I hear, to Mr Camp- 
bell. Leggatt has picked up 
three hundred stands of arms.” 

“Where?” asked Lovat, 
sharply. 

“Somewhere near Lock Lag- 
gan,” said the Captain, who 
had not yet got his “chs.” 

“Capital!” cried Lovat. “I 
never heard a word of it.” 

“T only heard, myself, to-day, 
sir, when the post came in.” 

“The post!” said Lovat, 
quickly, pricking up. “I 
havena seen a post since Mon- 
day was a week,” 
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fEueas touched him on the 
arm. ‘“ My lord,” said he, “un- 
less I’m cheated, he is here. 
I saw a runner with a bag 
outby among the gillies.” 

“Ye did!” said Lovat sour- 
ly. “Ye might have told 
me sooner, man!” and mak- 
ing an excuse, went from the 
room. 

He was gone for twenty 
minutes. Burt, for part of 
that time, kept the rest in tune 
with more particulars of what 
had happened on the Road, 
and then when he was done, 
the spirit of the company went 
flat as whey. Ninian alone 
maintained his animation, cack- 
ling like a cobbler with his 
neighbour; it looked as if he 
had forgot that such a friend 
as AUneas was in the world. A 
clock outside struck six with 
harsh deliberation ; dusk was 
falling, and the room grew 
dark. “It’s time that we were 
off,” said someone; ‘ Simon’s 
gone asleep.” 

When Lovat did return, it 
was to find his guests all ready 
for departure. Pleading some- 
thing instant and important in 
his letters as excuse for his 
delay, he pressed on them a 
final dram he called the door- 
drink, cloaking up in drolleries 
his willingness to see them 
gone. Ninian and Atneas were 
the last to shake his hand. 

“T’d like to see ye, sir, again,” 
he said to Alneas. ‘“ What 
quarters have ye in the 
town?” 

“ Wraser’s in the Kirk Street,” 
answered Alneas. 

“But we leave to-morrow 
morning,” Ninian added quick- 
ly, to his friend’s surprise. 
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“To - morrow ! — bless my 
heart!” said Lovat blankly. 
Not another word but that, 
and turned upon his heel. 


The sun had set a while and 
dark was spreading; a north 
wind sharply cold was blow- 
ing, with a smirr of rain, and 
they had two miles of a walk 
before them, into Beauly. The 
jowled man, who was Ninian’s 
neighbour at the table and had 
plainly liked his company, was 
waiting on them at the gate, 
the tippet of his coat about 
his head—a crazy figure—set 
on showing them a shorter way 
to Beauly than the one they 
came by. His shorter way, 
they found, was longer than 
their own, but passed his house, 
a solitary, sloven place that 
seemed to crave for human 
company. He was insistent on 
their entering, promising a 
better dram than Lovat’s, but 
they would not stop. Noreven 
then could they get quit of 
him; he took a bouat-lamp 
and trudged through fields and 
herbage rank and wet until 
they reached the outskirts of 
the village, where he left them. 
His tongue had gone the whole 
way like the clatter of a mill, 
with no assistance from the two, 
who only listened, finding it 
engaged them quite enough to 
pick their steps across the wil- 
derness of weed and stubble. 
When he had bade them bois- 
terously good night and turned 
for home, they watched his 
lantern bobbing for a little 
through the mirk. 

“That’s the dreariest body 
ever wore a tippet! My grief, 
it’s me that’s sick of him,” 
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said Ninian in a voice as 
sober as the Sabbath. 

“You seemed to find his 
talk engaging,” Atneas said, 
dryly. “The two of you went 
cracking at the table like a 
bush of whin.” 

“It’s not much depth of 
crack yell get from one so 
heavy on the dram; the man’s 
fair stoving wi’ MacShimi’s 
drink.” 

He said it with an air 
of such disgust that Al‘neas 
marvelled. 

“T thought you werena slack 
yourself!” said he. 

“A chiall!” cried Ninian. 
“Me! Just listen!” He moved 
upon his feet and made a sound 
that showed his boots were 
squirting-wet inside. ‘“That’s 
my share of Simon’s liquor. 
I feel as if I had been wad- 
ing in the ebb, but better in 
my boots than in my belly! 

. Oh Aineas!” he said, 
and put his. two hands on 
the other’s shoulders; “you 
and me are well met! I 
liked ye from the start, but 
never better than this night 
when you drew out the badger 
—yes, and gave him word for 
word defiant, like a man!” 

“My share of it,” said 
Aineas, “was simple as a 
child’s. I did no more than 
ask him questions.” 

“That was it! Ye profited 
by what I told ye—always 
to be frank when dealing 
wi’ a rogue, and got from 
him what I could not man- 
cuvre to get from him in a 
twelvemonth. It’s nothing but 
the face of ye!—that face of 
yours, so honest, would be- 
guile the kestrel from the 
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tree. My own is too much 
like a jyler’s; let me just say 
‘How’s the weather?’ to a 
man like Simon, and he backs 
out parrying, wonderin’ where 
I'll light. My boy, ye have 
done nobly! Feel you, now, 
at this!” 

The bobbing lamp was 
quenched by some twist of 
the track its bearer followed ; 
they were on the lee of bushes, 
sheltered from the wind that 
carried from the shore the 
sound of breakers, and the 
night was cauldron - black. 
Something rubbed the arm of 
Afineas, and he caught what 
Ninian thrust on him —a 
piece of stick with a line 
rolled on it neatly to the 
very end! 

“Oh, Ninian!” 
“which is it?” 

“What but my own affair! 
My sorrow that it’s not your 
father’s. Trudging through the 
grass there with that blether 
of a man, I kept my fingers 
and my wits engaged on 
Ninian’s private hank, and got 
the last twist out of it. That’s 
all bye wit now,—I have my 
gentleman !” 

He said it with a savage 
exultation, grinding with his 
teeth. 

“Lovat?” said Alneas. 

‘Yes, Lovat! And he knows 
it! That man Burt made a 
botch of it when he let it 
slip that I was him that 
found the meaning of the 
guns. I hadna said a word of 
that to Sim when I saw him 
last, and well he knows the 
reason now. He saw it in a 
minute—did ye see his thrapple 
working? It’s good for you 


he _ cried, 
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and me a company was there 
to see us, and that drunken 
man to give us @ convoy, or 
we were maybe now in irons, 
warded in the dungeon.” 

Afneas was shocked and 
dubious, 

“T somehow hate the man,” 
said he, “but still—but still— 
I think he may be, in his own 
way, honest.” 

“Honest!” said Ninian. 
“Honesty’s not natural to 
human kind; it takes a devil 
of a lot of practice, like the 
pipes, and Lovat never had 
the training. Man! ye’re just 
in some particulars a child. 
You’re loekin’ round about 
for fairy stories — something 
that ye saw in books; but 
I’m a beachdair out for flesh 
and blood. And oh! it’s just 
@ splendid world, to have both 
right and wrong in it, to give 
the beachdair chance! Give 
me that hank; it’s done wi’ 
—let us on!” 

He started walking through 
the dark. 

“Are you certain sure it’s 
Lovat?” said Atneas, still 
dubious. 

“T wish I was as sure of 
getting home to Inveraray 
wi’ my hide complete. That, 
now, ’s the only thing to 
bother me. I’m leaving in 
the morning, whether you can 
come or no. Old Sim was 
staggered when he heard of 
that. It doesna give him time 
to set hie snares. Ye saw the 
way he took it?” 

“You said that Barisdale 
and he were foes.” 

“Toots! Never fash wi’ 
Barisdale. Barisdale it was 
who led me all astray. Who- 
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ever was the man who put 
Col on to us it wasna Lovat, 
and, whatever was the reason, 
Lovat’s interest was not con- 
cerned. I’m thinking to my- 
sel’, Auneas, that’s a twist that 
belongs to the other hank! 
We'll let it bide just now. 
If Lovat’s thrapple worked 
when he heard I knew what 
meant the guns, he nearly 
choked when he heard that 
Leggatt had them. ‘Capi- 
tal!’ says he; but he didna 
think it capital a bit in that 
way—not wi’ a comb in his 
throat like yon,—rather he was 
thinking on the capital he lost 
in that three hundred stands 
of firelocks. A man like Lovat 
never should put lip to drink: 
he fairly put himself into my 
hands this night wi’ yon 
explosions about roads and 
schools. It’s him that heads 
the bond of remnant clans to 
worry Wade; it’s him that 
has been shipping guns from 
Holland ; it’s him that knows 
the Hielan’ claymore ’s still 
among the thatch. I’m done 
wi’ him—the rest ’s wi’ Islay !” 

“But still,” said Alneas, 
“T’m loth to think the man 
who gave my father sanctu- 
ary would play this double 
part.” 

“That for him!” said 
Ninian, and spat. “Ye never 
ken a man until ye drive a 
spoil wi’ him. Did you see 
yon lank lad wi’ the ear-rings 
at the table foot? We never 
got his name from Lovat.” 

“T noticed him,” said 
Aineas. 

“That is one called Patrick 
Grant, the skipper of a boat 
now lying in the road off 
2uU 
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Inverness—my drunken neigh- 
bour told me. Grant’s a 
gentleman of family from 
Rothiemurchis. I heard of 
him three weeks ago. The 
muskets landed at Blackness 
came off his boat!” 

Yet Aineas, all through this, 
as if a part of him had shed 
the immediate senses and 
stood somewhere back in time, 
saw, mounted on a horse, his 
father riding into mist! 

“You heard,” said he, “‘ what 
Lovat said about my father?” 

“You may be sure of that!” 
said Ninian, standing. “Iwas 
two men yonder—one that gave 
his tongue to nonsense, one 
that gave to Lovat’s least bit 
word his two good ears, and 
oh, mo chreach! I got another 
blow, for Sim’s not guilty!” 

“Of what?” asked Aineas. 
The rain was on his face, the 
wind was driving. They stood 
close up together on a track 
that led down to the river where 
their boat was waiting. 

“Of half a dozen things, and 
all of them the blackest, that 
were hanging in my mind,” 
said Ninian in a gust. ‘The 
dungeon—or the tree—or the 
plantations !” 

“My God!” cried Atneas, 
“T thought of all these 
things ! ” 

“ And well ye might! They 
have been long the tools of 
Lovat. But this time he’s not 
guilty. Yon was a true tale 
that he told ye!” 

“T thought it sounded true,” 
said Alneas with agitation. 

“ As true’s the tomb! Your 
father started off from Castle 
Dounie. Ye wiled the truth 
from Sim by simple honesty, 
and I was there in terror 
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thinking ye would spoil it all 
by blurting out too soon about 
Loch Duich. When you came 
out with that the man was fair 
dumfounded! I know what, 
now, disturbed Drimdorran! 
Ye didna steal the snuff-box, 
but I'll ask ye this—did you 
ransack his desk?” 

“TI did not,” said Alneas, 
gulping. 

‘Well, it’s a damn pity that 
ye didna! I'll swear he thinks 
ye did! In yon bit desk, as 
sure as I’m Macgregor, lies 
proof that Duncanson deceived 
your folk!” 

“But what, in God’s name, 
for?” cried Aineas, bewildered. 
“T said myself to Lovat it 
might be because he feared to 
have the name of sheltering a 
rebel, but, on thinking since, 
that seems impossible. The 
thing’s blown by long years 
ago. In fourteen years he 
surely could have plucked up 
courage to have told the truth 
to my father’s brother. It 
would have been a feather in 
his cap.” 

Ninian stood dumb. 

“Can ye not help me?” said 
Aineas, piteously. ‘“ Where 
did my father go? How did 
he die? For what did he keep 
silence there in France with 
not a word for me or for his 
brother?” 

Still Ninian stood silent, 
thinking, fiddling in his hands 
a line all tangled. At last he 
spoke with great solemnity. 

“Look at the night!” said 
he in Gaelic. “Hearken to the 
sea-wave roaring! That is the 


mind of Ninian —no blink of 
light in him, and every wave 
of speculation shattering. .. . 
I'll have to sleep on it.” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE TRAMMEL NET. 


Their skiff was lying at the 
quay, her man sound sleeping, 
coiled up, like a whelk, in a 
den decked forward at her 
bows: they roused him up, 
hoised sail, and started down 
the water, Ninian’s one lament 
that there, behind them, in 
that place he hated, should be 
Primrose Campbell still in 
bonds. Until they turned a 
headland opening up the frith, 
the wind was in their favour ; 
now it lay ahead. It blew 
out from the east in squalls 
that scooped the brine and 
flung it in their faces, stinging 
them like pellets, rattling in 
the sail like salt. They were 
not twenty minutes out when, 
staggering in stays, the skiff 
was swept by one great sea 
that crossed her quarter, 
drenched them to the bone, 
and now was frothing through 
the ballast. They beat into 
the Black Isle shore where sea- 
birds cried on ebbing beaches, 
put about and reached, with 
little gain, for the bays of 
Bunchrew, as the fisher called 
them—wooded land where trees 
were brawling. 

“Far better had we ridden 
out or walked!” said Ninian 
at last. ‘We'll not be there 
till morning, and I’m sitting 
in a dub, I canna stand your 
boats; give me red earth! 
This skiff is making no more 
of it than a shuttle.” 

Two hours they beat from 
shore to shore, and then, in a 
tack to port, came close in on 
a light. 

“Is that the ferry?” Ninian 
asked, his clothes a sop on him. 


“Tt’s Clachnaharry,” said 
the man. 

“Then in we go!” said 
Ninian. “We'll walk the 
carse and save an hour of 
weaving.” 


They landed at a slip, paid 
off the boat, passed through 
a sleeping village, followed a 
muirland road a mile, and 
reached the town upon the 
stroke of midnight, and the 
rain downpouring. It was 
as if they came upon a 
graveyard ! No creature 
moved; the tenements were 
shuttered; throughout the 
lanes the wind went volley- 
ing; thatch and slate gushed 
water noisily as though they 
had been brimming weirs. 
And every light in Inverness 
‘was quenched, save one that 
moved about low down beside 
the river. 

Ninian, looking from the 
bridge, gave out a whistle, 
and the light blew out as if 
it had been bitten. 

“It’s never too late for mis- 
chief!” he said, chuckling. 
“Give you a whistle in the 
night when folk seem sleeping, 
and ye’'ll always hear some 
skurry. These lads have been 
at poaching.” 

Their inn was of _ the 
humblest, picked by Ninian 
—as it proved with shrewd- 
ness—on a likelihood that they 
might have it mainly to them- 
selves: it did, by day, a roar- 
ing trade in vintnery, but they 
alone, since they had come, had 
been its boarders. It formed 
part of a long three-storey 
land or tenement in which it 
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was the only domicile, a bit 
back from the river, flanked 
by what had one time been 
town-houses of the gentry, 
now degraded into stores on 
one hand and a lint-work on 
the other. 

As they were coming to it 
they heard footsteps on the 
causeway. 

“Stop!” said Ninian, slyly. 
“Maybe there’s a fish for 
breakfast, and we shouldna 
spoil it. These are the lads o’ 
lantern. They’re making for 
the inn.” 

Clean through the inn went 
running from the street an 
entry, close, or pend, high- 
arched and broad enough to 
pass a cart. Two men—to 
judge by sounds; it was too 
dark for seeing,—laden with 
some burden from the river, 
dashed into the close, and Nin- 
ian and Afneas loitered. When 
they reached its mouth the 
wind was skirling through it, 
and there came from parts be- 
hind the smells of malt and 
leather. A lamp for usual lit 
the entrance to the inn, which 
was at midway through the 
close, but now, as if their 
landlord had despaired of their 
returning, it was out. 

Aineas was about to rap. 

“Stop you a wee!” said 
Ninian; “I told ye that I never 
saw &@ man go up a close but 
I would wonder. I want to 
make it sure these lads are 
in.” 

He went through to the 
back, and stumbled on a 
bundle, felt it with his hands, 
looked round a green, high- 
walled, he knew by daylight, 
and came back. 

“Nothing there but their 
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trammel net,” said he. “It’s 
fish for breakfast !” and rapped 
upon the door. Inside there 
was a souttling. 

“A trammel net said 
Aineas. ‘“ What is a trammel 
net?” 

“Oh, just a kind of a net for 
foolish fishes. . . . What is 
keeping my friend the ferret? 
He'll be frightened that we 
ken the way he buys his fish. 
Stick from the wood, deer 
from the hill, and salmon from 
the linn—no honest Gael took 
shame of them!” and again he 
rapped more urgently. 

This time their landlord 
answered, with a candle in his 
hand—a long-nosed sandy man 
with bead-like eyes, no chin to 
speak of, and a whisker combed 
back to his ears completing 
that resemblance to a ferret 
which made Ninian call him 
that as byname. Behind him 
lay the kitchen, dark but for 
a fire that seemed to Alneas 
the cheeriest he had ever seen, 
for he was shivering ; the more 
appealing since the chamber 
shared upstairs with Ninian 
had no fireplace. 

“ We're late,” said Ninian in 
Gaelic, “and what’s more, 
we're wet, and hunger’s on us. 
Fetch us up the stair a halfman 
of good spirits and a bite of 
something.” 

“Whatever the gentlemens 
say,” replied the landlord, peer- 
ing at them queerly with his 
head aside. He had some silly 
notion that more state was in 
the English. 

They took two candlesticks 
he offered, lit them at his own, 
and climbed the stair. 

“Tsn’t that the Fraser dirt!” 
said Ninian, throwing off his 
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coat, all soaking. “A man 
that keeps an inn should be a 
gentleman, and that one’s but 
a clout. Look at them two 
candles !—burned down to the 
dowp, and they were almost 
hale last night when we were 
bedded.” 

“He might have asked us to 
the fire,” said Atneas, taking 
off the belt about his loins 
that bore his money and his 
pistol. 

“Na! na! no fears o’ him! 
And gets him to his English! 
—‘Whatever the gentlemens 
say’! I never saw him looking 
more the ferret! I wonder 
where he put yon night-lads 
skulking!” 

Fraser in a little while came 
up with a piece of pickled 
tongue, the whisky, and some 
seones. Even to the eye of 
Aineas was something singular 
in his manner. He never 
looked at them but with his 
head aside, obliquely, and his 
face was sallow. 

“Would the gentlemens like 
to dry their clothes?” he 
asked them; “I could take 
them to the kitchen.” 

“That's just what I was 
thinking to mysel’,” said 
Ninian. “But first of all, 
bring up ‘two candles; this 
pair’s nearly perished.” 

Downstairs he went again, a 
little grudgingly ; they stripped 
their clothes from them and 
changed their shirts and put 
on John Maclaren’s garments, 
at which the ferret looked with 
some surprise when he came 
back, but nothing said. He 
lit the two new candles, blew 
the old stumps out, and put 
them in his pocket ; then bent 
down and gathered up the wet 


clothes of his guests and took 
his leave. 

They drank part of the spirits 
and sat down to eat, when all 
of a sudden Ninian started up 


and looked about him. 
“He's taken away your 
belt!” said he. 


“What odds?” said Aineas. 
“There's nothing in it now 
except some shillings and the 
pistol. I left the money yester- 
day with Saul.” 

“Tt’s me that’s glad to 
learn ’t,” said Ninian, relieved. 
“Tf only ye can trust Mackay! 
But that’s your uncle’s business. 
Yet, still-and-on, we'll need to 
get that pistol; never let your 
wife nor arms sleep in another’s 
chamber. Have ye got your 
powder-horn ?” 

“It’s in my coat-tail pocket ; 
let it bide!” said Atneas, tired 
of these precautions. 

“Then up it comes!” said 
Ninian firmly. ‘Poor is the 
pistol wanting powder and the 
pipes without a man!” and 
going to the door he cried out 
down the stair to Fraser what 
he wanted. 

“That’s right!” he said 
when Fraser brought them up. 
“A horn is not a safe thing 
drying at a fire unless a man 
is wearied of his mistress.” 

“She’s not at home,” said 
Fraser; “she went out to 
spend the night at Kessock 
with her sister,” always with 
his head aside. 

“Then yell be all alone?” 
said Ninian carelessly. 

“Yes,” said the ferret. 
“Good-night with ye, gentle- 
mens,” and left them, creaking 
down the stair, his head more 
to the side than ever. 

Ninian sat down at last, 
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began a grace, and had not 
got half through it when he 
stopped, and, opening his 
eyes, looked at the pistol. It 
lay behind his plate, the flask 
beside it. He took it in his 
hand and probed it with the 
rammer, Ai‘neas regarding him, 
amused. 

“Was it loaded?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” said Aineas. “You 
loaded it yourself this morn- 
ing.” 

“Then, by God!” said 
Ninian below his _ breath, 
“there's something wrong, for 
now it has been gelded!” and 
he tapped the barrel on the 
table. A few loose grains of 
powder spilled. 

Until that moment Atneas 
had looked on the other's fidg- 


eting with unconcern, 80 
much was clamant in his 
mind of more _ perplexing 


things, but now there rushed 
on him a feeling that the hour 
was eerie and that something 
in the air gave to the inn 
a quality of brooding expecta- 
tion. Outside, the dead dark 
of the night was boisterous 
with wind and the splash of 
waters, that by contrast made 
the inner muteness evil. Each 
time the landlord had come up 
he seemed more sinister ; each 
time he had gone down it was 
as though a grave engulfed 
him—not a sound! 

Ninian, with a face of clay, 
picked up the powder - flask 
and shook it, then turned 


down its beak and poured a 
charge into the pistol barrel. 
His hand was trembling so, a 
part of the charge was spilled 
into his plate; he glowered at 
it, infuriate. 


“Sand!” said he. 
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“They've taken out the powder 


and filled up with sand! My 
grief! but they've got the 
twist of us!” 

“What does it mean?” said 
Afneas, with an uproar in his 
heart; his comrade’s face dis- 
mayed him. 

“What does it mean but 
that accursed money ye have 
got the name of! The ferret 
and these men are meaning 
pillage; and they think they’ve 
pulled our teeth, but better 
far for biting old Grey 
Colin!” 

The broadsword hung upon 
a bedpost next the wall, in 
shadow. He lifted it, and 
made to strip it of its scab- 
bard. <A muffled oath from 
him filled Atneas with new 
alarm. 

“In the name of the Good 
Being, look at that!” he said 
distressfully between his teeth 
in Gaelic. “Sword of my 
father, and they have put 
hands on thee! Colin! Colin! 
Let me get him that bashed 
thee in, and I will give thee 
flesh !” 

He showed the sword to 
Aineas, almost weeping. One 
side of the basket-hilt had been 
hammered on the gripe 80 
close, a hand could not get 
entrance, and the weapon was 
as useless as a wand. 

“But no!” said he, “I’m not 
done yet; I have my fingers, 
Fraser!” He screwed the 
pommel off and slid the basket 


Arom its tang; put down the 


blade, and as a man would 
straighten horse-shoes, pulled 
the basket bars apart to their 
old position, every sinew of his 
hands a wire that might have 
twanged. 
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Afneas, in some queer con- 
fusion of the senses, chewed a 
bit of scone to soothe an ache 
of emptiness that took him in 
the stomach. 

“Stop that! the hour of 
battle is not for meat,” said 
Ninian, his sword assembled, 
and he whipped the scones 
into his pocket. “I'll never 
say grace in Inverness again 
until the meat is in me. If 
there’s only three men there, 
we'll bide and deal with them 
and then take supper, but 
if there’s more, as there well 
might be, we'll feed, then, 
like the gannet, flying. . . 
There’s my dirk for ye,” and 
he took it from the pillow where 
he placed it when they stripped ; 
“vere a quick hand at the 
pistol, see what ye can do wi’ 
steel !” 

Aiineas seized the dagger like 
a truncheon. 

“That’s not the way!” said 
Ninian, and showed him how 
to grip it with the palm held 
down. “Strike up at all times 
in a scuffle; ward wi’ your 
other arm and your plaid about 
it; the thing’s to get him on 
the groin.” 

In the lock of the door inside 
had always been a key which 
they found was now awanting ; 
they opened the door with 
caution, and heard for the first 
time mutterings below. At a 
sound so seeming warrant for 
their fears, all fears abandoned 
Afineas and gave place to calou- 
lation. 

“Tf it comes to the worst,” 
said he, “we can leave by the 
window.” 

‘“‘ And break our necks,” said 
Ninian. 

“No need for that; we can 
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first get on the butts and then 


jump down.” 


“ Now that’s a thing I never 
noticed,” whispered Ninian, 
“and ye put me to my shame 
to be so stupid. Nothing beats 
a back-road in a battle.” 

They pulled the window open 
easily and looked out to the 
back. The rain was still in 
torrents, and a gutter from the 
roof was spouting loudly in 
some barrels close below. From 
kilns and tanneries in the lands 
beyond the walls came smells 
of malt and leather. 

Assured that the casks were 
lidded, Ninian drew in and 
stared to see a candle flicker 
to extinction. An inch of it 
had not been burned, and yet 
it quickly languished to an 
ember ! 

“What’s this of it?” said 
he suspiciously, and fingered at 
the wick. It came away, a 
fragment, from the tallow. 
With the knife that always 
dwelt below his armpit, he 
slit up the candle quickly as a 
man would gut, and found no 
wick from end to end of it. 

“What think ye now of 
that?” he said, and showed 
his teeth, then pouncing on the 
other candle cut it into halves. 
The only wick it had was the 
short piece at the top still 
burning; both candles had 
been stripped and moulded up 
again. 

“‘ Mo chreach! Mo chreach !” 
said he, “aren’t they in the 
hurry to be at us! No shot— 
no sword — no glimmer, but 
the hearty dunt of blows! 
Mind what I said about the 
dirk!” 

“To tell ye the God’s own 
truth, I’m sweir to use it,” 
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7mneas said sadly. ‘Why 
should we bide, and there the 
window ?” 

“Because I want to see 
them!” Ninian hissed. “We'll 
take to the window in time 
enough. I'll hold them off till 
you get out, then bolt ye 
through the close out to the 
street and wait for me. But 
if there’s only two and Fraser 
ee ! ” 

He opened the door, with 
the candle in his one hand and 
Grey Colin in the other. Be- 
low was now more patently the 
sound of some disturbance. 

“What are you going to 
do?” asked Atneas. 

“Get them all on the stair 
while the candle lasts. . . . 
Light! landlord, light! Bring 
up a candle!” he cried loudly. 

There was a moment's still- 
ness, then there burst out from 
below a clatter of many feet on 
the kitchen flagstones—muffled 
exclamations. Followed, a rush, 
and four men huddled at the 
stair -foot, staggered for a sec- 
ond by the light, then started 
climbing singly, brandishing 
with cudgels. 

‘Four, no’ counting Fraser,” 
ruefully said Ninian. “Bundle 
and go, my lad, and I'll be 
after ye!” 

fineas leaped for the win- 
dow. 

The candle Ninian had was 
flickering, with little life in it; 
he held it high above his head 
and stood in shadow, so they 
could not see his sword. But 
they were all in light; he saw 
their sunburnt faces, every 


man a rogue. They came 
without a pause, hard on each 
other’s heels, and the first on 
the landing lashed out wildly 
with his stick. 

“Sin agad!” screamed 
Ninian, his blood on fire, and 
thrust him through the ribs. 

The man went reeling back 
upon his followers. 

“That’s my father’s sword 
and my fist in it!” Ninian 
cried. And at that moment 
died his light. Heaped on the 
stair with the struck man 
rolling on them, all the others 
swore in consternation. 

“It’s a ferret ye want!” 
cried Ninian in the darkness. 
“A Fraser ferret! Go back, 
ye messan dogs, and send him 
in!” 

He backed into the room 
and clashed the door behind 
him ; dashed for the open win- 
dow, dropped on the water- 
butt, and reached the ground 
with the broadsword in his 
hand. Rain battered still, and 
the night seemed empty but of 
wind and water, yet something 
in the gloom disquieted. He 
stood for a moment peering, 
gathered himself together, 
shot for the close, and fell 
upon its threshold netted like 
a hare. 

The men who held the net 
came out of their obscurity 
and piled the trammel’s ends 
on him: he struggled in the 
mesh and gave one cry, loud 
out, “Oh, Atneas! the net! 
the net!” 

They struck him with a 
cudgel, like the hare. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PASSING OF THE COWBOY. 


LIKE a multitude of other 
things primitive, unpolished, 
and picturesque, the calling of 
the West American Cowboy, 
so long the outstanding feature 
of civilisation’s fringe on that 
continent, is passing away. It 
is going, even as the bison has 
gone; for the bison has been 
wiped out of existence, save 
for those dingy, captive speci- 
mens still to be seen in animal 
collections to-day, and the few 
under man’s control in such 
places as the Yellowstone Park, 
and an odd ranch or two 
where they are run in a semi- 
wild state, and are being 
crossed, with partial success, 
with Galloway and other breeds 
of domestic cattle. Even as 
the Red Man has been swept 
aside, and has all but sunk his 
identity beneath the advancing 
wave of land-hungry Caucas- 
ians; and even as the pony 
express and the stage -coach 
have gone; so, before long, 
we shall have to write “obit ” 
over him of the rope, the 
branding-ring, and the bronco. 
The iron horse, irrigation en- 
terprise, and the use of barbed 
wire, are all proving big fac- 
tors in the hastening of his 
demise, Already, many a wide, 
dry, sparsely-grassed, horizon- 
rimmed stock-range of a few 
years ago, where roamed the 
long-limbed and long-winded 
steer, the jack-rabbit, and the 
antelope, has been checker- 
boarded into small “nester” 
plots that laugh with the fat- 
ness of the bursting cabbage 





and the curly-headed blossoms 
of humanity. Broad States 
that knew but the cattle-raiser, 
now know him no more. He 
was necessary in his day, and 
usefully and well he filled his 
cosmic niche as agriculture’s 
pioneer and trail-blazer. He 
did so in the face of difficulties, 
privations, and dangers, not 
the least of these last being the 
Indian, who was ever the worst 
of handicaps to the actual 
settler. 

Yet a few weeks ago there 
was laid, on the heights over- 
looking New York Bay, the 
foundation-stone of a great 
memorial erection to the race 
of American red men who in- 
habited the country prior to 
the coming of the European. 
It is noteworthy, by the way, 
that this sentimental sop has 
been got up by the folk of the 
extreme north - east, which 
section of the land has of 
course been longest free from 
the red-handed rascal. In 
some of the western territories’ 
that were treated to certain 
belated items of Apache raid 
and rapine, the good people 
are barely ready, yet awhile, 
for Indian memorial societies 
and subscription sheets. Num- 
bers of them have their mis- 
givings about the worthiness 
of the noble savage. Western 
old-timers always have. They 
believe that an Indian gen- 
uinely good at heart is scarce, 
even if he does hold down a 
farming claim and wear a 
bowler hat. The story is told 
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of an old frontier-experienced 
cowman who was asked if he 
had ever known any really tame 
and peaceful Indians to whom 
he would not object as neigh- 
bours. “ Well, yes,” he replied, 
after some thought, “I kin re- 
collect about two.” Leading 
the inquirer to the edge of an 
old disused well-shaft close to 
his house, and indicating some 
bones at the bottom, he added, 
“ An’ I reckon them’s the 
two.” 

The reduced aborigine has 
really made a virtue of neces- 
sity. Were he to get a chance, 
as redskin redivivus he would 
again take to his old untutored 
tricks like a duck to the water. 
At the New York ceremonial 
there were present thirty-three 
old chiefs, some over ninety 
years of age, all bedizened and 
bedaubed within an inch of 
their lives, and to the im- 
minent danger of the eyesight 
of the paleface. War hatchets, 
calumets, and wampum lent 
their lustre to the scene. Part 
of the ceremony was the hand- 
ing to each chief a signal- 
halliard, that he might assist 
in hoisting on a flagpole the 
Stars and Bars of their dear 
Uncle Sam, in token of re- 
newal of their allegiance. It is 
certain, however, that among 
these ‘‘ Two Moons,” “ Medicine 
Crows,” “ Hollow Horn Bears,” 
and variously metaphorical old 
gentlemen, some hard-thinking 
must have been done as they 
reflected on their own barren 
history as compared with that 
of their dispossessor, since Man- 
hattan, the now almost price- 
less ground upon which they 
were standing, was sold by 


their fathers for twenty-four 
dollars and a string of beads 
a-week. 

One is tempted to think that 
while America is raising this 
imposing pile to the glorified 
memory of the Indian, some- 
thing of the kind might more 
fittingly be done for the cow- 
boy. Ere time has thrown the 
shadow of her dusky wing 
between futurity and his past, 
the States that he policed into 
security should see to it that 
they show their recognition 
and appreciation of him by the 
regulation pedestalled bronze 
or chiselled stone. Possibly 
they may think in his case, 
8i monumentum queeris circum- 
spice, and that their ploughed 
and peopled prairies are tablet 
“for him enough.” But that 
they are not giving themselves 
much concern about the ques- 
tion one way or another, may 
perhaps be evidenced by the 
fact that we see just chronicled 
in the daily papers the bank- 
ruptey of that so long popular 
and far-famed enterprise known 
as “ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show.” That it met its dis- 
astrous end in Colorado, right 
under the very Rockies, would 
seem to show that there is no 
longer a West on which such 
things have a grip, or that 
recognises itself, or that is 
interested any more in the 
portrayal of its pioneering 
days. The run of the show 
was fully as long as the period 
it represented, but, like the 
characters. and conditions it 
represented, it too had inevit- 
ably to go. 

Old Colonel Bill Cody, for so 
long the L’Htat c’est moi of 
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the concern, was a8 picturesque 
a figure as any his generation 
produced. From his youth up 
he led the life spectacular, 
and uniquely saw himself more 
idealised in printed story and 
lime-lighted drama than any 
man now living. The writer 
once chanced to meet him dur- 
ing his palmiest show days, in 
private life in New Orleans, 
and found him still just a big, 
high-spirited, free-natured cow- 
boy, with his only sigh for the 
fact that his old sphere of ac- 
tivities no longer needed men 
of his calibre. It was easy to 
understand how his magnetic 
personality and abounding 
self-confidence inspired his 
followers to their narrated acts 
of daring, and that these were 
not all merely travesties of 
fact. 

Much has been written about 
the cowboy. He has been as 
fertile a field for literary 
imagination as the fairy of 
Wonderland. Unwittingly to 
himself, he has been the cause 
of reams upon reams of typed 
untruth. He has been dished 
up as demigod on toast and as 
bad-man ragout, till people are 
wellnigh surfeited. Toset him 
before them again can but be 
in the form of a rechauffé, and 
with apologies. 

In early youth many lads, 
even among those most care- 
fully raised, having got com- 
fortably through the measles, 
chicken-pox, and so forth, are 
subject to an attack of unrest 
fever, the germ of which is 
commonly secreted in the illus- 
trated front page of the pulse- 
accelerating Boys-and-Despera- 
does’-own Serial. The attack 





may come in the form of Robin 
Hood, The Pirate of the Gore- 
drenched Topsail, or The Cow- 
boy of the Plains. Most level- 
headed boys get quickly over 
the trouble, and resume normal 
ideas as to their future careers. 
Most of them do this, realising 
the difficulty in these degene- 
rate days of finding suitable 
openings for their fancy. 
Present-day imitators of the 
Sherwood Forest rover would, 
before getting down to busi- 
ness, be interviewed by the 
authorities as to their visible 
means of support, or their 
outdoor-sleeping propensities, 
and locked up under the cate- 
gory “tramp.” The would-be 
sea rover would fail to run 
across the snaky schooner with 
the Jolly Roger at the fore, on 
board of which to sign up in- 
dentures. Some lads. realise, 
too, that they may perhaps be 
equally fitted for Sunday-School 
superintendency. My own ado- 
lescent fever took the form 
of cowboy, and was violent 
enough to make me essay the 
actual réle. It, at least, was a 
calling within the bounds of 
possibility as a personal equa- 
tion. 

If any one seeks a change of 
sensations and scene as radical 
as this life affords, a transition 
distinct and complete as may 
be, short of taking a trip to 
Mars, or effecting a transmi- 
gration of the ego into the 
person of another, let him try 
the effect of exit from the round 
of a well-appointed home in a 
British city, and the entry on 
the nomadic vocation of a 
prairie cow-country, with its 
so very different associates and 
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its spells of life in the open, 
with nothing by way of weather- 
guard but the lee side of a 
cactus. About a score of years 
ago there were plenty of tracts 
in the States where cattle- 
ranging was the main _busi- 
ness, and to-day there are still 
some of these left, which may 
be devoted to it for a few years 
to eome. The nature of the 
surface of these districts and 
their utter unseasonableness 
and uncertainty for crop-grow- 
ing purposes, despite all up-to- 
date intensive methods, will 
cause this to be so. People 
will try to farm them, of course, 
as they always do—trying to 
adapt countries to themselves, 
instead of themselves to the 
countries. Go where you will 
on the American continent, you 
find somebody trying to raise 
something which nature never 
meant should be raised there. 
In an ideal latitude for the 
propagation of white bears, 
you find a fellow convinced 
that he can grow maize, 
Farther south, the man in the 
apple country is fiddling with 
peaches, and the peach-latitude 
man insists on fooling with 
oranges. All are annually 
aggrieved at their failures, and 
are kicking lustily against the 
pricks of an unkind providence, 

Near the southern border, 
in a land that flowed neither 
with milk nor honey nor yet 
with agua pura, where the 
rain fell at such rare intervals 
that when a shower came 
anxious fathers have been 


known to gallop home in a 
hurry for fear it might scare 
some of the children to death, 
the writer found a sphere 
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wherein to assuage the fanci- 
ful fever of his early years, 
It was a land with little in 
its roughness to invite the 
squatting home-seeker, but 
which was fairly clothed 
withal in places with grass 
that must have contained a 
goodly amount of nourishment 
and stimulating properties, if 
one might judge from the high 
life of the creatures that made 
their living upon it. My début 
upon the stage of the cow- 
range produced no great stir, 
save in myself. The cowboy 
was not impressionable. On 
each occasion when he fur- 
nished me with a “broke” 
horse,—which quadruped, if it 
ever had been “broke,” I 
invariably found to have got 
itself into good enough repair 
to provide, with my assistance, 
the elements of a first-class 
catastrophe,—the cowboy ex- 
hibited unfeigned interest, and 
was temporarily demonstrative. 
My trajectory before hitting 
the earth was a sight that gave 
him an abundant joy which, 
from my angle of vision at the 
critical moment, I was unable 
to share. This exhibition over, 
he would settle back once 
more into his habitual sang- 
froid. By nature he was not 
demonstrative, and his setting 
did not tend to make him so. 
True, he was gifted with 
humour of imagination which 
was oddly introduced into his 
language, and found vent in 
his justly celebrated blend of 
storybook slang. A more 
practical outlet for it he found 
in freaks that at times caused 
the cords of despair to tighten 
round the heart of the tender- 
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foot and make him sigh for 
his heme far away. Yet, 
coupled with his humour, he 
had that certain allied sad- 
ness that is sometimes said to 
characterise the Celt, the great 
poet, and the dyspeptic. You 
did not expect to find in him 
anything of the Celt, though 
the poet might be a lurking 
possibility. Old Caedmon, 
among the first of English 
bards, was a kine-herd. So 
far as my knowledge goes, 
however, his lyric mantle has 
never fallen upon any of the 
profession since. Nor was the 
cowpuncher a dyspeptic. To 
breakfast, dine, and sup with 
him, or rather to “feed reg’lar ” 
with him,—for the first-used 
terms are too mild,—and to 
witness his silent, hearty, and 
bewildering way of putting 
down a Gargantuan repast of 
solids and unlimited black 
coffee while you were still 
only among the entrees, was 
evidence that he did not as 
much as know he had a 
stomach. Luckily for the 
camp, the cook was a regular 
cordon bleu, ever “slinging his 
hash” in a wholesome if often 
inartistic fashion. With no 
particular equipment, he would 
turn out, in wind and weather, 
hot bread at every meal,—no 
Australian camp damper, but 
a dainty light article, fit for 
the most fastidious. His 
stews were a poem ; his gravies 
a dream; and we all loved 
“ousey.” I have often 
thought that to him was 
largely due the wonderful 
absence of sickness that 
marked the life on the range. 
The cowboy, camping wher- 


ever night overtook him, had 
often to carry his drinking- 
and cooking- water on the 
waggons. I have frequently 
seen there three kegs, each 
offering a distinct brand and 
colour as unlike as pea-soup 
and green chartreuse, and all 
of them an essence of mud- 
hole fit to set up an epidemic 
of typhoid anywhere but in a 
cow-camp. Cigarette-smoking 
and inhaling was largely in- 
dulged in. What looked like 
another dangerous indiscretion 
very commonly practised was 
that of sleepers tucking their 
heads completely beneath their 
blankets, as though courting 
asphyxia. I once tried to 
demonstrate the risks to a 
confirmed follower of this 
habit. Questions of hygiene, 
lung functions, and the effects 
of carbon dioxide held no 
interest for him. “ Pardner,” 
he said, at the conclusion of 
the lecture, “if I see that I 
poke a sufficiency of victuals 
into my interior, and that 
nobody takes any monkey- 
trick liberties with my exterior, 
that’s mostly good enough for 
me.” Nevertheless, whatever 
one might think of their 
habits, there could be no doubt 
as to their perfect health. 

The part of the range where 
I gained my first experiences 
had originally borne a hard 
name, from the number of un- 
desirables who were supposed 
to have betaken themselves 
there, in consequence of having 
had what is described in the 
United States outlands as 
“some bother” elsewhere. It 
may be said, in passing, that 
the expression is euphemistic 
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and ambiguous, as it may mean 
that, like “ta Phairshon” of 
the feud, a man has extirpated 
wholesale, or killed only one or 
two, or that he may have merely 
robbed a train or in some other 
trivial way distinguished him- 
self. Around the camp-fire in 
these days every man was pre- 
sumed to have had a dark, or 
at least a shady, past. 

The cowboy, in these far back 
days, was at his zenith. It was 
long afterwards that I came to 
know him; during the halcyon 
interlude of the range, after 
the Indians had been rounded 
into their Reservations, and ere 
yet the man with hoe and home- 
stead title-deed had made too 
much encroachment. It is 
strange, by the way, that the 
very men who did so much to 
make the country habitable for 
the farmer should have been so 
much of a thorn in his side, 
The men with whom I was 
thrown were mostly Western- 
ers, and a better type morally 
than the early Indian-dreaded 
irresponsibles. Taking them 
generally, their code was pretty 
high, and they could be trusted 
as honourable and “ white” in 
most respects. Many of them, 
however, were caterans, in that 
they would steal a cow. Steal- 
ing, to brand and retain, was 
looked upon as quite a different 
matter from stealing to kill 
and eat. In camp we used to 
live in a chronic state of killing 
the fatted calf, belonging to 
somebody else. Fresh from a 


land of law and order, with 
the sound of the kirk-bell still 
lingering in my ear, and the 
good wordsof the Catechism still 
coming handy to my tongue, it 
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was difficult at first to reconcile 
myself to assist in rustling the 
beef-supply, or to partake of 
and enjoy the stolen steak. 
The custom, however, was a 
sort of unwritten law of re- 
taliation, and was treated in a 
half-jocular way. For instance, 
one day when our outfit was 
regaling itself on a two-year- 
old heifer, from whose pelt the 
brand of D 3 had just been cut 
and judiciously concealed, old 
beef-baron D 3 himself, from 
seventy-five miles off, chanced 
to come along, and sat down to 
dinner with the crowd. During 
the meal he remarked on the 
excellence of the beef, declaring 
it was “most as good as D 3 it- 
self,” and tasted powerful like 
it. ‘And I'll bet you a horse 
this is the first time you ever 
tried that taste,” was our chief’s 
rejoinder. The hilarity of the 
boys at the sally let him know 
that it sure enough was. 
Branding, or blotch-brand- 
ing other people’s stock, being 
looked on askance, was a source 
of trouble when detected. The 
cowpuncher of that epoch may 
have been deficient in scholar- 
ing, but he was always edu- 
cated enough to “fresco” an 
animal’s flank in initial or de- 
sign, and that with the finished 
hand of an artist. When he 
saw fit he could alter or add to 
an existing brand very ingeni- 
ously, leaving the renovated 
and completed work with an 
unsuspicious mellow tone equal 
to that of an old master. Guilds 
and associations were in exist- 
ence to safeguard stock, and 
did a lot of good. Howbeit, 
big and deep burnings were 
ever advisable. The innocent 
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who once turned loose his herd 
with the single letter I to hold 
it, was simply asking for 
trouble; and the next spring 
round-up, when he could not 
gather hoof or hair of his 
stock, but could see every where 
Roman numerals, crosses, and 
all manner of straight line 
hieroglyphics, afforded a great 
moral lesson on careless habits. 
Calves, too, were well to be 
branded betimes, for if they 
were not, it was found that 
they did not invariably belong 
to you. What was even worse, 
you might lose their mother as 
well, by what was known as 
the instantaneous weaning pro- 
cess, effected by shooting dewn 
the mother cow, in order to 
avoid the awkward discrepancy 
in her own and her offspring’s 
markings. Some otherwise 
quite good fellows ‘“ Maver- 
icked” calves. It was always 
my chief objection to the life. 
Then, by some mysterious rule 
of ethics, the man who robbed 
you in a bovine way would 
have put himself to endless 
trouble in order to lynch the 
unpardonable thief of your 
horse, or to do you any other 
personal service within his 
power. 

True to imposed trust, un- 
complaining under hardship, 
resourcefully self-reliant, in- 
trepid in danger—such was the 
cowboy as I found him. In- 
novations he did not like. Nor 
did he approve of Eastern rig 
or raiment, all of which vani- 
ties he styled “human.” An 
Englishman who should per- 
haps have known better, one 
night, on a ranch noted for its 
rollicky hands, produced from 


his belongings a long white 
“human” nightshirt, and un- 
rolled it in view of the camp. 
The very boldness of the act 
took the crowd so much aback, 
for the moment, that he was 
allowed to enfold himself in 
the strange garment and retire 
to his blankets. He was not 
seriously injured in the subse- 
quent proceedings, but on that 
camp-ground in the morning 
it looked as though a snow 
shower had fallen. Nor would 
the cowboy permit anything 
in the shape of outside patron- 
age or superior assumption. 
On a British syndicate ranch 
in the Panhandle of Texas, a 
director with a title to his 
name, and, it might be, an 
overdose of self-esteem settled 
in his blue-veined system, was 
round on a visit of inspection. 
Liking not the independent 
manners of the company “ cow- 
servants,” as he was pleased 
to call the hands, he ventured 
to invite one man to address 
him as “My lord.” .The an- 
swer he got was flippant and 
characteristic, and procured 
the cowboy his discharge on 
the spot, but was handed down 
in syndicate ranehdom as a 
classic. “Ah,” said he, “’pears 
to me that that might be 
putting a strain on my vocab- 
lery. How'd it suit you if I 
just called you my ‘ring-tailed 
Dont -che-know,’ for short?” 
Even as on & sea voyage one 
gets well acquainted with his 
fellow-voyager, so on the trail 
does one get thoroughly to 
know his comrades; only with 
this distinction, that whereas 
at sea every foible or weakness 
of your acquaintance shows up 
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worse as time goes on, your 
cowboy improves as you get to 
know him, and calls for your 
increasing respect. At first he 
does not take to the novice, 
and he makes you feel this. 
Just as you have concluded that 
he is too hard to abide; when 
you feel ready to quit him and 
his works for good and all, and 
are sick of making philistine 
sport for him,—he begins to 
take you seriously. He has 
reduced you to your lowest 
terms, as it were, and now he 
can find a use for you. He 
tries to teach you and to help 
you. Then he gradually takes 
you into his life and his heart, 
in spite of the multiplicity of 
your mistakes, and although 
you still persist in “clawing 
leather” to retain your seat 
during the nasty catapulty 
moments when you come to 
issues with your “broke” 
mounts. To sit your pitcher 
without clutching cantle or 
horn, hanging your steel in 
his shoulder, and “ bathing ” 
him with your “quirt” mean- 
while, is the pons asinorum of 
the cow-range. I grieve to 
record that, even after years 
of coaching, I had not got 
over it. 

There was no depth of think- 
ing about the cowboy, no men- 
tal introspection, no professed 
philosophy. But he took his 
life calmly, and his trials with 
a placidity that did one good 
to look upon. When the 


“rod” in command drawled, 
“* Mebbe, Dick, you’d run across 
a critter or two that I think 
slipped south yesterday in that 
mesquite brush, if you took a 
look round,” Dick drawled his 
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“‘ Mebbe so,” and without more 
ado than catching out the 
toughest mount of his string, 
was off in ten minutes on a 
back trip which might mean a 
thirty-six hours’ fast, a weary 
hunt, the task of roping and 
night-hobbling, single-handed, 
two or three wild cattle, and 
the fetching of them on at 
double speed to overtake the 
main herd. In the face of 
danger, too, such as a night 
run of a steer herd—a situa- 
tion that, as he termed it, 
“called your hand”—he rode 
in the front, through the dark- 
ness and over the roughs, with 
the rowel of a fatalist. On 
the rare occasion of an alterca- 
tion arising,—for there were 
almost never high words be- 
tween these men, partly for 
the high probability that such 
a thing might mean one or 
both getting “leaded,” — he 
was gritty and cool in the 
crisis, When, however, he did 
lose command of his temper, 
his head and everything went 
with it, and he became a mere 
raging animal. The cook, by 
virtue of his office, was allowed 
the luxury of doing some mild 
fussing and grouching in camp. 
In this respect he was unique. 
The immediate entourage of 
the waggons he took under his 
absolute control. The tying 
and picketing of horses too 
close thereunto, and the un- 
pleasant custom of some night- 
herders of riding among the 
sleeping boys to find and wake 
the next on guard, were 
matters in which he laid down 
the law. If it could be shown, 
ex post facto, that a cayuse 
which had bucked its erratic 
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course to the disturbing of the 
gentle simmer of the bean soup 
had not been properly handled, 
then the jockey “up” might 
expect trouble. The camp 
supported the cook, in that 
such offence warranted chas- 
tisement according to his sen- 
tence, 

To listen to some of these 
plainsmen, one might have 
been led to believe that their 
hope, for a few years ahead, 
was to get some “shade job” 
in lieu of their present —a 
something in the nature of 
home, with less of hoof and 
hair about it. Yet in reality 
this was not the case. When 
they tried other callings, they 
mostly tired of these soon after 
they undertook them. Even 
brief visits to the city made 
them restless at once. In the 
big city, too, their simplicity 
was at times remarkable. 
Going with stock cars to 
Chicago, as certain of us did 
at rare intervals, we would 
stray around a bit among the 
sights. On the street there, 
on one occasion, one of us got 
separated from his companions, 
and was discovered an hour 
later inducing a policeman to 
show him to the edge of the 
town. He complained that he 
couldn’t “see a blamed thing 
for the houses.” Another chap 
in a public park, when he read 
the signboard “ Please keep off 
the grass,” wished to know 
what was the matter with the 
grass that they had to keep 
people off it. The same child 
of the wild, when he observed 
&® crowd collected round the 
prairie-dog enclosure in a z0o- 
logical garden, wanted to be 
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told “what the darned fools 
saw in there to look at.” It 
perplexed him to understand 
why any of his commonplaces 
of every day could offer an 
interest to anybody, and, above 
all, a varmint like a “yalla 
prairie dog.” 

Constant exercise, entailed 
by his strenuous work, kept 
the cowboy in the muscular 
fettle of a gladiator. No 
amount of riding seemed to 
hurt him. His mileage on a 
busy cutting-out day, by the 
time he had unsaddled his 
fourth pony and turned it 
loose in the petered-out con- 
dition of the other three, 
would, had he carried an in- 
dicator, have recorded a sur- 
prising figure. Moreover, he 
could get as much out of 
a horse as any Comanche. 
Back about the year 1890, 
when the United States Gov- 
ernment was opening up a 
choice strip of the Indian 
territory for white settlement, 
the method of land distribution 
adopted was to let the people 
run for it. Having first 
cleared the land of all 
“ Boomers” —that is, early- 
door and side-door non-entitled 
settlers — the soldiers made 
every one line up to a mark, 
and at a gun-fire signal let 
them go on their quest for 
claims, which had to be pegged 
down in the usual way when 
selected. This land run is 
memorable as being the last 
of its peculiar kind that is ever 
likely to take place. Along 
the crowded length of the line 
were buggies, waggons, sulkies, 
motors, cycles, footmen, and 
horsemen of every description. 
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Neither as a land-distributing 
arrangement nor as a scratch 
event was it an unqualified 
success: scenes were enacted 
that had not been set down on 
the official programme and that 
were not recorded in the news- 
papers. The point, however, is 
that the most coveted claims 
were a big distance from the 
starting-point, and among the 
well-equipped competitors, the 
cowboys, many of whom took 
part for sport as much as any- 
thing else, were easy firsts. It 
was never characteristic of 
your genuine cowboy to want 
land ownership. He held that 
big concerns might “cotton 
on” to some real estate for 
ranch and water-right pur- 
poses, but as for the little 
individual of the “nester” 
class, who got to spoiling grass 
by messing with ploughshares 
and crops, he had “no blessed 
use for him.” But somehow 
the less blessed use he had for 
an individual settler himself, 
the more sinful use was he apt 
to have for the said settler’s 
calf. Nevertheless, in the long 
joust between the homesteader 
and the knight of the lariat, 
the latter has been unhorsed. 

When by chance one of the 
cattle-craft quitted that walk 
of life, and went to anything 
in the nature of farming, he 
was apt to be rather despised. 
Until well up in years he would 
stay at his equestrian job, 
getting the younger men, may- 
be, to top his horse of a cool 
morning, no longer enjoying 
the vicious jerks and jolts, 
though always able to stay on 
the back of anything when 
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necessary. The seamed and 
hoary old boy had always 
plenty of “‘cow-sense,” and was 
an extra good hand. When 
a puncher emeritus finally set- 
tled down as an agriculturist, 
the step was regarded by 
the brotherhood much in the 
light of a departure for the 
poorhouse. 

Episodes of his cow -craft 
novitiate a man may forget. 
Whole stirring chapters may 
slip away, or become a blur in 
the memory; but a dark 
stormy night stampede, never. 
One such night, early in my 
probation, I can particularly 
recall, when a bunch of two 
thousand steers ran. In the 
evening, as we rounded them 
down on their bed ground, the 
keen, practised eye of the out- 
fit “Caporal” had detected 
certain signs of nervousness 
about the brutes, which he did 
not altogether like in conjunc- 
tion with the looks of the 
weather and the lie of the sur- 
rounding country. “Keep a 
jiggin’ round them pretty 
peart, an’ sing to ’em; and 
mind you holler good an’ 
strong, or let go a cartridge 
to roll out the camp if they 
should go to doing anything,” 
were his words as the boys 
were roping out the night 
horses. Distant thunder was 
growling ominously, and it was 
a pitchy black night when the 
two of us on the third watch 
took charge. As we fox-trotted 
in opposite directions on our 
sentry-go, round that three 
acres of live beef, we could only 
see at all by the constantly play- 
ing sheet-lightning. We had 
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paced our vigil near to its close, 
and jédelled our soothing cattle- 
hymns till our throats were 
sore, and we were already 
thinking of our blanket nests 
a quarter of a mile off, under 
the light of that lantern speck, 
when something all at once 
disturbed the herd. Hitherto 
the animals had behaved 
quietly, nearly all lying low- 
headed, and exhaling their 
breath in the lengthy sighing 
way that indicates kine’s 
soundest slumber. TFirst, one 
here, one there, rose to his feet. 
Then, as though electrified, and 
with one sonorous whir like 
an enormous covey of startled 
partridges, that mighty herd 
arose. For several brief seconds 
there was a surging and a 
crushing, and with one im- 
pulse, horn to horn, haunch to 
haunch, frantic and stertor- 
ously snorting, that heaving 
mass broke loose. It was like 
the bursting of a floodgate. 
There was no way to avoid it, 
or to stem or stay its course. 
In another minute I discerned 
that I was travelling at break- 
neck gait, well in the lead of 
a crescent -fronted thundering 
headlong thing that was mov- 
ing close behind. I heard a 
couple of shots, and got a 
glimpse of my comrade still 
ahead of me. Some instruc- 
tions he tried to yell, but I 
understood them not. We 
went perhaps a mile, perhaps 
two, when the ground seemed 
to grow rougher, and more 
than once I was sure we were 
down. Then: it grew smoother 
again, and the moving thing 
behind seemed to have slacked 
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speed somewhat. After a bit I 
heard shouts, and noticed other 
figures on the scene. Then 
gradually things seemed to 
resolve themselves again into 
a herd of hard-panting, quiver- 
ing, nervous cattle that ten 
men were holding in check 
and reducing to quietness in 
the first grey light of dawn, 
while the rain poured down 
in torrents. It was grand, 
stirring, terrible. What im- 
pressed me most in the whole 
business was that I got a few 
words of laconic praise after- 
wards in camp for the way 
we of the third watch had 
“winged them down and got 
them to milling.” Yes, and I 
did not so much as whisper 
that, so far as my part was 
played, a four-legged, sure- 
footed, deep-lunged creature, 
still bearing the sweaty stain 
of a saddle blanket, and now 
browsing the herbage close by, 
had done it all. Throughout 
the mélée I had been but as 
a pack on his back. A number 
of steers were found with their 
legs broken, and a few others 
that had split away from the 
main bunch were found twelve 
miles off. I have heard of the 
oceurrence, but never person- 
ally knew of a man being 
hurt in a run of this sort. 
If not mounted on something 
he could rely on, he were 
best away from there. To tell 
just what eaused the start of 
a stampede was not always 
clear. Bedding the animals 
down too closely was technic- 
ally supposed to be one cause 
of it. The electric suddenness 
and unanimity were the puzzle. 
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A worthy scientific gentleman 
from the East, who was wont 
at one time to come round 
our camps, used to be inter- 
ested in the phenomenon, and 
held some theories of his own 
as to certain atmospheric in- 
finences on the brain of the 
lower animals at certain times. 
It really was an interesting 
subject, and one that might 
have been well worth investi- 
gating. He, however, never 
could be induced to trust 
himself out around a_ herd 
when conditions looked at all 
favourable for prosecuting his 
researches. We gathered from 
him, if I remember rightly, 
that a friend of his, while 
engaged in procuring speci- 
mens of some prized nocturnal 
insect, had once narrowly es- 
caped being lost to the world 
of science through his en- 
grossment leading him into 
the proximity of a running 
herd. 

It must be borne in mind 
that I have spoken through- 
out in the past tense, and of 
times and facts whereof I have 
known, for I do not want to 
be misleading. Fallacies have 
got into print about the cow- 
boy as a class, and have be- 
come popular; spectres have 
been raised that should be laid. 
A gun he owned: a great 
big six-chambered 45 Colts, 
which he called a “cutter,” 
and could use to good pur- 
pose on objectionable animals 
from snakes upwards, gener- 
ally holding it with both hands 
when he aimed, and often 


dropping on his knee to shoot. 
He did not, however, make a 
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regular practice of carrying it. 
Commonly it reposed in his 
blanket -roll in the waggon, 
whence it might only be pulled 
out when there was a possi- 
bility of a question rising as 
to the ownership of a brand. 
Were a census of the pocket- 
pistol taken to-day in sundry 
corners of the States, it would 
be found that the concealed 
weapon is nearly as much 
affected there now as it was 
on the wild prairie. Neither 
was it a customary thing for 
him to get uproarious in the 
little towns he visited, shoot- 
ing them full of rat-holes and 
interfering with the lighting 
system, perforating hat-crowns, 
and the heads inside if the hat 
was a snug fit, &c. Sometimes 
he came, he saw, and he just 
went away again. He could, 
and did, drink at times freely, 
but it was often of lager, 
that filled without flooring or 
frenzying. He dissipated his 
greenbacks in various unprofit- 
able ways. Liquor was not a 
besetting sin. If the romancers 
drew his early likeness truly, I 
have but to say “ Ichabod.” 
Western cattle-ranching goes 
on to-day in modified shapes 
and forms, in various districts 
between the Yukon and the 
Rio Grande. It has been upon 
the steady decline, of course, 
albeit the cow herself, these 
days, has soared in price—nigh 
over the moon, old-timers pro- 
bably think. It used to be the 
saying, “once a puncher always 
@ puncher”’; and indeed it was 
a well-known thing that a man 
who had followed the long- 
horn cow and rambled her 
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ranges, was apt to drift back 


there. Even city-reared men 
would do so, This return to 
the range has been set down 
to a peculiar glamour of the 
cowboy life. But, after all, is 
it not the old tale over again? 
May not the desire to return 
be prompted by the same thing 
that governs untold numbers 
of close-to-nature dwellers, in 
less advanced parts of the 
earth, from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral 
strand; ‘“‘existers” who feel 
satisfied only in their native 
surroundings, the wonders and 
beauties of which, though so 
essential to their being, they 
are incapable of realising or 
even seeing? To them the 
primrose is but the yellow 
primrose; the prairie dog but 
the ‘‘yalla”’ prairie dog. Yet 
remove them from their sphere, 
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and nothing short of forcible 
bodily detention will keep them 
from going back. Is it not the 
same thing that impels, in the 
highest developed and most 
cultured of humanity, the crav- 
ing at intervals for the un- 
artificial scenes of the savage? 
Is it not but the self-same 
instinct that is shared by the 
professor and the shockingly 
unenlightened Ameba, the 
same animal mother - earth - 
loving instinct, the date of 
whose remote origin was like 
enough speculated upon by 
society in the era of the cave? 
An ex-cowpuncher, who has odd 
yearnings when the spring 
grass comes, and when some 
old - remembered ranz des 
vaches once more returns to 
his ear, leaves the question 
with you. 
J. P. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


THE sun strikes through the 
lower branches of the big 
mango - tree, and I sit up 
with a start and a yawn 
and look round the camp. 
Already a faint curl of smoke 
rising through the  cook’s 
shelter shows that Camilla 
Pascual da Pereira is getting 
my morning cup of tea ready. 
I pull up the mosquito curtains 
and shout to the “boy” for 
“chota hazri” while I dress. 
The village watchmen, who 
have guarded the camp all 
night, look up from beneath 
their blankets and rouse them- 
selves from sleep, as does the 
poliee sepoy who has been 
doing sentry-go over the Gov- 
ernment treasure-chest. From 
behind a neighbouring patch of 
sugar-cane comes a long-drawn 
‘“‘ hayaah,” the crack of a whip, 
and the creak of a well-wheel, 
showing that the day’s work 
has begun again. 

Ten minutes later I am in 
the saddle and off on my rounds. 
There is a bite in the air and 
Sammy is mettlesome, so I sink 
my heels in his flanks and send 
him at a canter along the hard- 
beaten path. The dogs rush on 
ahead and then back to meet 
us, and I smack Sammy on the 
neck and tell him what a fine 
fellow he is. Soon we out up 


towards the higher ground 
where there are no crops and 
the going is good. A belated 
jackal, on his way home from 
the sugar-cane patch, starts 
from a nulla in front of us, and 
Poggins, the mongrel bull-ter- 


rier—his mother was a lady 
who had a mésalliance with a 
pie-dog—and Balu the Airedale 
streak after him. A long run 
takes us to the side of a rocky 
hill, much too rough to gallop 
over, and reluctantly I call the 
dogs off and make my way to 
the village of Pimpalgaon. On 
the borders of the village lands 
the headman and the village 
accountant await me, accom- 
panied by the village watchman 
and the menial servants—the 
mahars. They know that Iam 
not likely to look at their books 
till I reach the village itself, 
but custom dictates that they 
should be prepared for emer- 
gencies, and one of the mahars 
has a huge bundle of account- 
books for me to sit down by the 
roadside and examine—if I am 
so minded. At a word the 
mahar shoulders his bundle, 
and we jog along the narrow 
lane between high hedges of 
prickly-pear to the village. 
There is nothing that can be 
called a village street. The 
mud-built houses have been 
dumped without plan over the 
village site, each with its little 
vegetable patch and private 
dung-heap straggling across 
the paths. The watchman, 
running ahead, gently removes 
the little brown babies who are 
industriously exploring the dust 
of the road to the safety of 
a neighbouring verandah, or 
drives off the dogs and pigs 
who are foraging in the dung- 
heaps. In the centre of the 
village stands the chowdi or 
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village meeting-place, a struc- 
ture of three walls with a roof 
of sorts. A red carpet has 
been spread on the floor, and on 
it stand a riekety table and a 
venerable kitchen-chair. The 
table, besides having paper, ink, 
and sandbox—the equivalent of 
blotting-paper—is adorned with 
a chipped tumbler containing 
two or three champak blooms 
and a jam-pot supporting a 
stick of incense. I sweep the 
cushions from the chair—they 
are apt to harbour various small 
deer—and look for a safe place 
to put my hat. Around me on 
the floor and on the ground out- 
side are squatted the assembled 
villagers, each elutching his 
receipt-book or little bundle of 
separate receipts. While the 
accountant and the Cirele In- 
spector get the bundle of books 
opened out, I have time to con- 
template, on the wall of the 
headman’s house opposite, a ter- 
rific combat between a dark- 
blue wrestler of amazing mus- 
cular development and a green 
and yellow tiger. 

When the village watchman 
who is shouting for silence has 
been induced to hold his peace, 
the work of the day begins. 
The accountant’s books, the 
ledger and day-book and the 
Record of Rights, the Domes- 
day Book of Western India, in 
which is entered every patch 
of land however small with all 
rights over it, are spread out 
in front of me. I call up one 
of the peasants at random and 
begin to question him. How 

-much land has he? Has he 


bought any new land? Are 
his fields mortgaged? © Are 
they leased? Who are his 


tenants, and what rent do they 
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pay? How much land revenue 
does he pay, and has he paid it, 
and when? Where is his 
reeeipt? Each answer has to 
be compared with the entries 
in the village books and with 
the receipts which the accoun- 
tant has or ought to have given 
for every payment made to 
him. And so on till perhaps a 
score of peasants have been 
examined. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself is an 
amateur in the inquisitorial 
art compared with the youngest 
Assistant Collector. Butitmust 
be remembered that in most 
villages Government is the 
owner of every inch of land, 
and that were it only for the 
purpose of apportioning the 
responsibility of paying the 
ground -rent or land revenue, 
it is necessary to know where 
the possession of the land 
actually lies. We must know 
to what extent the land is pass- 
ing into the hands of profes- 
sional money-lenders or large 
farmers, and how far the process 
has advanced by which the 
peasantry, the real backbone 
of the country, is being reduced 
from the position of small 
landholders to that of rack- 
rented tenants or mere labour- 
ers. Nor without these data 
could we make such estimate 
of the material progress of the 
people or the rise or fall in the 
value of land as is necessary for 
the periodical revisions of the 
assessment. 

During recent years, too, it 
has been found necessary to 
introduce, in the Record of 
Rights, a system of registra- 
tion of all transactions in land 
in a way which involves the 
maximum of publicity. This, 
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it is hoped, will tend to dimin- 
ish the custom—for it is no- 
thing less—of manufacturing 
false documents. A money- 
lender, with no title whatever 
to some parcel of land, will 
execute a succession of yearly 
leases to various clients of his. 
The clients of course will never 
go near the land, but five years 
afterwards—the native of India 
looks well ahead—one of them 
will forcibly dispossess the real 
holder, or, more likely, will 
bring a suit for forcible dis- 
possession against him. The 
money-lender will be called in 
to assert his title as lessor, and 
will produce his leases as evi- 
dence with abundance of testi- 
mony to show that the lessees 
actually cultivated the land 
under their leases, and there is 
always a danger in India, 
where the courts, especially 
those of the Indian subordinate 
judges, are so much inclined to 
rely solely on documentary evi- 
dence, that the real holder will 
be ousted from his land. Ac- 
cordingly it is part of the duty 
of the district officer in his 
peregrinations to question the 
villagers on the entries in the 
Record of Rights of all transfers 
and leases of land, so that these 
may be challenged on the spot 
by any person interested. 
Another important duty is to 
check the books of the kulkar- 
nis, or village accountants. 
These are, in many districts, 
hereditary officers, usually Brah- 
mans, and often not over honest. 
Often the kulkarni is the only 
person in the village who can 
write. Nominally he is sub- 
ordinate to the patil, or head- 
man, but in practice all the 
Government work devolves on 
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him. The villagers are at his 


merey. He may neglect to 
enter their payments and rep- 
resent them as in arrears. He 
may induce them to make extra 
payments for imaginary benefits 
conferred, and, in one case of 
which I knew, the kulkarni, 
on the strength, as he said, of 
a Government order, enhanced 
the land revenue of a whole 
village and made his collec- 
tions at the enhanced rate, 
Or he may, as another kul- 
karni with whom I had to 
deal did, induce the villagers 
to collect their land revenue 
and hand it over for safe 
custody to a friend of his, 
while he, as he says, endeavours 
to obtain a remission from 
Government on the strength 
of a bad harvest. In the case 
of which I am thinking, I found 
that apparently not a penny 
of land revenue had been col- 
lected. A few strong words 
drove into the heads of the 
villagers the fact that there 
was not the remotest chance of 
a@ remission, and they them- 
selves admitted that, as they 
had hardly dared to hope for 
such a thing, they had col- 
lected the money and deposited 
it with the kulkarni’s cousin. 
Unfortunately the cousin had 
gone on @ pilgrimage, and, so 
far as I know, he has not yet 
returned. The villagers paid 
all that was due to the new 
kulkarni. 

The tagai, or loan accounts, 
are examined. Government is 
a money-lender on a large 
scale, and a respectable cul- 
tivator can easily get an 
advance of a few hundred 
rupees for any agricultural 
improvement. The rate of 
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interest (64 per cent) is from 
one-half to one-quarter of what 
he would have to pay to the 
village bannia, and repayment 
is arranged in easy instal- 
ments after the improvement 
becomes remunerative. But 
the peasant knows that Gov- 
ernment is very slow to enforce 
its lien over his land, and too 
often he applies to his loan the 
words of the old song, “It may 
be for years, or it may be for 
ever.” I have to speak sharply 
to the defaulters, and one or 
two of them seeing that I am 
in earnest go off to their houses 
and bring the money which 
they have been keeping against 
just such a contingency. Others 
allege troubles. Their cattle 
have died, their wells have 
fallen in. Each case is in- 
quired into. One man is 
ordered to pay up so much 
within a week. Another is 
told to make an application 
for a further advance to get 
his well into working order. 
While the accounts are being 
checked there is a movement 
in the crowd, and the Subadar 
Saheb is announced. He is a 
pensioned native officer who 
has settled down on his an- 
cestral lands in the village. 
He is a fine soldierly figure in 
his well-kept red tunic, his 
sword at his side and a row of 
medals on his breast. I shake 
hands with him, and make 
him sit beside me on a chair 
which has_ been hurriedly 
brought from the schoolhouse. 
It is easy to see that he is an 
influence in the village life. 
The village officers are defer- 
ential to him, and the villagers 
are more alert and answer 
more promptly when he has 


told them to speak out to the 
saheb like men. I give him 
the news of his old regiment 
and how Carnegie Saheb has 
become @ major and is married 
and has a son. ‘“Shabash!” 
cries Ramchandra. “He also 
will be in the regiment like his 
father and grandfather before 
him.” To Ramchandra the 
regiment is his regiment. His 
father and his grandfather 
were officers in it before him, 
and his son is already a 
havildar, and will no doubt 
rise to be jamadar and 
subadar. 

He has seen service on the 
Frontier and in Somaliland, 
and, greatest experience of all, 
he went to England to the 
Coronation of King Edward. 

“And what did you see 
there?” I ask. 

“There were many great 
wonders in London, saheb,” 
he says, “‘and great houses and 
many people more than in 
Bombay. But I went into the 
country to make my salaams 
to old Colonel Coulson Saheb, 
and there I saw many strange 
things. For the cows there 
gave more milk than five or 
ten cows of the best sort give 
here; and there were horses 
yoked to the plough—hatthi- 
wani ghode, horses like ele- 
phants for size and strength. 
But the swine were the 
strangest, for they were kept 
in houses, and they were great 
and fat and white, not at all 
like the black swine of this 
country, and I did not know 
that they were swine till the 
Colonel Saheb told me.” The 
villagers are impressed. They 


have had their doubts whether 


such things can be, but Ram- 
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chandra tells them before the 
saheb without contradiction, 
and they wag their heads 
sagely at one another, basking 
in the glory of their fellow- 
Citizen. 

But there is still much work 
todo, I take up the record of 
births and deaths, and ques- 
tion the villagers to discover 
whether there are any omis- 
sions. One entry puzzles me: 
“Hari Bala, mahar, 45, died, 
having met « dhaman.” 

Now the dhaman, or rock- 
snake, though a cantankerous 
brute, is not poisonous; so I 
ask what this means, and am 
told that it is a peculiarity of 
dhamans that if a man meet one 
by accident under certain cir- 
cumstances, and look into its 
eyes, he will die at once. 

“Yes,” adds the patil, seeing 
my ineredulity, “and the same 
is the case if a milch buffalo 
meet a dhaman.” I let the 
entry stand as a puzzle for the 
Sanitary Department, when 
they come to make up their 
vital statistics. That such 
things happen I am convinced, 
for has not my head clerk, 
who is a B.A. of Bombay, 
assured me that in the jungles 
of the Konkan, a fearsome 
country which he has never 
visited, there are snakes with 
wings, “and whosesoever house 
they fly over, the owner imme- 
diately dies” ? 

There has been a suspicious 
number of deaths from “ fever,” 
and I ask the kulkarni if there 
is any plague in the village. 
He hesitates, and is not sure, 
but it appears that plague has 
already broken out in the 
neighbouring villages; and that 
rats have been dying in the 
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houses. ‘“Plegichi lotis, sarkar- 
achi lotis pramane—a notice 
from plague, just like a notice 
from Government,” says one 
grim humourist. I order the 
kulkarni to get his plague 
registers started at once, and 
to send word to his immediate 
superior, the mamletdar. In 
the meantime I advise the 
people to clear out of their 
houses at once, and to live in 
huts in the fields as far from 
the village as possible. This 
they are quite willing to do, 
but when I say that I will let 
the Plague Doctor know to 
come round and _ inoculate 
them, they turn restive. They 
have heard strange tales. Is 
it true that it makes men blind 
and impotent? A wandering 
Brahman beggar, on his way 
to Pandharpur last week, had 
told them so. Some even said 
that it brought on the “Great 
Evil” —leprosy. Do I think 
so? Certainly not, I assure 
them, or I should not have 
been done myself. Do they 
not know about vaccination? 
Has not Government devised 
a way by which their children 
may grow up clean and fair, 
and not marred and spotted 
like the patil’s old father there? 
And is not plague inoculation 
much the same? 

Subadar Ramchandra adds 
his voice to mine, and tells how 
he has been inoculated three 
times himself and he is neither 
blind nor leprous, and his third 
wife has an infant in arms; 
and how his son has told him 
about the plague at Poona last 
year when the whole regiment, 
from the Colonel Saheb to the 
smallest bachcha in the lines, 
was inoeulated and not a 
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soul was touched by the plague, 
though hundreds were dying 
all around them. We do not 
effect much, and old Shivaji 
clinches the argument with the 
statement that this is a new 
thing and they do not know 
about it. And besides, if a 
man is to die he will die; and 
as well now as later. I turn 
the laugh on him by suggest- 
ing that if he is so in love with 
death he need only give the 
word and I will have the watch- 
men pop him into the well. He 
declines with a grin, and one of 
the old women at the back of 
the crowd shrills out that even 
if I did put him into the well 
he would hardly drown, there 
is so little water. And then 
their tongues are loosed over 
this grievance, The well is 
broken down. The water is 
running dry. It will not last 
more than ten days or perhaps 
three weeks, and then what are 
they todo? Last year in the 
hot weather the women had to 
fetch every drop of water for 
the village from the well at 
Wadgaon, three miles away, 
and the Wadgaon people 
grumbled much at their doing 
so, and threatened to prevent 
them. Every year they pay 
the Lokum Phund (Local Fund) 
and what has the Local Board 
done for them? The roads are 
out of repair, the schoolhouse 
is ruinous, and they are going 
to die for lack of water. I have 
a look at the well. Certainly 
the little puddle of dirty water 
at the foot of it seems a poor 
supply for four hundred people. 
The number of scarred shins 
and bandaged knees shows that 
guinea-worm is common, and, 
as I suspected, the well turns 


out to be one with no wheel, 
and the people have to scramble 
down the steps at the side of it 
and stand in the water to fill 
their pots. I promise to do my 
best, and make a note to write 
to the Deputy Sanitary In- 
spector, who is inquiring as to 
the connection between guinea- 
worm and step-wells. I look 
into the school and puzzle 
the older boys with the only 
rider in Euclid that I have 
ever been able to work myself. 
The schoolmaster, an old friend 
of mine, draws up the girls in 
Standard II. in a row, and 
they sing a hymn which the 
junior master has composed in 
my honour with the refrain, 
“ Makafairison Saheb Béha- 
dur,” which being interpreted 
is Honourable Mr Macpherson 
—meaning me! When they 
have finished, Ramchandra ad- 
vances, and, on behalf of the 
other villagers, hangs a gar- 
land of white flowers round my 
neck, and puts bracelets of the 
same on my wrists. The kul- 
karni smears the backs of my 
hands with attar of roses, and 
the patil, with a deep salaam, 
hands to me a little bundle of 
chopped betel-nut and spices, 
wrapped in an aromatic leaf. 
I do not, as an Indian would, 
proceed to chew it up. I dis- 
like the taste ; I do not wish to 
stain my lips and teeth a bril- 
liant red; and, what is even 
more important, I know that 
in all probability the lime 
which adds bite to the leaf 
has been smeared on it by the 
patil’s thumb-nail. 

With the village map in my 
hands I make for the open 
fields. It is the kulkarni’s 
duty to keep a register of the 
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crop in every patch in the 
village over one-fortieth of an 
acre in extent. From this 
register the Agricultural De- 
partment estimate annually, 
for the benefit of the mer- 
chants of Europe, the output 
for India of all the various 
millets and oil-seeds, fibres and 
spices. The kulkarni looks 
fat and lazy, so it might be 
as well to test his work in the 
farthest-out fields, a couple of 
miles away from the village. 
He trots, panting and per- 
spiring, at my heel—‘“like a 
calf after a cow,” says a wiry 
Maratha. Here and there we 
stop to check the state of the 
boundary marks between the 
fields, or to look at a place 
where one cultivator alleges 
that his neighbour has been 
encroaching. The areas under 
various crops in a dozen fields 
are tested by sight or, occa- 
sionally, by pacing, and the 
kulkarni’s errors are corrected, 
and he is warned to be more 
careful. One man wants to 
repair his well, and after in- 
spection on the spot I decide 
how much he is to pay him- 
self and how much he will 
be granted if he applies for 
a loan. This concludes the 
inspection of the village, and 
I tell the kulkarni what I 
think of his work and then 
mount Sammy, who has been 
brought after me. The patil 
hands me a yard of sugar- 
cane—I have been among 
them now for three or four 
years and they know my 
simple tastes—and I munch it 
as I trot on to the next village 
five miles away. The same 


sert of thing takes place there, 
and it is well past noon when 
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Sammy, catching sight of the 
tents among the trees, brisks 
up again into a canter and 
carries me home to tub and 
breakfast. 

Half-past one finds me in 
the office tent prepared to try 
two or three small criminal 
cases. <A fine of five or ten 
rupees or a month’s imprison- 
ment suffices in most of them. 
The last is that of a small 
boy of twelve—an incorrigible 
ruffian apparently—who has 
stolen twopence worth of 
sweetmeats and “monkey- 
nuts” from a grocer’s shop. 
I damn the stupidity of the 
policeman who has sent the 
child and half-a-dozen wit- 
nesses forty miles across 
country to be tried, instead 
of putting him before the 
nearest third-class magistrate. 
However, justice must be done, 
and I speak to him like a 
father. My police sergeant 
takes him out behind the tent 
and, despite his howls, removes 
his shirt—his only garment— 
and administers a smack or 
two on the appropriate spot. 
My wife rushes out from her 
tent in dismay, but retires 
hurriedly, reassured that no 
murder is being done. 

A police escort has just 
marched inte camp with a 
prisoner. He is brought up, 
and the sergeant in charge 
salutes and hands over the 
papers in the case. A sordid 
enough tale they tell. The 
prisoner and his father had 
contiguous shares in a field. 
The day before yesterday they 
both commenced to reap a crop 
of pulse. When they came to 
the border row they quarrelled 
as to whose part of the field 
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it wasin. Neither would give 
in, and then, for this miserable 
line of pulse, worth perhaps 
fourpence, the son deliberately 
hacked off his father’s head 
with a sickle. He is ques- 
tioned as to when and where 
he was arrested, and whether 
he has been ill-treated by the 
police. He sullenly answers 
that he has nothing to com- 
plain of, but he is stripped 
and his body is inspected for 
any marks of torture. Noth- 
ing is found, and I order him 
to be handed over to the 
custody of my police guard. 
No doubt a fortnight hence, 
when the case comes up for 
hearing, he will have a glib 
enough tale of horrid tortures, 
and the police—and I—will be 
lucky if some native news- 
paper, or even some Radical 
M.P., does not hold us all up 
to obloquy as monsters of 
iniquity. The last time I 
refused to allow a wealthy 
swindler bail the local sedition- 
monger called me a “ beardless 
Caligula.” I wonder what 
their classics will run to 
next time. 

The cases finished, the clerk 
reads over various police 
papers and takes orders on 
them. There are reports of 
accidental deaths to be looked 
over and, if necessary, re- 
turned for further investigation. 
“ Harinibai, widow, went to the 
well for water. Her foot 
slipped and she was drowned. 
Her relatives make no com- 
plaint.” Hmm! Widows have 
a charge over the family 
property for maintenance, and 
sometimes they fall down wells 
—or are bitten by snakes. 
“Orders are sent to the Sub- 


Inspector to return’ the 
property attached in the case 
of Ramji Baji,” says the clerk, 
putting the papers before me 
for signature. 

‘But surely that was a nose- 
cutting case. What is the 
property? The knife?” 

“No, sir, it is the nose, 
When the patil made punch- 
nama (proces verbal) at Ramji’s 
house on the wife's complaint, 
the piece of her nose was found 
in the bedclothes, so he kept it 
till the police came, and they 
sent the woman with the piece 
of her nose in a tin to the 
taluka hospital”—two full days 
march by bullock-cart—‘“ and 
the hospital assistant reported 
that the piece was of no fur- 
ther utility, and returned it to 
the police. And after the trial 
the police have requested the 
mamletdar to dispose of it, but 
he says he has no orders in the 
matter and returns it. And 
now the police have asked that 
he be ordered to deal with it 
according to law.” : 

‘*And what endorsement 
have you made?” 

“T have written Jikadil tikade 
—let it be returned whence it 
came. But I solicit your 
honour’s orders.” 

“Burn it, you son of a 
donkey! Burn it, and tell 
the Chief Constable that he 
is the father of all asses!” 

After the magisterial clerk 
comes the sheristedar, or 
head clerk, who deals with 
all revenue matters. An in- 
come tax appeal is down for 
hearing. Thikamchand mar- 
wadi, who grinds the faces 
of the villagers for ten miles 
round, who lends them money 
at 24 per cent, who buys their 
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grain eheap and sells them 
oil and salt and spices dear, 
comes creeping in in his 
dirtiest clothes—a spectacle of 
poverty. The mamletdar has 
assessed him on an income of 
five thousand rupees. Before 
God, he has not a hundredth 
part of that. He has received 
no interest for years; none of 
his clients will pay him; his 
children are wellnigh starving, 
and he can hardly buy a decent 
coat. 

“Bonds, saheb? Nahi, saheb, 
perhaps a hundred rupees here 
and fifty rupees there, lent out 
of charity. True, saheb, true, 
they are entered in the Record 
of Rights, but the clients pay 
no interest on them so that I 
may buy my children a small 
handful of grain like this. I 
may have brought some suits. 
Yes, against Sayaji patil, and 
some others. Yes, I have sold 
them up; but that is just my 
capital back, saheb, not my 
income. God knows I lie not, 
saheb. I have bought no grain 
this year, saheb. The saheb 
was in the village yesterday 
and saw the sacks at my shop 
and at my house? It is true, 
saheb. That is the grain of 
my cousin Mulchand, who has 
gone to Marwad. I am keep- 
ing it for him. Nay, saheb, I 
keep no accounts. I am nota 
great merchant that I should 
keep accounts. Yea! it is 
true. All marwadis keep ac- 
counts. To the last pice given 
to a beggar ?—to the last pice, 
saheb. I have not brought 
my accounts with me, They 


are but loose notes, ill-kept, 
and I knew not the saheb 
would wish to see them. Next 
year I shall bring my accounts, 
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and the saheb shall see that 
I lie not; but for this year 
the saheb will remit the as- 
sessment, Nay, saheb, on one 
thousand rupees, then. Till 
to-morrow, saheb, till to-mor- 
row, when I shall bring the 
books. On my son’s life, saheb, 
I have not made more than 
three thousand rupees. The 
books will show it —or per- 
haps four thousand. The sa- 
heb will not reduce it? 
Achcha, Saheb! salaam!” And 
he departs, resolving that 
next year it will be better to 
bring with him the special 
set of ledgers and accounts 
which many an _ industrious 
bannia keeps for income tax 
purposes. 

There is much land in the 
district still to come under 
cultivation, and we are giving 
it out in thousands of acres 
every year. A batch of cases 
comes before me. The papers 
show of what standing the 
applicant is, whether he has 
already as much land as he 
can cultivate with his stock, 
whether he is one of the 
backward classes to whom we 
grant special terms, whether 
he has in the past paid his 
dues to Government regu- 
larly. Each case is dealt 
with on its merits, and the 
land is given out at an occu- 
pancy price of anything from 
three to twenty times the 
annual assessment. Villages 
are spreading, and there are 
many applications for sites for 
houses. These have to be 
carefully scrutinised lest we 
should allow a house to be 
planted right across what 
ought to be a street. A muni- 
cipality sends up its annual 
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budget for approval. The 
Educational Inspector wants a 
grant of bamboos for the con- 
struction of a school which he 
is starting as an experiment in 
a Bhil village. The inhabitants 
of Chinchwad want a loan of 
two hundred rupees to buy a 
good stud bull at a big cattle- 
fair in the Nizam’s dominions. 
‘The sanitary authorities com- 
plain that the patil of Badegaon 
did not assist the vaccinator 
in collecting the children at 
his last visit. We had better 
surrender a part of our allot- 
ment for loans to some other 
district where the demand is 
greater. The inamdar of an 
alienated village has been levy- 
ing illegal cesses from his 
tenants, and the law on the 
subject has to be looked into. 
The mamletdar thinks he has 
caught out a kulkarni who 
has been peculating and cook- 
ing his accounts, and reports 
accordingly. We spend an 
hour worrying through the 
ledgers and receipts and com- 
paring them with the state- 
ments which have been re- 
corded. The case seems clear 
enough, and I draft a report 
to the Commissioner asking 
for the sanction of Government 
to a prosecution. On every 
correspondence the sheristedar 
has some comment—sometimes 
helpful, sometimes merely the 
inspiration of the spirit of 
delay and red-tape. 

At last the work is finished, 
and the red-coated peon calls 
for petitioners to come forward. 
There are a score of them, each 
with a request to make or a 
grievance to be righted. Some 


have criminal complaints to 
present. A few have appeals 
to make against the decisions 
of the lower courts. The wife 
of one has run away and he is 
not sure whether he wishes 
to prosecute the adulterer or to 
recover from him the price he 
paid for his wife last year. 
Some want loans, others want 
lands. The people from the 
village I visited this morning 
are here with a formal applica- 
tion about their well. At the 
tail-end comes poor old Baji, 
the perpetual litigant. The 
excitement of a suit twenty 
years ago turned his brain, 
and since then he has been 
presenting complaints, once a 
month on an average, about 
the wrongs done to him by his 
sons, his brothers, his cousins, 
his uncles, the patil and kul- 
karni, the mamletdar, and the 
subordinate judge. 

“That is all, sir,” says the 
sheristedar with a salaam. I 
take the portfolio of English 
correspondence under my arm 
for perusal after dinner, light 
a cheroot and tell the peon 
to close the office. My wife 
has already had her evening 
stroll with the dogs, and the 
long - chairs are set on @ 
carpet outside the tent. She 
sees us coming and calls, “ Boy, 
saheb ata hai—Boy, the saheb 
is coming.” 

‘“‘ Achcha, memsaheb 

There is the smash of an 
opened soda-water bottle, and 
in another moment the yellow 
rays of thesetting sun, filtering 
through the acacia-trees, glint 
on the end of an upturned glass. 

KUKADO. 
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THE ROYAL AMERICAN REGIMENT. 


IT is unfortunate that very 
few British regimental histories 
are of a particularly enlighten- 
ing character. For the most 
part they consist of mere dry 
records of uninteresting facts, 
which give little or no infor- 
mation on the very points for 
which recourse is had to them 
—viz., details of the fighting 
in which the regiments have 
been concerned. Yet these are 
what is needed to form a just 
judgment on the tactical meth- 
ods made use of, to aseertain 
the reasons for success or 
failure, and to deduce from 
them a rational system of 
handling men in future war. 
Great errors in the description 
of minor tactics are constantly 
occurring in the histories of 
campaigns, because their writ- 
ers have not studied with suf- 
ficient closeness the details of 
regimental fighting, but gener- 
alised from a superficial study 
of the movements of larger 
bodies. Probably the best ex- 
ample of this is the theory 
commonly held with regard 
to the use of columns by the 
French during the wars of 
the French Revolution and the 
First Empire. The ordinary 
man and the ordinary writer 
both believe that the French 
infantry always attacked in 
columns, varying in size from 
a battalion to an entire divi- 
sion. Yet this -is far from 
being the case. Line was used 


whenever needed — which it 
was, if the fire of the enemy 
rendered progress 


in the 


denser formation impossible, 
Most Englishmen believe that 
at the battle of Maida our 
opponents attacked in column, 
and that we beat them by 
employing the line. This idea 
is based only on unwarranted 
assumptions and a too lively 
imagination. As a matter of 
fact, the French fought entirely 
in line, as did the English, 
and the defeat of the former 
was solely due to the superior 
fire of our troops. The proof of 
this statement is overwhelming, 
as investigation of the many 
contemporary accounts—some 
in private records, others which 
have been published — shows. 
The Maida evidence is ample, 
in other cases it is difficult, 
sometimes impossible, to get 
from either public records or 
private sources clear details of 
the battles in which our troops 
have taken part. They are 
either entirely wanting or else 
so hidden away as to be very 
difficult of access. In the first 
place, there never has been, 
nor is there now, any official 
system by which the regi- 
ments record during a war 
their daily experiences in such 
a form as to make them worth 
reading. The compiler of 
British military history, there- 
fore, has to rely on his own 
investigations, and to seek for 
what he wants in private 
diaries and letters, hidden 
away frequently among family 
papers, the value of which 
is quite unknown to their 
possessors. 
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Matters are not rendered 
easier by the fact that there 
being no proper system of 
storing the orders and instruc- 
tions issued by general officers 
during a campaign in their right 
place, the War Office, they 
have frequently been retained 
as if they were the private 
property of those who dealt 
with them, too often to be de- 
stroyed subsequently by ignor- 
ant inheritors. This was the 
fate of all the “States” of the 
Peninsular War—+.e., the daily 
and weekly returns of the 
strengths of the various units. 
The value these would have 
had for the historian need not 
be pointed out. Even the 
diary keepers of this period 
constantly fail us, as in the case 
of Sir John Moore, who left no 
record ef his methods of train- 
ing the infantry at Sherncliffe, 
while for other portions of his 
military life his diary is fairly 
full. Again, when it{does strike 
the possessor of such documents 
that they might possibly be 
worth publishing, he invariably 
selects for the editor some one 
who may er may not 
literary capacity, but who is 
usually totally devoid of military 
knowledge, and whe therefore 
leaves out the parts he or she 
finds uninteresting, probably 
those which are of real value to 
the soldier. The same crass 
stupidity prevails in most 
translations from foreign lan- 
guages. The best example of 
this was probably the first 
translation of Moltke’s history 


of the war of 1870-71, whieh 
simply bristled with ridiculous 
errors. Even in a recently 
published book taken from the 
French, such mistakes as render- 
ing feu percutant' as “ perous- 
sion fire” may be found,—an 
absolutely meaningless expres- 
sion in English. 

The indifference to military 
history which obtains in this 
country, and the consequent 
neglect of its sources, renders 
it very difficult to produce an 
adequate account of the part 
played by any British regiment 
in the world-wide campaigns 
in which most of them have 
taken part. To do so involves 
ten times the work required of 
the man who lays himself out 
to write the records of a 
French, German, or Austrian 
regiment, and when the result 
is as satisfactory as it is in the 
case of ‘The Annals of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps,’ the 
first instalment of which has 
recently been published, the 
compiler who undertakes the 
serious task and carries it out 
successfully deserves the highest 
commendation. Captain Lewis 
Butler and his coadjutors, Mr 
S. M. Milne and Major-General 
Astley Terry, to whom the 
Appendix dealing with uniform 
and armament is due, have suc- 
ceeded in turning out a most 
interesting volume. 

The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
which entered the British Army 
List as the Royal American 
Regiment, 62nd on roll of in- 
fantry regiments, but which by 





* Feu percutant means shell-fire with percussion fuses, or, in the case of double 
action fuses, with fuses set for percussion, not time action. It cannot be rendered 


in English by two words. 
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the disbanding of two senior 
to it soon became the 60th, 
was, as its name implies, origin- 
ally instituted for service in 
America. The immediate reason 
for raising it seems to have 
been Braddock’s defeat on the 
Monongahela on the 8th July 
1755, which showed the un- 
fitness of close-order infantry 
tactics for the handling of 
men in forest warfare. The 
Dake of Cumberland, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the British 
Army, felt the necessity for 
troops able to meet on more 
equal terms the Indians and 
French soldiers accustomed to 
irregular fighting, and deter- 
mined to institute a special 
regiment for the purpose. The 
corps was ordered to be raised 
in the spring of 1756 by an 
Act of Parliament, which en- 
abled the King to grant com- 
missions to foreigners and to 
enlist them in the ranks of the 
new corps. It was constituted 
as a four-battalion regiment, 
with the stipulation that no 
foreign soldiers should serve out 
of America, and that the officers 
of alien origin should not rise 
higher than lieutenant-colonel.! 
Almost entirely recruited in 
America among men experi- 
enced in constant struggles 
with the Indians, it is plain 
that it was admirably fitted 
for the purposes required of it. 
As at first equipped, however, 
there was no difference in the 
colour of the uniform, or in the 
arms carried, from the ordinary 
regiments of the line. The 
soldiers wore red, and had the 
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ordinary musket. To many of 
the men, at any rate to those 
used to border warfare, the 
armament must have seemed 
a retrograde step. The frontier 
settler carried the rifie because 
it made better shooting, and 
its accurately - placed bullet, 
therefore, though smaller, was 
more effective than that of 
the very inaccurate larger bore 
musket. He could not for 
hunting purposes carry many 
rounds of ammunition without 
undue fatigue, while todeal with 
Indians hiding behind trees or 
rocks he wanted a weapon 
with which he could hit his 
adversary with certainty. He 
naturally adopted the rifle, 
which was originally brought 
to America by Swiss or German 
settlers, and was soon exten- 
sively adopted there. It did 
not take long, for its obvious 
superiority over the smooth- 
bore plainly made it the 
weapon for the man whose 
life might depend on his 
shooting. But many years 
were to before it was 
thought desirable to arm 
even one regiment with it, 
although both in the fighting 
against the French and against 
the revolted colonists it had 
shown its value. 

At home, unfortunately, the 
military authorities entirely 
ignored the results obtained 
from the rifle, although they 
must have. heard of them from 
officers who returned to Eng- 
land after the cessation of 
hostilities. For this Dundas, 
the compiler of the first official 





1 This clause does not seem to have been rigidly adhered to, for two of the 
colonels commandant gazetted to the regiment in 1756 were foreigners. 
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drill-book for the British 
infantry, is largely responsible. 
He had seen fighting in Ger- 
many during the years 1757 to 
1762, must have observed the 
good work done by the light 
infantry, and have noted its 
continuous increase, both with 
the English, their allies, and 
on the French side, yet he 
remained its decided opponent. 
He steadfastly clung to the 
belief that “on the steadiness 
and efforts” of the infantry of 
the line—.e., of the regiments 
which fought always in close 
order—“ the decision of events 
depends; and that light in- 
fantry, yagers, marksmen, 
riflemen, &c., &c., vanish before 
the solid movements of the 
line.”+ Holding these views, 
and being in a position to 
enforce them, it is scarcely sur- 
prising the rifle was not intro- 
duced into the British Army 
till towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. It was 
difficult to load, being essenti- 
ally the weapon for men who 
fought in extended order, in 
which their movements were 
unhampered by comrades on 
either side of them. If light 
troops were unnecessary, then 
the superior accuracy of the 
rifle was more than offset by 
its slow rate of fire, and the 
musket, therefore, was. better 
suited to the requirements of 
war, and hence the preference 
for it. 

Fortunately for the Royal 
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Americans, they were brought 
up in the stern school of experi- 
ence where an ounee of practice 
had more weight than a ton 
of theory, and many of their 
leaders knew the value of the 
rifle for the fighting in which 
the regiment was to take 
part, Among them was Lieut.- 
Colonel Henri Bouquet, a 
Swiss by origin, who, after 
many years of active service 
in Europe, was posted to the 
1st battalion of the newly 
formed regiment. His whole 
career shows him to have 
possessed all the qualities 
néeded in a leader of men in 
irregular warfare, Struck by 
the advantages of the rifle, he 
obtained some for his battalion 
in 1758,—apparently ten was 
the number which reached him, 
but later on the number was 
increased. Captain Butler 
states, ‘‘There is evidence to 
show that officers of the Royal 
American Regiment, and some, 
at least, of the men, habitually 
carried rifles when engaged in 
frontier warfare.” If this be 
the ease, the officers certainly 
showed their wisdom in reject- 
ing, for a more serviceable 
weapon, the ridiculous and 
clumsy espontoon, which can 
only have served to dig for 
roots in forest warfare. 

But time was on the side 
of the more efficient firearm. 
In 1794 the Ist battalion 
received rifles, and each 
of the other three was given 





1 © Principles of Military Movements,’ &., p. 12, by Major-General Dundas. 
This book, first published in 1788, formed the basis of the first authorised 
infantry drill-book, promulgated on the Ist June 1792. The large-paper copy 
of Dundas’s book which he presented to the King ie now in the library of the 


United Service Club. 
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a rifle company.’ The 5th 
battalion, raised in 1797, was 
from the first dressed in green 
and armed with rifles, the 
weapon being the same as the 
Baker rifle issued to the 
95th on its formation. After 
Waterloo they both, like the 
Rifle Brigade, became a purely 
rifle regiment. 

The first half of Capt. Butler’s 
book is taken up with an ably 
written account of the varied 
adventures of the regiment in 
the somewhat sordid struggle 
between the French and Eng- 
lish for supremacy in North 
America, in which both sides 
employed Indians as allies, and 
the periods of so-called peace 
were enlivened by petty hostili- 
ties of a filibustering character. 
It was in this turmoil that the 
Royal Americans received their 
baptéme de feu. Both sides held 
their frontiers by military posts, 
and much of the fighting which 
took place was due to one or 
other trying to capture the 
forts garrisoned by the enemy. 
A detachment of the 3rd bat- 
talion thus became involved in 
the disastrous surprise ef Fort 
William Henry by Montcalm, 
the brave and able French 
leader, on the 9th Angust 1757. 
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When the British surrendered, 
the Indians, undeterred by their 
employers, attacked the helpless 
disarmed garrison and mass- 
acred men, women, and child- 
ren. The result was that in 
future encounters appeals for 
quarter from Freneh or Canad- 
ians met with the stern reply, 
“Remember William Henry ” 
—and the bayonet. 

In 1758 the regiment was 
more fortunate, as it took part 
in the successful siege of Louis- 
bourg, the first deadly blow 
given to the French power 
in North America, which is 
memorable also for the first 
complete organisation of light 
infantry in the British army. 
Five hundred and fifty active 
and reselute men chosen from 
all the regular battalions were 
put together and dressed in 
blue or green jackets, with a 
ruff of bear-skin round their 
necks. Probably fer the sake 
of uniformity of appearance, 
those who could grow no hair 
on their faces had their upper 
lips “well-smutted”!*? The 
men carried a fusil or rifle with 
“a cartouche box and a powder 
horn,” from which it may be : 
fairly deduced that the majo- 
rity had the more efficient arm. 





1 There is no evidence to show what the rifle issued in 1794 was, although 
certainly something in the style of the Baker, which resembled the rifle of the 
German jaegers. The Prussian jaegers for many years brought their own 
weapons with them when they joined the army. They and other Continental 
troops of a similar character wore green, and hence its adoption by the 
English Army. 

2 A few years ago in the Preobajenski Guard Regiment of the Russian Army, 
the men carried a stick of black pomatum to colour their moustaches to a uniform 
tint. Foreign hussars of a hundred and thirty years ago did the same. Bliicher 
long after his hair was white had a black moustache. The 5th battalion of the 


60th wore moustaches when first raised ; and it is said to have been the custom 
in the 1st battalion, probably because they were looked on as dismounted hussars 
—i.e., light troops. When the Rifle Brigade was first formed, it was laid down 
that moustaches might be worn on service, 
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During the siege the light in- 
fantry proved of great value. 
The success of Louisbourg was 
to some extent counterbalanced 
by the disaster of Ticonderoga, 
but the capture of Fort Fron- 
tenac on the 27th August (the 
modern Kingston), which cut 
New France in twe, was an 
important gain. Although the 
subsequent expedition against 
Fort Duquesne failed, yet the 
isolated position in which the 
French found themselves, their 
line of retreat from Lake 
Champlain being threatened 
by the English position at 
Frontenac, compelled them to 
abandon this important point. 
The campaign of 1758 paved 
the way for the more decisive 
one of the next year which led 
to the capture of Quebec, then 
of Montreal, and the downfall 
of French pewer in Canada, 
the acquisition of which has 
in these days made good the 
loss which the secession of the 
United States inflicted on the 
British Empire. 

In all these operations the 
Royal Americans bore an 
honourable part. Nor were 
they distinguished only in the 
decisive operations: in a4 
hundred encounters in the 
primeval forest, in the trying 
duties of road-making to get 
at their foes, in holding isolated 
posts against odds, they shewed 
themselves excellent soldiers. 
They were fortunate in their 
officers, fortunate in being far 
away from the influence of 


red tape, and in being trained 


by men who understood what 
they were wanted for. Colonel 
Bouquet, who commanded the 
1st Battalion, has left behind 
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in his instructions a perfect 
treatise en the art of savage 
warfare. Men like Fisher, 
who led the expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, held it neces- 
sary “to learn the art of war 
from the Indians.” Lord Howe, 
unfortunately killed at Ticon- 
deroga, had taught the 55th how 
to act in forest encounters. He 
cut the skirts off the long coats 
of his men and the long hair 
and queues off their heads. 
Bouquet simplified the dress 
ef his men for forest fight- 
ing, and proposed they should 
have brown short jackets; short 
trousers and leggings, with 
sailer hats. Gages Light 
Infantry wore brown. Such 
were the improvements that 
practical men adopted to equip 
their men for the tasks imposed 
on them. Frem such a school 
there sprang the finest light 
infantry which has ever 
existed. 

When, after the Peace of 
Paris, Canada and the whole 
of the French territory te the 
east of the Mississippi was 
given to England, many of the 
Indian tribes concerned, who 
admitted that part of their 
country had been ceded to the 
French, refused to allow that 
their allegiance could be trans- 
ferred to the new owners with- 
out their permission. Their 
discontent was increased by the 
unfertunate attitude of the new 
administrators, who treated 
the savages with great dis- 
regard of courtesy. The feel- 
ing of discontent was increased 
by the conduct of the Canad- 
ians, who spread abread the 
falsehood that the French were 
sending irresistible forces to 
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recover their lost dominions. 
Led by Pontiac, a chief of the 
Ottawa tribe, a movement was 
set on foot in the spring of 
1763 to stamp out the English 
and join with the French forces 
supposed to be coming to 
reconquer Canada. 

The first to feel the rising 
were the frontier posts along 
the shores of Lake Erie and 
on the Pennsylvanian frontier. 
Many of these were conquered 
by treacherous means, but 
which, in the eyes of the 
Indians, were only ordinary 
stratagems of war. Others were 
blockaded. To re-establish our 
power it was necessary these 
should be relieved, and a severe 
lesson inflicted on the Indians. 
Unfertunately, at this time our 
military fortes in America were 
ridiculously siaall. For, follow- 
ing the usual practice, the 
Government had decreed the 
disbandment of the 3rd and 
4th battalions of the Royal 
Americans and of the 80th 
Foot, and the arrangement 
was in progress when Pontiac’s 
conspiracy broke out. Such 
troops as were available were 
hurried up, and one column 
under Bouquet, a meagre 550 
in all, was destined for the 
relief of Detroit, an important 
post on Lake Erie. This, 
owing to its connection by 
water with Fort Niagara, was 
able to receive reinforcements 
of men, food, and ammunition, 
and thus was successful in 
sustaining a siege of five and 
a half months, whereas many 
others of the frontier posts 
fell. 
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When Bouquet started on 
his expedition, he only knew 
that Detroit had been sur- 
rounded since the 10th May 
1763, and that its need was 
urgent. He had by this time 
perfected his system of conduct- 
ing war against the Indians. 
We have already seen his views 
about dress; his tactical in- 
structions were equally practi- 
cal. He remarks that the aim 
of the Indians is to surround 
their enemy, and that they 
always fight in extended order, 
and never in a compact body. 
They never stand their ground 
when attacked, but immediately 
give way, only to return to the 
charge when the attack ceases. 
To deal with such a foe, it 
followed that the troops must 
be lightly clothed and equipped. 
As they have no great resist- 
anee to encounter either in 
attack or defence, they must 
not fight in close order, which 
would only expose them to 
needless loss.1 His ideal fight- 
ing force was to have only a 
strength of 1800 men, as a 
larger body would not be 
sufficiently mobile, since its 
supply train would be too big. 
It would be composed of two 
battalions of infantry — 900; 
two troops of light cavalry— 
100; one battalion of “Hunters” 
(¢.¢., jaegers or chasseurs)—500. 
He had special notions with 
regard to the last-named force: 
he would have trained it to be 
a regiment ef military athletes. 
The men were to be enlisted 
frontiersmen serving for fifteen 
years, and their drill was to be 
devoted chiefly to manceuvring 





1 Bouquet meant by “‘no great resistance” when fighting at handy strokes. 
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in open order. They were to be 
taught to wheel in it at speed, 
so as to be able to fall quickly 
on the flank of an enemy. 
They were to disperse and rally 
at given signals, be trained 
to leap logs and ditches, 
and carry burdens propor- 
tionate to their strength. 
Swimming was to be taught, 
so that they could cross streams 
pushing before them a small 
raft carrying clothes, arms, and 
ammunition. They were to 
practise loading their rifles 
rapidly in any position, and to 
aim with certainty. And 
they were to be exercised in 
all manner of field engineering 
works, carpentering, tailoring, 
butchering, shoemaking, &c., 
—in short, were to be very 
thorough backwoodsmen, cap- 
able of turning their hands 
to anything, besides being 
fully qualified and disciplined 
soldiers. His light cavalry 
were to be essentially the 
“hunters” on horseback, hav- 
ing the same equipment as 
those on foot, but with a short 
rifle, and were to earry a long- 
handled battle-axe for charg- 
ing. Each man was to have a 
bloodhound to track the enemy, 
discover ambushes, and guard 
the camp at night. 

It is plain from the above 
that Bouquet’s hunter battalion 
and horsemen would have fur- 
nished a very efficient unit for 
forest warfare. 

It does not appear that he 
was ever able to carry out his 
ideas in their entirety, but he 
was able to apply the prin- 
ciples which his ideas on or- 
ganisation indicate, on his vari- 
ous expeditions, and doubtless 





trained the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Americans, so far as was 
possible, on the lines he laid 
down. Their value was soon 
to be proved in the expedition 
for the relief of Detroit. 
Leaving Bedford, the frontier 
town, on the 28th July, he 
reached Fort Ligonier, after a 
march of 49 miles, on the 2nd 
August, and found the garrison 
there still intact. His total 
force was under 500, and in- 
cluded about 150 Royal Ameri- 
cans, the balance being fur- 
nished by the 42nd and 77th 
Regiments. On the 4th he 
proceeded onward again, un- 
molested by the Indians, who 
had disappeared from _ the 
neighbourhood of Fort Ligo- 
nier on his approach. The 
next day he had fixed on the 
stream of Bushey Run, a march 
of about 18 miles, as his halt- 
ing-place. After a brief rest 
there he intended to push on 
so as to traverse, under cover 
of the darkness, the difficult 
defile of Turtle Creek, where 
the road was bordered on one 
side by a wall of rock, on the 
other by a precipice. The 
advance-guard was com 
of riflemen of the Royal Ameri- 
cans, as their regiment appears 
to have been the only one 
suited for forest warfare. For 
Bouquet has left on record that 
he could not trust a Highlander 
out of his sight without the risk 
of losing him. Yet although 
not suited for covering the 
march of the column, the Bri- 
tish soldiers formed a good and 
solid body for the main line of 
battle, and to guard the convoy 
of three hundred and fifty 
pack-horses and a few oxen 
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which accompanied the ex- 
pedition. With the advance- 
guard moved Bouquet, watching 
eagerly the forest for any signs 
of Indians. The front of the 
advance-guard was covered by 
the vanguard, a small party 
of the Royal Americans under 
a& sergeant. 

Bushey Run was almost 
reached when a volley from 
the unseen foe struck down the 
leading files. Those unharmed 
held their ground, and the 
advance-guard came up rapidly 
to their support, and this acces- 
sion of strength enabled the 
troops to repulse the Indians 
and follow them up. But now 
the attack of the savages took 
a further development. The 
retreat of the first assailants 
had but served to draw on the 
British, and, as soon as they 
marched on, the column found 
itself struck in flank from the 
high ground which bordered 
its right. Line was formed to 
this flank, and the foe, following 
his usual tactical practice, fell 
back out of reach, only to renew 
his attacks in other directions. 
Fresh bodies joined the Indians 
until their numbers were so 
great that they were able to 
surround the column, and then 
to attack the provision train 
some little distance behind. To 
lose their supplies meant de- 
struction to the British in a 
country where everything had 
to be carried with the troops. 


The column therefore fell back 
to its convoy, which appears 
to have been meantime well 
posted on some high ground, 
pursued by the Indians with 
a withering fire, but without 
any attempt on their part to 
charge home. After seven 
hours’ fighting, in which a 
sixth of the whole British 
force was disabled, the assaults 
of the enemy ceased with the 
advent of darkness. 

The position of Bouquet’s 
column was wellnigh des- 
perate. It is true that the 
tactical position was fair, for 
the slight hill on which it was 
laagered was not commanded, 
while the ground round it was 
unencumbered except for a thin 
sprinkling of trees, so that it 
possessed a fair field for the 
British fire for a distance of 
about 500 yards. Beyond this, 
however, was bush which com- 
pletely concealed the numbers 
and dispositions of the savages. 
The night was cold, no fires 
could be lit for fear of showing 
up the position, and, worst of 
all, there was no water there, 
so that horses and men alike 
suffered all the horrors of thirst. 
Summer was at its height, 
the heat overwhelming, and 
mosquitoes thickened the air.’ 

The position was a terrible 
one, and was added to when 
in the grey of the merning the 
enemy came on once more. 
Taking advantage of every 





1TI use the expression laagered advisedly. For Bouquet in his report to 


Amherst explains how he had used the ‘‘ bags 


”4.¢., of flour and other provisions 


—to construct a retrenchment to shelter the wounded. 

2 On more than one occasion, when cutting the boundary line a hundred years 
later between the United States and Canada (the 49th parallel of latitude), the 
surveying party had to abandon their work fora time owing to the plague of 
mosquitoes, which rendered life unendurable. 
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tree, every rock and bush, the 
Indians advanced on all sides 
against the bivouac. Here and 
there where the agglomeration 
of sufficient numbers gave them 
collective courage, a rush would 
be made at the British lines. 
But disciplined valour, steady 
shooting, and determined use 
of the bayonet, proved in every 
case too much for the untrained 
hordes. Yet every such repulse 
cost men, and every counter- 
attack, which merely sufficed 
to push back in places the en- 
circling foe, was a seurce of 
further loss. There could be 
but one termination to the 
fight, unless some decisive blow 
were struck. The enemy grew 
bolder and bolder as time sped 
on, and Bouquet determined to 
utilise this boldness to defeat 
its own ends. He ordered two 
companies of the Royal Ameri- 
cans te fall back quietly from 
the front line, probably near 
its left extremity, thus leaving 
a gap which was but thinly 
filled up, by extending the files 
on either side of it to ocoupy 
the space thus left. The Indians 
doubtless noticed the dimin- 
ished fire coming from this 
part of the line, but misjudged 
its cause. It was not casualties 
but cunning which had brought 
it about. While the savages, 
thinking victory assured, were 
preparing to leave their cover 
and rush the weakened por- 
tion, Bouquet was maturing a 
decisive counter-stroke. 

The withdrawn companies 
were moved to the left, and 
placed in position under cover 
behind a spur outside the 
laager, so that they could 
wheel round and attack the 


right flank of the assaulting 
Indians. Two more, one of 
the 42nd and one of the Royal 
Americans, which apparently 
had formed a support to the 
front line of the laager, were 
detailed to back up the first 
two when the flank attack on 
the Indians took place. On 
came the savages, but, checked 
in front by the front line of 
the British, they were suddenly 
smitten on the right flank by 
the two detached companies, 
and after a smart resistance 
driven headlong back by fire 
and the bayonet. Savages 
understand well the value of 
the ambush, and here they had 
been caught in such a strata- 
gem of their opponents. The 
effect was great. Recoiling 
pell-mell from the blow, they 
received a further shock,—the 
two supporting companies met 
them again in flank with their 
fire as they fied past them. 
The result was decisive: the 
whole force of the Indians 
melted away, pursued by the 
four companies which had so 
roughly used them. 

Bouquet’s force lest fifty-five 
killed and fifty-nine wounded, 
—almost one-fourth of his 
strength. The large proportion 
of killed to wounded proves the 
accurate shooting of the Indians, 
for there was but little actual 
hand - to-hand fighting, and 
shows moreover that most of 
the casualties were from hits 
in vital places, doubtless largely 
the head and upper trunk—+.e., 
incurred by men when under 
shelter of trees or rocks. The 
loss on the enemy’s side is im- 
possible accurately to estimate, 
but sixty bodies were left on 
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the field. If this be the case, 
taking into consideration the 
fighting of the previous day 
and allowing for dead and 
wounded carried off, it is fair 
to assume it was at least equal 
to, and probably considerably 
exceeded, that of the British. 

After the fighting ceased 
Bouquet advanced as quickly 
as he could to Bushy Run. 
Here once more the Indians 
attacked him when the camp 
was formed, but were soon 
driven off by the Royal Ameri- 
cans, although not before 
some of the pack-horses had 
been stampeded. This forced 
Bouquet to destroy part of 
the provisions, but he still had 
enough left to enable him to 
march to Fort Pitt, some 
twenty-five miles farther on. 
Here his march came to an 
end: his force was too weak 
to allow him to push across 
the Ohie to Detroit, the main 
object of his expedition. 

The action of Bushy Run, 
although not ending the re- 
bellion, had put a very different 
complexion on the situation. 
The Indians had at length 
found their master, and 
Bouquet had taught them 
that he excelled in their own 
methods of war, and that the 
British regulars whom they 
had hitherto looked on with 
contempt were their superiors 
when properly handled. To 
the gallant leader well-earned 
praise was given both by the 
Commander-in-chief and the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps best of all was the 
fact that in the ensuing year 
it was his destiny to put the 
finishing touch to the repres- 
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sion of the rebellion and to im- 
pose terms on the Indians which 
finally brought about peace. 
His operations involved no 
fighting, but that it was his 
reputation earned by the result 
of the fighting at Bushy Run 
which determined the tribes 
to surrender there can be no 
doubt. 

The history of the Royal 
Americans at this period is 
part and parcel with the 
life of Bouquet: to him was 
largely due its efficiency and 
its success. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the battle in which 
he proved triumphantly the 
value of his methods, forms 
@ just homage to his fame 
and to the merit of the regi- 
ment he belonged to. Bushy 
Run exemplifies all the points 
he had emphasised in his in- 
structions, and clearly proves 
their value. Public opinion 
both in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania acclaimed him as the 

test leader of the war. In 
England, too, his merits were 
justly appreciated: he was 
given the rank of brigadier- 
general, and appointed to the 
command of all the troops in 
the southern colonies of North 
America ; and then, just when 
he had reached a position in 
whieh he might have proved 
of even more utility to 
his adopted country, death 
snatched him away. 

The disbandment of the 3rd 
and 4th battalions had, as we 
have seen, been begun in 1763, 
after peace had been declared 
between France and England. 
They were raised again when 
the rebellion broke out in 
North America, once» more 
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reduced at the Treaty of 
Versailles, and again recon- 
stituted in 1787. English 
statesmen (?) of this time, and 
indeed up to 1870, had not the 
faintest glimmering that some 
continuity of organisation is 
desirable if the country is to 
have an efficient army; and 
even in late years we have 
seen the battalions which Lord 
Wolseley thought essential, 
reduced at the dietation of a 
lawyer, whom the irony of fate 
had placed at the head of our 
military administration. But 
all things are possible in a 
country in which a man who 
had been cashiered for coward- 
ice in the field could be deemed 
fit for the office of Secretary- 
at-War. 

For some years the 60th— 
for this we may call it now 
that it had lost its special cha- 
racter with the loss of the 
American colonies—took part 
in the various expeditions for 
the reduction of the French, 
Dutch, and Danish West Indian 
islands, suffering heavily from 
the devastating sickness which 
unhygienic modes of life in- 
flicted on our unfortunate 
troops in their garrisons in 
the Caribbean Seas. It is not 
too much to say that for one 
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man who lost his life from the 
enemy’s fire, twenty died from 
yellow fever.! But illness not- 
withstanding, it was adding to 
its roll of honours many gal- 
lant actions, and showing that, 
notwithstanding the doubtful 
sources from which its num- 
bers were then recruited, good 
officers and good traditions can 
make efficient soldiers out of the 
most unpromising materials. 

The first appearance of the 
regiment in European warfare 
was when the rifle company of 
the 6th Battalion, raised in 
1799, took part in the expedi- 
tion to the Helder.2 The re- 
sult of this operation was un- 
fortunate, and the invading 
force was quickly withdrawn. 

The 2nd battalion took part 
in the battle of Corunna and 
then returned to England, and 
the 4th, which was brought to 
the Isle of Wight in 1805, em- 
barked for the Cape in 1806, but 
after a sojourn there of two 
years returned to the West 
Indies. At this point the first 
volume ends. 

It is to be hoped that Captain 
Butler will be able to carry on 
the history of his distinguished 
regiment, and give us as well- 
designed an account of its sub- 
sequent life and services. 





1 It must be remembered that in these days, and indeed till after the 





Indian Mutiny, our troops fought all over the world in their English uniforms 
—practically the only modification made was the use of a white cap - cover 
to the old round forage-cap. The 60th, however, were in 1790, while serving in 
the West Indies, given loose jackets and trousers, instead of coats, breeches, and 
gaiters. The British army owes much to India: not the least of the benefits 
derived from it is the introduction of rational clothing. 

2 The 5th battalion, raised in 1798, was dressed in green and armed entirely 
with rifles. It took part in nearly all the Peninsular battles, being for the most 
part, following foreign custom, distributed among the infantry divisions by com- 
panies, which were habitually used with the advance-guards and with the light 
companies of infantry for skirmishing. 
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AUTUMN TINTS IN MR PUNCH’S COVER(T)s. 


My DEAR Maaa,—A change of coat is no doubt sometimes 
necessary, and there are many people who, at this season, would 





PRR TRESS AE 


tae A 


i “Don’t let the lust for change, 


like a new Ulster, if they could afford it. But why, oh why, 
need our dear old friend Mr Punch make any alteration in 
his time-honoured apparel?—Believe me, Madam, Your most 


ebliged humble servant, 
EVELYN HOWELL. 


PuNCH, this is very sad! 

Dear Punch, you must be mad, 

Or you’ve been badly had— ? 
Poor old fellow! 

Tinker, tar, tailor, thief, 

All the world shares my grief— 

Punch, like an autumn leaf, 
Turns sere and yellow. 


Hear his eld friends protest— 
“We love the old style best ”— | 
(John Bull has little zest 
For innovation). 
“All our wide wand’rings through 
From Chile to Cheefoo, 
We've learned to welcome you 
With acclamation.” 


The page of Dicky Doyle, 
Or, at best, waste of toil, 
Painting the lily.” 


“Tt is a shame to spoil 


For something new and strange, 
All your old charms derange— 
We think it silly.” 
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“But if you feel you must, 
Must change, or else you'll ‘bust,’ 
Why don’t you put your trust 

In modern art, Sir?” 
“For you have limners still— 
(Partridge and Raven-Hill) 
Men of amazing skill— 

They’ll fill the part, Sir.” 


“Or if the autumn wold 
Tempts you with manifeld 
Gleries of green and gold 
And russet mellow, 
Think how those colours gay 
Do but forebode decay— 
But you are young alway, 
Dear Punchinello!” 


P.S.—“Spare us, old friend, we pray, 





Don’t say he’s ceme te stay— 
That Punch in Yellow.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITIES—THE 


TRIUMPH OF BUMBLEDOM—THE 


LESSON OF BRISTOL—-THE PLEASANT COUNTY OF BUCKS. 


OF late years many violent 
attacks have been made upon 
our older Universities. They 
have been made chiefly by 
those who desire to live upon 
favourmble terms with Britain’s 
rulers, the representatives of 
labour. The atmosphere of 
these Universities, we have 
been told, is not intellectual. 
They are given over to the 
flippant worship of society. 
That a man should work 
within the borders of Oxford 
and Cambridge is plainly 
incredible to the friends and 
champions of the working- 
man. We do not know from 
what source these friends and 
champions derive their know- 
ledge. Perhaps in their youth 
they read ‘Verdant Green,’ 
and believe that Little Mr 
Bouncer still disports himself in 
the quadrangles of Oxford. Nor 
is social frivolity the only sin 
that is laid at the door of our 
ancient Universities. Their 
method of teaching is said to 
be useless and old - fashioned. 
It is not, in the modern slang, 
“up-to-date.” It lacks the 
briskness and finish of the 
board -school training. The 
poor creatures who receive a 
pretence of education at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge come out 
into the world idle and useless, 
They have learned nothing 
that can be of benefit to them 
in their future careers. They 
are not carpenters; they do 


not understand book-keeping 
by double entry ; what wonder 
is it, then, that they are 
commonly found holding horses 
in the Strand, or leading pre- 
carious lives as remittance- 
men in our remoter colonies ? 

The fact that there is no 
warrant for the fanciful picture, 
thus painted, of Oxford or 
Cambridge, does not check the 
energy of the artists. And 
indeed it would not matter 
that their lines and colours 
were false, if they did not 
demand the right of changing 
the Universities to suit their 
whim. Bitterly as they affect 
to despise the older seats of 
learning, they demand as a 
right a free entry into the 
hated places for their children. 
But before they are fitted to 
welcome the sons of the pro- 
letariat, the Universities must 
be cut and slashed to a new 
pattern. To suit their new 
patrons they must be prepared 
to grant commercial diplomas, 
and to examine their new 
scholars in the mysteries of 
accounting. In other words, 
there must be popular control 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The working-man, the superior 
of all in learning and intelli- 
gence, must be represented on 
the councils of those bodies, 
and will assuredly forbid his 
sons to enter the walls of their 
colleges until he has had a hand 
in framing the curriculum. 
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It is, in brief, part of the gen- 
eral scheme to drag everything 
down to a dead level of medi- 
ocrity. Because book-keeping 
is a good thing, it must be 
taught in places manifestly 
unfit for the teaching of it. 
That Oxford and Cambridge 
have another duty, which they 
are fulfilling admirably, does 
not oceur to the supporters of 
the Labour Party. What does 
not exist for them does not 
exist at all, and they will not 
be happy until vice-chancel- 
lors, heads of houses, and pro- 
fessors are elected by the pop- 
ular vote, and are subject to 
dismissal at a month’s notice. 
And this encroachment is the 
more deplorable because it is 
purposeless. There exist in 
England many Universities 
which admirably discharge such 
duties as lie outside the scope 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Though we cannot admit that 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the 
rest are, as their foolish friends 
pretend, exclusively “intellect- 
ual in their atmosphere,” 
though they have not yet 
shown a profound interest .in 
the humanities, the courses of 
instruction which they afford 
are, rightly enough, of a practi- 
cal utility. For them educa- 
tion is less an end in itself, as it 
should be at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, than a definite training 
which shall lead to scientific or 
commercial success. That the 
most of them do their work 
efficiently there is no doubt, 
and no member of either of our 
older Universities would wish 
any worse fate than that they 
should develop upon their own 
lines. Is it too much in return 
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that the older Universities 
should ask an equal forbear- 
ance for themselves? Where 
there is no competition there 
need be no rivalry, and the 
happiest fate that can attend 
our seats of learning is that 
each one of them should do its 
own work without entangling 
interference from the others. 
The new Universities are 
inevitably still upon their trial. 
They have been obliged to build 
up a tradition of their own in 
management and instruction. 
But all have not met with an 
equal success, and rumours 
have been gathering strength 
during the past year that at 
least one of them is already 
succumbing to the blight of 
democracy. The first hint 
that all was not well in the 
Bristol University came to the 
world’s ear when some seventy- 
five fortunate persons were 
granted honorary degrees at 
a single sitting. Liverpool, in 
its whole career, has given no 
more than forty-four; and the 
wonder that a single Univer- 
sity could discover so much 
talent worthy to be rewarded 
turned to ridicule when it was 
discovered that many of the 
selected seventy were not dis- 
tinguished in literature, or art, 
or public service, but were mere 
local worthies, whose name and 
fame were never likely to 
emerge into the light of the 
larger world. A yet worse 
impression was made when 
it became known that the 
Council of the University had 
chosen for this singular honour 
several of its own members. 
No less than sixteen of this 
august body now walk abroad 
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gowned and hooded to their 
taste. Never has bumbledom 
taken a stranger fancy. It 
has assumed with its gown a 
learning which it can never 
possess. It masquerades in 
the false feathers ef a pre- 
tended erudition. It has 
passed no other scrutiny than 
its own; it has given itself all 
the majesty of a doctorate; 
and it will get no more than 
its desert if at last it begins to 
feel shame rather than pride 
at its foolish misconduct. 
How learned we should all be 
if nothing more were necessary 
than a cap and gown put on 
by co-option ! 

When the charge was first 
formulated, the usual defences 
were advanced. The Univer- 
sity was young, it was said, 
Youth is the excuse of reck- 
less, not of calculated, folly. 
It was unaccustomed to confer 
distinction, it was pleaded. 
Then it might have consulted 
its august Chancellor, Lord 
Haldane, who, after deliver- 
ing an impassioned address on 
the duties of a civic Univer- 
sity, was asked to make his 
eloquence of no effect by dis- 
tributing degrees with a lav- 
ish hand upon those who had 
no intelligible claim to them. 
The defence proffered by Bris- 
tol’s own press was an aggra- 
vation of the offence. “A 
young university,” we were 
told, “does better to cultivate 
social catholicity than to en- 
courage academic fastidious- 
ness.” Was there ever heard 
so preposterous an excuse? 
Academies, it has been said, 
should have nothing to do 
with social amenity. It is in- 
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tellectual proficiency at which 
they pretend to aim, especially 
in the provinces, and for the 
moment it seemed as if Oxford 
and Cambridge might lift up 
their dishonoured heads in the 
presence of Bristol. 

The injury done to the cause 
of learning by this whole- 
sale manufacture of illiterate 
doctors does not end where it 
began. No doubt the heaviest 
injustice has been inflicted upon 
those who have thought it 
worth while to work for and 
win a degree at Bristol. But 
you cannet hope to keep the 
debased currency within your 
borders. Some of the false 
coins will creep out elsewhere 
and destroy the credit of the 
nation. When we see that 
Mr Jones or Miss Smith 
greeted as a doctor, how shall 
we be certain that it is Bristol 
that has committed the out- 
rage, on the pleasant prin- 
ciple of “You make me a 
doctor, and I’ll make you 
one”? Hitherto an honorary 
degree has carried with it a 
proper weight of authority. It 
has been given on no trumpery 
plea of “social catholicity.” It 
could be bought neither with 
money nor with faveur. Secure 
in the confidence of our own 
institutions, we have valued 
degrees purchased in America 
at their proper value. The 
doctorate, bestowed for a con- 
sideration, by Bates Univer- 
sity —a coloured institution— 
has long been a subject of 
legitimate ridicule, But how 
shall we laugh at the dentists 
and divines who bring across 
the Atlantic the degrees which 
are bought and sold in free 
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and equal America, if our own 
Universities are not above 
suspicion? Thus the cause of 
our arrogance is checked. 
Though we have little fear 
that the example of Bristol 
will be followed, it has struck 
a heavy blow at that aca- 
demic fastidiousness which 
should be the only inspira- 
tion of a seat of learning. 
Bristol University, having 
done wrong, flouts criticism 
and refuses inquiry. Bumble- 
dom, in fact, remains supreme. 
The Council, which has chosen 
the recipients of degrees and 
has honoured its own mem- 
bers, turns a deaf ear to 
complaint. The graduates of 
the University, gathered in 
Convocation, passed a resolu- 
tion of protest against the 
Council’s usurpation of power, 
and remained unheard. The 
undergraduates raised their 
voices with commendable can- 
dour, and were passed over in 
silence. The Senate, which 
includes the teaching staff, was 
powerless to interfere, because 
the Council held it in the 
hollow of its hand. Indeed 
nothing might have been known 
outside had not Professor 
Gerothwohl, with great courage 
and with full knowledge of 
what the result might be to 
him, come forth and denounced 
the action of the Council.. He 
showed that all was not well 
with Bristol University, that 
criticism was burked, that the 
members of the Council believed 
themselves omnipotent, that 
the professors might not boast 
“the academic freedom, that 
fine inheritance of independent 
speech and action, which in our 
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older Universities and in Scot- 
land enables the most junior 
don, in the presence of his 
Provost or Vice-Chancellor, to 
say freely what he has to say 
on any point of academic 
policy.” He demanded an in- 
stant inquiry into the state 
of the University. He de- 
clared that the task of teach- 
ing was made impossible by 
slander. “Commission or no 
commission,” he said, “the 
thing must stop; and with it 
that distrust of one another, 
that disloyalty to one another, 
as between councillor and 
professor, or professor and 
professor — that must stop, 
because it is fast sapping what 
little energy and hope we yet 
retain.” The professor’s wise 
warning had but one effect. 
It put an end to his usefulness, 
and it explained in a flash why 
the Council of the University 
believes itself immune from 
the criticism of the professors, 

Professor Gerothwohl was 
suspended from his duties for 
daring to speak out, and at 
the close of the University year 
was not reappointed to his 
post. And thus we arrive at 
another absurdity in the con- 
duct of this curious institution. 
The professors appear to be 
the servants of the Council. 
They can be discharged if 


-they do not suit their masters’ 


tastes, as though they were 
cooks or butlers. Bumbledom 
treats scholars as it treats its 
servants. At the outset it takes 
its professors for a probationary 
period of two years, and if 
they give satisfaction they are 
permitted to remain on the 
uncertain tenure of their em- 
22 
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ployers’ goodwill. Such a sys- 
tem could have only one result 
—inefficiency of teaching. A 
University which inflicts a 
process of probation upon 
its professors cannot be well 
served. No scholar of com- 
petence would subject him- 
self to so impertinent a test, 
and Bristol, one would think, 
must be content with none— 
or with the second-best. We 
are told that at this moment 
the Professorship of Physics is 
vacant, and that all the elo- 
quence of all the Councillors 
cannot persuade any reputable 
man of science to accept it. 
Thus a definite injury is 
done to the students, who have 
a right to demand the best 
teaching that is available. A 
still heavier injury is done to 
the professors foolish enough 
to put themselves within the 
power of the Council at Bristol. 
Henceforth they may express 
no opinions that are not 
palatable to their masters. 
If they permit themselves the 
freedom of thought and speech 
to which in academic matters 
they are entitled, they run the 
risk of instant dismissal. Upon 
what their tenure actually 
ds is uncertain, but it 
has been admitted in the 
House of Commons that “a 
professor at Bristol can be 
dismissed at any time by a 
meeting of Council at which 
& quorum is present, subject 
to an appeal to the Court 
within one month.” But as 
the Court is helpless and 
inarticulate, we are brought 
back to the unchecked, un- 
thinking tyranny of the 


Council, and we understand 
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how difficult an enterprise it 
is to criticise the action of 
this powerful, irresponsible 
body. At the present moment 
Professor Gerothwohl is in re- 
tirement. Another professor 
has been dismissed without a 
word of explanation. A third, 
Dr Geraldine Hodgson, admits 
that she has “for some years 
been the object of long-con- 
tinued attempts in this Uni- 
versity by a small number of 
persons to undermine her posi- 
tion and make it impossible.” 
The University has made 
little or no attempt to defend 
itself against the charges of 
its critics, and politicians have 
hitherto protected it against the 
risk of an inquiry. The root of 
the evil appears to be the auto- 
cracy of the Council, which has 
centred in itself all the power 
and authority of the University, 
and which snaps its fingers in 
the face of the inactive and 
subordinate Court. It easily 
controls the professors, and ne- 
glects the best interests of the 
undergraduates. The rumour 
that it is governed by acaucus is 
perfectly credible in the nature 
of things. Obviously, then, if 
Bristol University is to purge 
itself of ridicule, inquiry and 
reform are imperative. The 
powers of the Council must be 
curtailed and defined. Its 
members must be relieved for 
the future of all risk of clap- 
ping hoods and gowns upon 
one another’s backs. The pro- 
fessors, chosen for their merits, 
must hold office upon no in- 
secure tenure, and must be 
free to give their unfettered 
opinion concerning the conduct 
of affairs. In such an atmo- 
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sphere of distrust and suspicion 
as now envelops Bristol Uni- 
versity learning cannot thrive ; 
and as Bumbledom is never 
likely to reform itself, reform 
must come from outside and 
after an independent inquiry. 
There is enough to be done. 
The task, as summarised by 
Professor Gerothwohl, is no 
light one. “A revision of our 
Charter is imperative,” says he, 
“together with a searching in- 
quiry into the working of 
our institution. That inquiry 
should bear, among other things, 
on the granting of ordinary de- 
grees by a non-academic body, 
Council; a circumstance which 
at every meeting of our Ex- 
ternal Examiners (whether they 
hailed from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or from Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield) has evoked 
loud and indignant protests. 
It should deal with that dubi- 
ous interpretation of our Char- 
ter, whereby our Council have 
arrogated to themselves the 
right to confer honorary de- 
grees as well, and with the 
curious manner in which they 
have so liberally capped them- 
selves. The inquiry must deal 
with the treatment, past and 
present, of individual members 
of the staff, or former members. 
It must deal, finally, with the 
gross violations of Convoca- 
tion’s liberties, and with many 
other points, both legal and 
administrative.” 

We have discussed the scan- 
dal of Bristol University at 
some length, because it is an 
excellent example of the “ pop- 
ular control” which we have 
been told is essential to the 
proper conduct of all seats of 
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learning. We have heard the 
Labour members boast many 
a time that they will in due 
course lay their hands about 
Oxford and Cambridge. We 
now know what they will do 
with them. We have seen 
how democracy treats the 
learning which it does not 
understand. It finds in it 
nothing else than an oppor- 
tunity of corruption. ‘You 
give my man a job,” says the 
Radical Minister, “and I'll do 
the same for your man.” 
“ Make me a doctor,” murmurs 
Bumble to his friend, “and I'll 
make you one.” The result of 
“ popular control,” in truth, has 
been the same in all ages and 
in all places. And education is 
no more secure against nepot- 
ism than the government of 
the country. 

Thus the lesson of Bristol 
teaches us that it is our duty 
strenuously to oppose any in- 
terference in the management 
of our ancient Universities. 
The tradition, which has 
grown up about them slowly 
and decently, is a far better 
guarantee of sound learn- 
ing and unblemished honour 
than the irruption of dema- 
gogues. There are some 
things, happily, whieh lie be- 
yond the scope and reach of 
votes, and of these are litera- 
ture and scholarship. A man is 
not fitted to dictate to special- 
ists what they should think 
and say and teach, merely 
because he has learned how to 
drop a paper in a ballot-box. 
No tyrant has ever been able 
to lay a hand upon the arts 
and sciences, nor are these 
humane pursuits likely to sub- 
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mit to the harshest tyrant the 
world has ever seen, the ab- 
straction that goes by the 
name of, the People. And as 
we should jealously guard the 
institutions that our fathers 
have endowed and bequeathed 
to us, so we should see to it 
that they are not turned from 
their original purpose, which 
was to give instruction to all 
those fitted to receive it. 
Though no man, willing to 
learn, has been turned away 
from the older Universities on 
account of his poverty, none 
should be admitted who can 
show no better credentials 
than that he is poor. But 
there are certain things that 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
is ever likely to teach, and if 
the end of a man’s ambition is 
to keep books or make tables, 
he must seek his masters else- 
where. Meanwhile there are 
Universities to suit all tastes, 
and those who hope te fit them- 
selves for their future career 
will not knock in vain at the 
door of Birmingham or Liver- 
pool or Manchester,—excellent 
institutions to which we wish 
in the future all prosperity, 
and a happy escape from such 
ambitious Councillors as with 
hoods and gowns have made 
Bristol the laughing-stock of 
Britain. 


It is impossible to over- 
rate the value of the work 
which is being done by the 
Royal Commission upon An- 
cient Monuments.1 The two 
volumes recently published 
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contain a complete inventory 
of all the buildings in Buck- 
inghamshire, ecclesiastical and 
secular, from the beginning 
of time until the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is 
difficult to overpraise the skill 
and wisdom which have gone 
to the making of this in- 
ventory. Nothing of interest 
is omitted; the experts’ know- 
ledge is never at fault, and the 
illustrations are the best prac- 
tical comment upon the text 
that we could have. Here, 
then, is a record of a piece of 
the ancient England which 
our political busybodies would 
destroy if they could; and as 
we turn over the pages we can 
hope only that it will remain 
a living record, and not be- 
come, after a few years of 
iconoclasm, a strange memory 
of vanished things. 

The wealth of Buckingham- 
shire, here displayed, is but a 
faint indication of the wealth 
of England. Buckinghamshire, 
for all its varied interest, is but 
@ modest county. In archi- 
tecture it is easily surpassed. 
Although it boasts such noble 
churches as Wing and Stewk- 
ley, although at Willen we 
may see an early experiment of 
Christopher Wren, designed for 
Dr Busby, although Creslow 
Manor House, of the fourteenth 
century, has few rivals,although 
Gayhurst and Chequers would 
be remarkable wherever they 
were found, Buckinghamshire 
is not a county which is likely 
to attract the vagrant tripper. 
(We have omitted all mention 





1 *An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Buckingham North and 
South.’ 2 vols. London; Published by his Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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of Windsor and Eton, which 
belong, indeed, not to a county 
but to England.) Bucking- 
hamshire is, in truth, no more 
than an excellent specimen of 
rural England. Near as it is 
to London, it has been hitherto 
mercifully cut off from the life 
of the metropolis. It has 
guarded an unexpected seclu- 
sion of its own. No vast 
industries have defaced its 
pleasant fields. Such employ- 
ments as have engaged its 
energies have not been the 
enemies of amenity. The chair- 
making at Wycombe, still 
flourishing, the factory of 
needles at Long Crendon, now 
a curiosity, the lace-making and 
straw-plaiting of North Bueks, 
miserably declined from their 
ancient prosperity, were not 
such enterprises as cloud the sky 
and blacken the trees. Briefly, 
Buckinghamshire is to-day 
very much what it has always 
been in population and pur- 
suit. Only one change is vis- 
ible: the forests, which once 
covered much of its surface, 
have been cut down. Whaddon 
Chase, for instance, is but a 
name. If a modern scholar 
were to emulate Thomas 
Hearne and walk from Oxford 
to Stewkley to hear the bells 
ring their changes, as they 
still ring them, he would look 
in vain for the trees which 
afforded his ancestors a grate- 
ful shade. “Altogether,” as 
the preface of the Inventory 
admits, “ Buckinghamshire is 
a pleasant, quiet land, a land 
of competence without great 
wealth. The lack of industrial 
opportunities, and the preval- 
ence of pasture, which requires 
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less labour than agriculture, 
have had the effect of main- 
taining a small and unexpand- 
ing population. Hence many 
of its towns and villages have 
been in the past but slightly 
tempted to increase, and con- 
sequently have altered little 
as regards their general plan.” 
That is true enough, except 
that agriculture has of late 
years pitifully declined to pas- 
ture. The farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire in Disraeli’s time still 
tilled the soil. But otherwise 
this happy county has changed 
but little, and tt ~ who would 
know how their forefathers 
lived and worked need not 
go farther afield than these 
secluded farms, which are sep- 
arated from London, even at 
their most distant part, by no 
more than fifty miles. 

For Buckinghamshire the 
worthy Fuller had more than 
a common affection. “A fruit- 
full County,” he calls it. Its 
natural commodities, he says, 
were beech and sheep. Writ- 
ing in 1652, he lamented the 
good days of Henry VIII, 
“when woods were in a far 
better condition than nowa- 
days,” and sighed for the wis- 
dom of Elizabeth, who in the 
first year of her reign decreed 
“that no timber-trees of Oak, 
Beech, or Ash [where Beech is 
deservedly made second], being 
one foot square at the stub, 
and growing within fourteen 
miles of the sea, or any navig- 
able river, should be converted 
to coal or fuel, as the debasing 
of that, which if Nature did 
not first intend, Necessity must 
employ for better service.” 
But Fuller’s enthusiasm for 
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sheep surpassed even his en- 
thusiasm for beech. In Ayles- 
bury, said he, it was nothing 
to give ten pounds or more for 
a breed ram. “So that should 
a foreigner hear the price 
thereof, he would guess that 
Ram rather to be seme Roman 
Engine of Battery than the 
creature commonly so called.” 
For the rest he noted that 
the county “liveth more by 
its lands than by its hands,” 
for of handicraft it then had 
none but the making of bone- 
lace at Olney, where the modern 
industry is an enduring proof 
of human persistence. 

Until twelve years before 
Fuller published his ‘ Worthies 
of England,’ Buckinghamshire 
might boast the happiness 
which is said to belong to 
those counties which have no 
history. In early days the 
marching and counter-march- 
ing of invading troops did not 
greatly disturb its serenity. 
Neither the Romans nor the 
Danes set their mark heavily 
upon it. It played but a small 
part in the civil or ecclesias- 
tical history of England. It 
was hardly conscious of the 
Wars of the Roses, which tore 
asunder other parts of the 
country. Then suddenly, in 
the seventeenth century, its 
inglorious tranquillity was 
disturbed, and it proved that 
it possessed a gift of politics, 
which it las never since lost. 
From Buckinghamshire came 
many of the heroes of the 
Civil War. It was as a rep- 
resentative of the county that 
John Hampden opposed the 
party of the King in Parlia- 
ment, As the preface to the 
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Inventory reminds us, it was 
in respect of his property at 
Stoke Mandeville that the 
legality of the Ship Money 
was tested, and the famous 
judgment was given against 
him in 1638. He was a man 
of moderate counsels, and had 
he not fallen on Chalgrove 
Field the course of history 
might have been turned. At 
any rate, Buckinghamshire 
reveres his memory, and those 
who delight to visit shrines 
will find at Great Hampden 
a@ proper monument and the 
house which once was his. 
Nor was Hampden the only 
man of the county who took 
part in the strife between King 
and Parliament.. The Russells 
of Chequers Court were Crom- 
well’s kinsmen, and John Mil- 
ton, Cromwell’s Latin Secre- 
tary, composed some of his 
earlier poems at Horton, near 
Colnbrook, and years after- 
wards wrote the last lines of 
“Paradise Lost” in a “ pretty 
box” at Chalfont St Giles. 
And not only did Bucking- 
hamshire give its men to the 
cause of the Parliament. It 
was, almost for the first time 
in its history, the seat of war. 
Many a noble house was de- 
stroyed during the conflict, 
and not for a century was 
the damage, inflicted by the 
passage of the armies, repaired 
in town and hamlet. 

The Inventory takes no 
count of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a century in Buckingham- 
shire, at any rate, of prosperity 
and splendour which were ex- 
pressed, as elsewhere, in the 
building of great houses. And 
the great houses became pres- 
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ently the centres of politics 
or statesmanship. Disraeli once 
declared there “ was something 
in the air of Bucks favourable 
to political knowledge and 
vigour.” In was in Bucks 
that Burke meditated his pas- 
sionate rhetoric. The Gren- 
villes, those artists in self- 
advancement, proved their 
energy at Stowe and Drop- 
more. With a better skill and 
a finer patriotism than theirs, 
Disraeli upheld the truth of 
his own theory. The county of 
Bucks is for ever associated 
with that great man. Braden- 
ham and Hughenden were his 
homes. It was from Beacons- 
field that he took his title. 
As Aylesbury was the scene 
of his first political exploit, 
when he boasted with a just 
pride that he “stood on his 
head,” so in times of crisis, 
such as 1847, it was in the 
presence of the farmers of 
Aylesbury that he pleaded the 
cause of England. And more 
than once the current of our 
history was turned by those 
who met in conclave under 
Disraeli’s roof at Hughenden. 

Thus it is that Buckingham- 
shire, for long a quiet back- 
water, at last mingled in 
the larger stream of history. 
Yet, in spite of political ac- 
tivity, it remains a pleasant 
land of gentle hills and fruit- 
ful vales, of noble churehes 


and comely houses, of beau- 
tiful names — Drayton Beau- 
champ, Aston Clinton, Princes 
Risborough, Newton Blossom- 
ville.—do they not sound well 
to the ear? Above all, it has 
not changed its face at the 
behest of greed or fashion. And 
the words with which Thomas 
Fuller took farewell of it two 
hundred and fifty years ago 
may with justice be repeated 
to-day. ‘On serious considera- 
tion,” he says, “I was at a 
loss to wish to this County 
what it wanted, God and the 
King of England have so 
favoured it with natural perfec- 
tions and civil privileges. In 
avowance of the latter it 
sheweth more borough-towns 
(sending Burgesses no fewer 
than twelve to the Parliament) 
than any shire (though thrice 
as big) lying in the kingdom 
of Mercia. Now seeing at the 
instant writing hereof, the 
general news of the nation is 
of a Parliament to be called, 
my prayers shall be that the 
free- holders of this County 
shall (amongst many therein 
so qualified) choose good 
servants to God, subjects to 
the King, patriots to the 
County, effectually to advance 
a happiness to the Church 
and Commonwealth.” Are 
they not words of plain sense, 
which every patriot will echo 
to-day? 
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THE LAND 


Mr LioypD GEORGE is an 
artist in failure. He has 
touched nothing that he has 
not bungled. His famous 
land - taxes are still a heavy 
burden to the country, and it 
is not likely that the burden 
will ever be lessened. If they 
were devised merely as an in- 
strument of revenge, then he 
might boast of their success ; 
as “refreshing fruit” they are 
a bitter disappointment, even 
to the devout: if it costs a 
sovereign to gather three-and- 
sixpennyworth of apples, it is 
wiser to let them rot upon the 
tree. The Insurance Act has 
fared no better than the 
People’s Budget. The first- 
class hotels, which were so 
useful once in collecting votes, 
are built, like a dreamer’s 
castle, in the air. The work- 
ing classes find themselves 
numbered like convicts, and 
bound in the heavy shackles 
of bureaucracy. And they are 
never a penny better for the 
gross indignity. The spirit of 
failure, moreover, pursues Mr 
Lloyd George in small things 
as in great. The blue-eyed 
shepherd, of whom as orator- 
ical capital he hoped so much, 
was presently discovered to be 
a fraud, and even in the man- 
agement of his gambles upon 
the Stock Exchange, Mr 
George, the guardian of our 
national finances, has dis- 
played a pitiful lack of skill. 
It is, then, in perfect conson- 
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ance with the practice of 
modern politics that Mr 
George, having scaled the 
topmost heights of failure, 
should be asked by a unani- 
mous Cabinet to wreak his 
vengeance upon the land. 

Something must be done to 
rally the stalwarts. There are 
hundreds of wire-pullers hunger- 
ing and thirsting after plunder. 
Besides, though they do not 
confess it openly, our Ministers 
are sorely perplexed and 
divided about Ireland. They 
can neither close their eyes to 
the gravity of the situation in 
Ulster, nor can they easily 
bear the weight of Mr Red- 
mond, who sits astride their 
backs. Obviously there must 
be a diversion or two. Mean- 
while Mr Winston Churchill 
throws the honour of England 
into the pot, and makes a pro- 
posal which he knows will not 
be considered. But what does 
it matter that he bleats in 
piteous remonstrance to the 
European Powers not to build 
any more ships, so long as by 
doing so he attaches to the 
coalition a rabble of voters 
who clamour for peace at any 
price? And as for Mr George, 
he must justify his forgiveness 
by “a land campaign,” —an 
ominous expression, which 
plainly means that if in the 
rough and tumble the land 
gets the worst of it, so much 
the better for the Radical 
Party. 
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The speeches which Mr 
George delivered at Bedford 
and at Swindon differed not 
from other exhibitions of 
the same spleen. Not merely 
are Mr George’s statements 
demonstrably inaccurate, he 
creates about him wherever he 
goes an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and ill-will. He would 
persuade the voters that the 
decline in agriculture is en- 
tirely due to the incompetence 
or the villany of the landlord. 
He might know perfectly well, 
if he would, that the landlords 
of England have for many 
years worked in whole-hearted 
sympathy with their tenants. 
They have remitted rent in 
bad seasons; they have re- 
paired their tenants’ build- 
ings, and helped them to stock 
their farms. Unlike the alkali- 
merchants and cocoa -manu- 
facturers, whose devotion to 
Liberal principles is notorious, 
they have been content with 
& meagre two per cent on their 
invested capital. But these 
virtues are nothing to Mr 
George. He hints darkly at 
unearned increments, as though 
the Stock Exchange, where 
you buy to-day that you may 
sell at a profit the day after 
to-morrow, were the only legiti- 
mate avenue of investment. 
He gives no credit for the far 
higher morality which exists 
on the land. He insinuates 
that landlords turn men out 
of their farms because they 
“vote Liberal.” Men are not 
perfect, not even landlords, and 
politics may perchance here 
and there have influenced the 
policy of a landowner. But 
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one side has not a monopoly of 
good or evil. There are Radi- 
cal as well as Tory landlords, 
and would Lord Beauchamp, 
Mr George’s chairman, himself 
an owner of broad acres, put 
his hand on his heart and de- 
clare that he had never heard 
of a tenant turned out or 
labourer dismissed because his 
politics did not agree with 
the politics of his Radical 
landlord ? 

Another prejudice subtly cre- 
ated by Mr George is the pre- 
judice of sport. Landlordism 
can, says he, create a wilder- 
ness. So can a manufacturer 
if he choose to shut his works 
and pocket his loss. But a 
landlord does not create a 
wilderness unless he can help 
it, for the same reason which 
persuades the manufacturer to 
keep his works open: he hopes, 
like other men, for an honest 
return for his money. But Mr 
George, having endowed land- 
lords with more than their 
share of original sin, wishes 
his audience to believe that 
they are fools also, who 
maintain wildernesses for the 
mere fun of the thing. “If 
any one doubts it,” says Mr 
George, “he has simply to 
take his next holiday in the 
Highlands of Scotland, where 
he will find millions of acres 
which formerly maintained the 
sturdiest, most gallant men 
under the sun—a_ desert. 
Whilst their sons were main- 
taining the glory of Britons 
on Continental fields, their 
parents were having their cot- 
tages burnt down and being 
driven away homeless. Go to 
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the North of Scotland, and you 
will find still the remains of 
the old crofts, but the croft- 
ers are not there. The land 
is trodden by deer.” If Mr 
George had followed his own 
advice and spent a holiday 
in the Highlands of Seotland, 
even he might be restrained 
from talking such nonsense as 
this. The Highlanders are a 
brave race. But it was not 
by tilling the soil that they 
earned a living. Raiding was 
more to their mind than agri- 
culture, and they did not 
try to grow corn upon rocks, 
Has Mr George never heard of 
an attempt once made by the 
Duke of Sutherland to bring 
his wilderness into cultiva- 
tion? It failed, as such at- 
tempts will always fail. And 
if there are deer in the High- 
lands, it is not because the 
deer have driven out men 
and women, but because they 
can live where mankind can- 
not. Nor is it in vain that 
the deer are permitted to live 
upon the hillside. An in- 
dustry has grown up about 
the sport of the Highlands 
which keeps many a family in 
comfort. However, Mr George 
has created his prejudice, and 
the truth about the Highlands 
matters not a jot. Then with 
an equal hand he falls upon 
England, declaring that there 
is no country in Europe where 
so much cultivable land is 
given up to game. Again we 
have a series of gross exagger- 
ations. Where in England is 
land given up entirely to game? 
There is only one sport which 
is the avowed enemy of agri- 
culture, which can thrive only 


by the suppression of all in- 
dustry, and that is golf. But 
Mr George says no word of 
the thousands of acres of useful 
land converted to golf-links, 
He will not touch with the 
tip of his finger the sport 
which affords recreation to his 
own jaded brain. He prefers 
to paint in glowing colours the 
havoc wrought upon a field of 
mangolds by hungry pheasants. 
These monstrous beasts, we are 
told, dared to peck the man- 
golds of an honest farmer. 
It is scarcely credible. Yet, 
criminal though the outrage 
seem, even Mr George must 
perceive that you cannot build 
up a national policy upon the 
damage done to one field of 
mangolds. 

When Mr George deserts for 
a moment his favourite task 
of weaving a web of suspicion 
about an unpopular class, what 
has he to say of the land? 
Agriculture, says he, is a great 
industry, “vital even to de- 
fence,” and we employ upon 
the land of England no more 
than a million and a half. 
The change has come rapidly. 
Fifty years ago, says he, there 
were 2,132,000 labourers work- 
ing in the fields. Well, if this 
be true, and we accept none 
of his figures without sus- 
picion, what is the cause of 
the decline? Nothing more 
nor less than Free Trade. 
When in 1846 Sir Robert Peel 
abolished the Corn Laws, he 
put a knife to the throat of 
agriculture. He impoverished 
an industry which had brought 
strength and wealth to Eng- 
land, at the instance of Mr 
Cobden and his league, who, 
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at any rate, possessed the virtue conquest of this island. He 
of candour. Their motive was would not deny that in the 


not concealed. They wished to 
abolish the Corn Laws in the 
interest of their own, the manu- 
facturing, class. The move- 
ment was a middle - class 
movement. What Mr Cobden 
wanted above all things was 
low wages, and he thought 
that he could most easily at- 
tain them by the importation 
of foreign corn and the ruin of 
English tillage. He cared not 
if land were thrown out of 
cultivation, and he was sure 
that, were it thrown out, the 
poor would have no cause 
for alarm. The whole country 
is alarmed to-day, and until a 
patriotic Government takes the 
steps necessary for the protec- 
tion of agriculture, the alarm 
will be continued. That the 
change will come is certain. 
We can only hope that it will 
not come too late, when a dead 
country-side makes salvation 
impossible. 

To show that the decline in 
agriculture is not the fault of 
a class, but the act of a poli- 
tician, let us take a parallel 
instance: suppose the Govern- 
ment, in response to popular 
clamour, had rendered the 
manufacture of cotton-stuffs in 
Lancashire unprofitable by law. 
Would it be justified if, in face 
of an impoverished population, 
it declared that the poverty 
was due wholly and solely to 
the landlords of Manchester ? 
That is a fair parallel to Mr 
George’s process of argument. 
He admits that since 1846 
agriculture in England has 
become a lost trade. He sees 
that grass has made a general 


quest of cheapness we have 
helped foreign countries to 
break up their virgin soil, and 
have flooded our own markets 
with foreign corn and meat, 
with foreign butter and eggs. 
But neither he nor any other 
politician will apply to the 
disease the only sure and 
sound remedy—Protection. So 
he looks about him for false 
aids, and, like other quacks in 
search of a cure, he recklessly 
confuses causes and symptoms. 
The agricultural labourer, says 
he, must have a better house 
and higher wages. Then, he 
declares, all will be well. But 
poor cottages and little money 
are but the symptoms, not the 
cause, of the disease. And they 
will disappear only when the 
disease is attacked in a loyal 
and statesmanlike manner. 
Meanwhile a vast deal of 
nonsense has been talked about 
rural housing. When Mr 
George says that we house 
the agricultural labourers “in 
the worst dwellings” he is 
guilty of his usual exaggera- 
tion. In some districts there 
is a lack of cottages; in others 
there are cottages which would 
be all the better for repair. 
But if we take a large survey, 
we must admit that on the 
whole the workers in the coun- 
try are well and _ cheaply 
housed. There are hundreds 
of decent cottages all over 
England, with three rooms 
and a garden, which may be 
had for five or six pounds 
a-year. We are not all Cab- 
inet Ministers, and the desires 
of all classes must be checked 
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by their purses. But it is 
upon the workers in large 
eities that the hardship of 
bad housing falls most heav- 
ily. The overcrowding which 
may be seen in towns is un- 
known in the country. There 
is no labourer who has not 
a cottage for himself and his 
family, with all the amenity 
that a separate dwelling im- 
plies. He is not forced, as 
thousands are forced in thickly 
populated districts, to share 
with his wife and children a 
single room. By all means let 
us do all that we can to supply 
the labourer of the country- 
side with the cottage which he 
desires. But we shall not deal 
with the question more sanely 
and happily, if at the outset 
we befog our judgment with 
ridiculous exaggerations. 
After all, better houses will 
come only with better wages. 
The charity of the State does 
not go so far as to propose free 
cottages for all who ask them. 
The labourer will improve the 
conditions of his life when he 
can afford to improve them, 
and not before. And that 
time will come only when 
England resumes the task, 
which the eager greed of the 
manufacturers compelled her 
to abandon, of feeding herself. 
In the meantime, the proposal 
to fix a minimum wage is but 
another attempt to pick up 
votes by dangerous promises. 
No demagogue can make one 
shilling do the work of two, 
and the only result that a 
forced minimum wage could 
have would be to drive still 
more of our labourers into the 
towns or across the sea. The 
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farmer confronted with a 
higher wages bill will dismiss 
the least efficient of his men in 
self-defence, and hundreds of 
unemployed will live to curse 
the unthinking and interested 
benevolence of our Radical 
quacks. 

Mr George, then, having in- 
dulged his facile taste for super- 
latives, having plastered with 
praises the agricultural labour- 
er, whose ruin has been ensured 
by sixty years of Cobdenism, 
proceeds to thicken the cloud 
of prejudice. “I would pay 
the labourer even before I paid 
the parson,” he says to a 
shrieking chorus of “rub it in.” 
There is no priority of pay- 
ment, and the country parsons 
of England have little enough 
margin of wealth to attract 
the greedy. They are not 
worth plundering. Mr George 
might remember that the 
minister least worth his salary 
is the demagogue, whose glib 
tongue forces him into the 
Cabinet, and permits him, with- 
out any previous training, to 
meddle in the finances of the 
country. Yet his insinuation 
was warranted to fortify the 
jealousy of the Nonconformists, 
and no doubt served its pur- 
pose. Of insinuation, indeed, 
Mr George gave his audiences 
as much as they could carry 
away; of practical suggestion 
he gave them nothing. He 
murmured something about 
the monopoly of the land, and 
boasted how much he had done 
for patents. He hinted at 
land - courts, and promised to 
increase the band of “ second- 
rate industrious officials,” who 
are now like locusts de- 
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vastating the land. “ And, 
last of all,” said he, “‘—and 
this is the point—the powerful 
aid of the State, by legisla- 
tion, by administration, and 
by finance, must be involved 
to carry these purposes—all 
of them—into effective opera- 
.tion.” It is, in truth, “the 
point,” a point already blunted 
by experience, The Radicals 
have been: peculiarly zealous 
in interfering with the man- 
agement of the land both in 
England and Scotland, and 
they have failed completely on 
either side of the Tweed.” -._ 

It is now seven years 
since Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr Winston 
Churchill inaugurated a little 
land campaign of their own. 
Mr George was then re- 
served for other and higher 
purposes. But the ill-assorted 
couple which took the matter 
in hand were persuaded that 
they would in a few brief years 
summon a vast and thriving 
populace “back to the land.” 
The trick was to be done by 
small holdings, rented at a 
“fair” price from the County 
Council, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman declared that “com- 
pulsory powers, as simple, swift, 
and extensive as can be con- 
trived, should be vested in the 
local authority, so that machin- 
ery can be set up for securing 
what is desired.” And if that 
failed, “a central authority, 
visited with large powers of 
initiative, should also be es- 
tablished.” This central autho- 
rity, said Mr Churchill, in an 
elegant phrase, would “supply 
the ginger.” Alas for human 
hopes! The compulsory powers 
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were given, “the ginger” was 
duly supplied, and nothing 
happened. A happy peasantry, 
sworn to support the Radical 
Government, refused to put its 
neck beneath the heel of the 
County Councils. In other 
words, the Small Holdings Act, 
in spite of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s blessing and Mr 
Churchill’s “ ginger,’ has been 
a solemn failure. “Let us 
be perfectly frank,” says Mr 
George. “The success {s 
largely outside the labouring 
classes.” The frankness is en- 
gaging, and the lack of suc- 


cess was precisely what all. 


those who understood the ques- 
tion predicted. The reasons 
for failure given by Mr George 
that “the councils are hostile,” 
and that “the price of land is 
prohibitive,” do little credit to 
his eandour. He does not put 
his frankness to too great a 
strain. The failure of the 
Small Holdings Act is due 
neither to hostile councils ner 
to the price of land. It is 
due to the labourer’s lack 
of skill and lack of initiative. 
It is due also to a very proper 
distrust of public bodies. The 
labourer, in the first place, 
mistrusts his own powers too 
much to make experiments 
in the farming of his own 
land. If he did summon up 
his courage to take a holding 
of his own, he would rather 
trust to a landlord, humane 
enough to help him in times 
of stress, than to a council, 
who would be wholly indif- 
ferent to his prosperity when 
it exacted its rent. 

Thus the Act which, duly 
gingered, was to achieve so 
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much, has achieved nothing. 
And the Government has met 
with no better success in Scot- 
land than in England. The 
Scottish Small Landholders 
Act is already practically a 
dead letter. It seemed use- 
ful enough as an electioneer- 
ing cry when it was being 
discussed in the country. The 
men “who five years ago 
were vigorous in their de- 
mand for a land settlement,” 
says a Radical reporter, cited 
in ‘The Scotsman,’ are to-day 
“utterly indifferent.” The fair 
prophecies of that political 
bagman, Mr Ure, are proved 
false. The Act, intended to 
regenerate the whole of Scot- 
land, whose desolation is the 
favourite stock-in-trade of the 
Radical, has come speedily to 
nothingness. “The apathy of 
the ploughman class,” says the 
reporter already quoted, “‘is all 
the more astonishing in view 
of the enthusiasm which was 
manifested among them when 
the Act was being discussed in 
Parliament.” Nor is this all. 
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“During the passing of the 
Act,” says the same authority, 
‘*T was living in close contact 
with the ploughmen of Fife, 
Forfar, and Perth, and I then 
foresaw that the expectations of 
many of them, engendered as 
they were in the heat of the 
controversy, were doomed to dis- 
appointment, but I never an- 
ticipated the utter collapse of 
the effective demand for hold- 
ings which has followed the 
passing of the measure.”” What 
has happened in Scotland will 
assuredly happen in England. 
That a Minister who knows 
England only as a tripper 
knows it should pretend to 
cure so delicate a disease as 
agricultural depression and 
gather votes at the same time 
is a manifest absurdity. The 
injury that he will inflict on 
the countryside is incalcul- 
able. To do harm is within 
the competence of all. Good 
may be achieved only by those 
qualities—good-will and humil- 
ity—in which Mr George is 
conspicuously lacking. 
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